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TO THE READER. 


li^vKUY man who ventures to appear before the 
public as an author is expected to give some ac- 
count of himself, as well as his motives for tres- 
passing on public attention : this expectation I shall 
endeavour not to disappoint. 

As tlic following sheets came from the press, 
they w'cre submitted for perusal to a liberal-minded 
friend, who, after offering his own opinion, re- 
marked, “ But the enemies of toleration will as- 
suredly set you down as a Catholic.” If that will 
increase their happiness, I have not the least ob- 
jection ; the fear of such an imputation docs not 
greatly disturb my repose. Long experience has 
thoroughly convinced me, that a good Catholic is 
a valuable member of society in any country, 
though I confess, I set out in life with very dif- 
ferent notions. 

On the subject of religious persuasion, I can 
have no dilKculty in expressing my sentiments ; 
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but will first observe, that I value tlic man a lliou- 
sand times more, whose mind and conduct arc 
influenced by the pure principles of religion 
than him who knows it only by name. l>et it not 
be imagined that I think creeds or forms of 
worship unimportant. I have endeaxoured U) 
learn something of the tenets of every foiin of 
Christian worship ; and am liilly satislieii, that 
the Protestant is incomparably superior to every 
other. In its principles I was rigidly educated, 
and my attachment to it can only terminate with 
existence. In the same princi])lcs, many gener- 
ations of my ancestors w^ere brought up. 

Having explained thus much, 1 may be per- 
mitted to say a few words relative to Orangeism, 
on which it is suspected, not perhaps unjustly, 
that I am prejudiced ; if so, my prejudice has a 
very different direction from what is generally 
imagined. To that association belong some of 
my nearest relations, and many of my most valued 
friends, — men whom I have always revered, and 
will for ever love. Youthful impressions and the 
bias of education arc not easily removetl j the 
ties of nature ami friendship tlraw me closely 
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to tlic mcHy while reason anti experience separate 
me widely fj'oin the parti/. 

On the subject of* ])olitics I never before ex- 
j>rossed an opinion, nor coidd any thing have 
indneed me to embark on an ocean so troubletl 
but the critical state of my native land. To this 
1 have largely sacrificed convenience and ])ersonal 
feeling. The extent of miscrv in Ireland was but 
little known to the world, and is but faintly 
sketched in these pages. IJeing wholly uncon- 
nected with party of every sort, I have endeavoured 
to describe impartially what I saw, neither fearing 
nor wishitig to ofl’end any man. 

The undisguised manner in which my sentiments 
are expresseii, and the frequent mention of my- 
self, will enable the critics to exercise their power- 
ful w capons ; — I hope something luminous and 
iiscj'id may be elicited. Whether the voice of 
criticism, or interested party, come like the gentle 
zephyr, or the furious hurricane, is a matter of 
perfect indifference ; 1 would not give a farthing 
to ensure the one, or avert the other. 


London, Januat 182^5. 
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TRAVELS IN IRELAND, 

c^C. 


V ART I. 

C HAPTER 1. 

SKKTCH or Tirr ANCirNT lIISTOnV OF IRFI ANn. 

Xn rvorv iiujuiry it is iinjK>rlant to detenniiie souu’ lea(Iijii» 
|)i'iiu*i|)lc on wliicli arguiiuaii iiuiy rust; luul, as Irclaiul 
lias l)t t.*n tlic tlicatru of coiilcntion IVom lime iinniemoriaU 
it that to an impartial view of' tlie revoiulioii 

4>l‘ jncipurly in that country, is the most simple way of ac- 
<*ouuliiij>: lor the various jR)litical changes it lias under- 
gone. A brief' examination, then, of the manner in whicJi 
these changes liave been brought about, and how far they 
liavt‘ tended to promote the hajipiness or miser}' of the 
people exposed to tlieir influence, cannot fail to jirove in- 
teresting u> thi‘ moral or political philosopher. 

'Tilt! worst state to which a nation can be reduceil is that 
<if indigence, where in ihe necessaries of lile are wilhlield 
fViuu the great mass of the po}>ulalion. Ireland has reeently 
bi»en in that stale, ami although temporary relii l* has sns- 
peJuK'd the ruinous consec|ueiK:es of famine, still such a 
st'i'iic may again be witiiesseil, unless llu* causes be s<»ught 
out anil removed. 

Enlightened men of* the present day reflect, with surprise 
and incredulity, that a nation of more than seven millions 
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of hardy aiui industrious inhabitants, possessing a fertih\ 
exuberant soil, and favoured with a jjjenial cliniate, shoidtl 
experienrei want even for a luoincnt ; yet how must their 
astonishment be excited when tJiey .are told, that it is to 
moral causes, chiefly, all the evils of that unhappy country 
are to be traced, — that country, to use the lan^ua^L^e of' a 
man whose wisdom was as eminent as liis patriotism was 
sincere, “ for whicli nature has done every thixi^, and man 
nothing'.” 

It should ever be a maxim of prudential polity in every 
country where population is great, or tt ruling to increase, 
to solicit the natural advantages tA' the siliialion, and by 
means of the abimdaiice thenct‘ arising^ preclude the <‘U- 
croachmeiils of idleness and pt>verty, ti> whicli human 
nature is constantly prone. Povia'ty is the niirsi^ of crime : 
and ignorance, with alt the dark jra.ssions, is apt revel 
wliere intc‘lligence, g^roil order, and virtuous lbrbt*arance 
would exist, were tlu' comforts or necessary means of suj)- 
po]'t still at hand. fn Ireland all the natural advantages 
adequate to the nj.aiutenaiice of an unbounded po}ndation 
are to be found in an emineiil degree; yet still, although 
under the proiection of llu^ most eiiligliLiau'd ii)riu of 
government the world ever knew, the gi\;at majority' of the 
inhabitants is involved in miseiy, laincntabh' ignorance*, 
and necessarily imputable crime. 

'"I'his is a friglitful picture, the more particularly so as it 
applies to the aggregate but not to individuals ; for all un- 
prejudiced writers invariably xickjiowledge Irislunen to bt* 
naturally possessed of qualities most fit to promote the ad- 
vancement and happiness of society, even in tlieir reputed 
barbarous state xit home : and of siicii us have gone into tlie 
service of foreign powers, some have lelV, others still main- 
tain, a name distinguished for politeness, bravery, and 
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taloiits of the liigliest order. A writer — himself n. proof 
— as eminent lor refined taste and literary acumen, as lie 
is lor sound and enlightened pliilosophy, has collected the 
sentiments of several authors relative to the Irish character, 
and illumined the draught from the treasures of his own 
observation. In sketching the manners of this people, he 
proceeds to say : — 

‘‘ Its popular character and customs distinguish and dis- 
incline Ireland from Knglaiid. Varieties have been sought 
in the national disposition, referable to die double origin of 
the Irish peo)ilt% in vain: however tliffering in rank, party, 
or aiucstiy, tliey bear the indelible mark of a common 
nativity. llestless, yet indolent ; shrewd, and indiscreet ; 
impetuous, impatient, and improvident; instinetivt^ly brave, 
thoughtlessly genei’ous; quick to resent and forgive offences, 
lo form and renounce Inendships ; they will forgive injiny 
rather than insult; tlieir country’s good they seldom, their 
own they carelessly, jmrsue ; but ila^ honour of both they 
eagei ly vindicate. Opyiression they have long borne, inso- 
lence never. 

With genius they are profusely gifted, with jiulgment 
sparingly ; to acquire knowledge they find more easy than 
lo arrajige and employ it : inferior in vanity only to the 
French, and in wit superior, perhaps, even to the Italian, 
they are more able to give, and more ready lo receive 
umusonienl than instruction : in raillery and adulation they 
freely indidge, but without maligiiiy or baseness. It is 
tlie siiigidar temper of this peo)>lc, that they are prone 
e<|nally to satirize and to praise, and patient alike of 
sarcasm ami flattery. 

Inciining to exaggeiate, but not intending to deceive, 
you wall applaud them rather for sincerity than truth. 
Arcuraev is not the merit, nor duplicity the failing of a 
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lively bill unciiltivatc<l people. Their passions lie on the 
surface, unsheltered from irritation or notice : and cautious 
Kngiaiid is too fond of recognizing the Irisli character only 
by those inconsistencies and errors which her own novercal 
government has contributed to j>rodiice and perpetuate/' 
Regarding the manners of the peasantry, he further 
says : In agricultural pursuits they are neither active nor 

expert; hereditary indolence would incline them to employ 
their lands in pasturage; audit is always more easy to in- 
duce them to take arms, than to cultivate the earth, and 
wait upon the seasons. Kven at this day, the sons of the 
old inheritors are suspected of being more reatlv to regain 
their possessions l)y their blood, tlian llu^ir labour, ^riieir 
very ainuseincnts are polemical; fighting is a pastime, which 
they seldom assemble without enjoying ; not, indeed >vith 
iron weapons, but with light clubs, wh‘K^h they always 
carry, and fretjuently and skilfully use. When not driven 
by necessity to labour, they willingly consume whole tlavs 
in sloth, or as wiliingly ei*>ploy them in riot; strange 
diversity of nature, to love indolence and hate quiet — to lie 
reducetl to slavery, but not yet to obedience.*' 

That this character applies generally at tlie present day 
there is little reason to dispute, but that it has been ewer 
the same is more than doubtful. '^I'his might be deterniined 
by reference to the early history of coionizaiion preserved 
in the annals of this ancient people ; bnt as the scope of 
this inquiry will not admit of an extended investigation of 
a subject so curious, it may suflice to present a concise 
outline of its most prominent features. 

There is not, perhaps, in the history of mankind a more 
remarkable phenomenon than the duration of the Irish 
language, which has existed, both oral and w'ritteri, in 
jirimeval purity, during a period commencing many 
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r4!ntiirii;s previous to Christianity clown to the pi eseut hour, 
a fact sii))portecl \yy authentic clocuinents still surviving the 
revcWiitions of time. These ilociitnent.s consist of inann* 
script records on parchment, written with the utmost pre- 
cision, and preserved witli extreme care through successive, 
generations. I'hey are to be iound in various parts o4 
Kuro}>e, in gc>od condition generally, and written Ibr the 
most part in a very ancient character, remarkable for its 
beauty and simplicity. 

'J'liese nianiiscri})ts repose, many in Trinity College, 
Dublin; also in the King’s Library at Copenhagi.n : a great 
many iri'tlie Itoyal Library at l^iris, and by far the greater 
number at Rome. There is, moreover, a valuable collection 
bcjoiigiiig to the Bodleian Library, besides the treasure which 
has l>een transferred to llie Irish library at iStowe, iVoin the 
care of the late venerable Charles O’Conor, of Belaiiagare, 
and of which some arc in progress of translation by his 
grandson, the reverend Dr. O’Conor, under the j^atron- 
age of his Clrace tlie. Duke of Buckingham. Anotlier por- 
tion of those {uecioiis roinaiiis of anti<|uit 3 " lias rect*iitl\" ap- 
peared in an Lnglisli dress, from the jien of Mr. Roger 
O’Connor, ol' Dangan, which arc stated by that gentleman 
as liaviiig been ri ctfvm ii from the tomb^ where llie\' must 
have lain for a veiy great length of time. 'J'he latter, 
called the Chroniclt^s of ICri, are preserved in the most 
ancient form, iiainei\', the skins containing the record being 
slitche<l tt)gether by the ends, and fastened to a roller ol’ 
wockI. 

Tliese chronicles maintain, that the people wlio colonized 
Ireland in earl^^ limes migraleil originally IViun Scythia; 
assiiiniiig various deiiojiiinatioiis as they priueeiled wesl- 
wanl, thej^ rormeil settlements in many parts of Asia, in 
Oreece, Italy, along the shores ot the Mediterranean, in 
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Spain, and finally in Ireland, which was named by them 
Eriiii signifying the western land. 

Were there no other evidence existing of their eastern 
origin than the livelj’' turn of mind, excursive fancy, warm, 
figurative expression, habituul love of ease, and cheerful 
conversation, these traits alone might be deemed satis- 
factory proofs. Blit, liesidcs a palpable ideiilily of ancient 
customs, such as those tlescribeil by V irgil, arul which are 
familiar to every one acquainted with the living manners 
of the Irish peasantry, there still are to be seen numerous 
monuiiients * which are of considerable importance to in- 

^ Tiiesc jnominieiit^ arc so juiiuc*rt>iis, rliat an acc cnint otthoin 
fill voluinci>- Man\ of them have been made the Mibjeet of ilissertaiitm 
by men of respectable literary research, Mich, for instance, a> tiu' Ship- 
temph'^ near Dundalk; the tave, said to he a temple of tile Miru r.l 
Grmi^c^ weviT Dr ofi^hed a ; tlie Anphitfu atre in Kerry di>cov ered b\ dtniv 
Liisxji: Fostkh, Ksq. ; X\\e Sepjdehral liarroiva ; lasti v, perhaps, in point 
of antiquity, the Hound l\nvers, which are as yet not satisfaciorilv 
described. 

Other remains of antiquity claiin [.articular attention, a^ affbnlin^ still 
stronger light to various parts of Irish histor\, particularly that relative 
to the luiuling of the Iherinn iia'ciy or stnns^ in the islaiuL Those 
annals, l>v many vipposetl “ fabulous,” ilistinctly state, tliat one diMVioii 
of that colony coming from Spain, under the ( onimand of a chief iiametl 
Hvremon^ landed at ii river called Inhher Cotpa^ on the ('astern side of 
the island ; whilst others effected their debarkation at different places 
in the south, under the directions of another chieftain named llvhcr. 

One of the chiefs of Heremon’'s expedition, named Cofya^ is men- 
tioned in the chronicles as having lost his life at the landing, and tIu: 
river was naincrd liibher ('olpa in honour of his inenior3-. It is also 
worthy of note, that the Bo3'ne still retains that name ; the parish ad- 
jacent to the river’s mouth is also called “ the parish of ( olp,” pro- 
noun(!cd Cope, being the same as the former term, sof'tenc'd hy tlie fa- 
vourite (rlihion of the language. The history d«’.scrihes a battle fought 
hetweeii the 'rnathn da Danaan and the [>eoplo of IJcrenion, in which 
the landing was severely di^pllted. Here the antiquarian inquirer will 
doubt U’s.> he agreeably surprised to learn that tcsliinoniuls of this evciit 
are in exisleuce. 



cjiiiry, and on Vonsideration will he louiul lo remove all 
doubt regarding the genuinciicbs and accuracy o\' thoiie 
iiiicieiit records. 


In the year l «o6, some UiVmnrers were einploycd liy Mr. P. Maginr^y 
planting potatoes in a liehl at il/r///wr, a neat liinn iH^longing to that gL*n- 
t Ionian, routigin ms i<» tlio ( olpa, on the north shore; wlien several urns 
i>f nule p<iUorv were tnrnetl up from a depth of about eighteen incites 
Im'Iow the surface. These urns were placed with the mouth underiicatli, 
and were fillt:d with calcined human Imuius, intermixed with hits of coj)- 
per gilt; ami some conlainitl gohleii Jibul<i\ One of tin* urns so found 
was de[>osit<Ml at the tinu' witli the lint/nl Irish Acadewj/. 

'ffie cre<lit of this part of the Irish annals is supported by another 
extrat^rdinary fact. Westward of the scene of action just mentioned, 
and al)v»ut live miles beyond Coi/on^ the residence oi the Highi 
I loiiouralilc John Fos’i na, late Speaker of the Irish House of C’oin- 
nams, is a Jiigh gnissy hill, of artificial c<iiistruction, upon an cminenicc 
w hich overlooks the adjacent country. Tifis hill is called CWrfUic/i-’C Wjfy 
or the grave of Colpa, the w arrior already incutiomrd. Like the other 
monuments with wixicii this part of the country aboumis, this was 
unknown, except in its unregarded name, until chance obtained for it 
some attention. 

A res[>ectable farmer, Janies liealy, resident on the sjK>t, was iiaviiig a 
field ploughed in iso.H, at the foot of the (.'arii, when a large Hat stone 
was turned up by acciilent ; ami an entrauee formeii like that of Grange 
by upright ston(‘s ca[>])ed In oth<‘i's at right angles, was disclosed. This 
passage led int*> the interior of the numumeut, where the body of the 
ehieflaiii Iiad been, perliaps, deposited. It is probable that this place 
still contains valuable eviilenee of aueieiit manners, as it has not been 
explored; it was allowed to remain uncovered only for a verv short 
time, b(?caiise tlie fanner had lost some sheep xvhieh luul strayed into it 
and never returned, killed, most likely, by the azotic air within. 

It may, perhaps, he not imaceeptable to stale another circumstance, 
serving to illustrate a particular portion of the history given by Dr. 
Keating. It is tluTc a^^serted, that a monareb of Irelaml who 

l eigued ill the beginning of the third century, was interred at a place 
ealietl lios-^nn^Riogh^ signifxing, the repose of kings, on the bank of the 
river Uoync. This place is still known by that name, and is tlu‘ resi- 
ileiiei* of a gentleman named f V»///e ; it is about seven miles westward of 
Drogheda, on the right bank of the river. Tin? house is t)eautifidly situa* 
ted on an enniienee,and stamls, it apfiears, on the very site of the royal 

It I 
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The colonists Iroin 8j)ain, called Iberian Cin'rl^ were let! 
into Ireland hy Heber and Ilereinon, and the expedition 
effected a landing on the eastern and southern coast.s^ 
having been ilispersed by a storm. '^I'he tlate ol* this ex- 
pedition, according to the Irish annals, was about 1290 
years before Christ- It appears, however, that these tribes 
were not the first to settle in tlie islatul, as two other 
nations, the and 'rual/ia-dr-^Danaan^ said also to 

be of Scytliian t>rig'in, had Ix^en loiig in possession. 

Victory having given to the Cbiel the sovereignty of the 
country, they treated the vaiujuished with clenuaiey : and, 
with a policy more* wise and just than lhat-uf nu»re imxlern 
times, admitted them to a lair participation in the soil. 
This triple alliance tended grc^atly to strcaigthen llie eoii- 
ejuerors, and an undisturbed lran<iuillity prevailed amo?ig 
the wliole. IJow ha))py for Ireland; what inilliojis ot 
money, and thousands of lives, might have been saved to 
Britain, had such principles of ecpiity and sound policy 
governed Irish counsc Is for eighty year^ past !’' M’he truth 


cc!aH?t(?rv. About tlo* \fiir l.so<», im nj;»Uin'r some in a <»! 

the house, theworbuieu discovere^l ;i huIXerranean rousistiiu* 

ot several upartiiu'nts, joiisti ol si<iui*s without ecu»e»>l, whieti 
ajipear.s to have ln*eii tiu* inu^t uiu ieni. uhxK* oi hnihliu!^ with hiieh 
inaterials. Tlie extcuit ot these i epo‘%iU>ries ha.-, not been deteriniiu'cl, 
as the j)laee was imperfect Iv expiociMl, am! iias since lu'en closed up. 

These pniofs, out of a vast ruiinher, are addueexi to c<»rrohurale the 
truth of historietd relations loiii; dcTuled as lalnilous, as invente<l for 
the vain purpose of inaintaiiiing that j)retensit>n to antiquity, which is 
so proudly claimed hv all ttn* writers of Irish history who have' driwii 
their materials from the lanjjuage. As many ol‘ these liavt! never hefi>ri‘ 
l)een made public, credit is requested for the present mention of tlioiii 
only so far as on investigation they niay he found < f.>rrect, and that in- 
vc .tigaticni is candidly challenged from those persons who ha\e leisure 
)r inclination to follow the directions hv wliiili tliost' inouiiinentN liavt 
here been pointed <nU, 
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III iliis apostrojihe of O’l lalloriiii’s would a|)ply to a periutl 
long subsequent to that in which he wrote. 

As population encreascul, and other settlers, particularly 
a numerous tribe called Saiits^ whidi fixed their residence 
in the northern parts, added to their numbers, petty com- 
petitions arose among them, until at lengtli, in a general 
convocation at Tarah, a monarch was elected, who was to 
be looked upon as chiel' arbiter of all diHereiices arising 
among the members of the coiifederacj". The first ))i*rsoM 
chosen to this honour was Kochaidh^ the celehratcd OHiutt 
Fudhla^ who was unanimously declared Ard-^ri, or supreme 
king, in the \’ear 5/:U). (It,C.) 

''11ns form of government, nearly }nitriarchai, there 
being, as it were, a common father to the various families 
composing the nation, continued, with little interruption, 
down to the introduction of Christianity : and to a people 
so constituted, the transition from the worship of Baal to 
that of the living (iod was easy and certain. The laws 
n;i;sirilin" property, moreover, teruleil consiilerHbiy to 
elierisli tiu; j)riiKMplc.'s of pence ajul reciprocal justice 
:uiu>n^ them ; for the rule of inhevitiince according to the 
llrehoiJ law, an nnwritlen ciulc resembling the old common 
law of England, gave to each of the sons an gqual parti- 
cipation in the father’s estate; am! this extended in full 
right of claim to all the next of kin ; but such sm arrange- 
ment coiiUl he applicable only to a confinetl population. 
A remarkable exception to the law of inheriUiuce was 
observed in the election of their kings, tlie succession being 
transferred out of the direct descent in case of innnorul 
character, illegitimate birth, or bodily tlefect. 

Many other customs of the Irish in that state of society 
might be mentioned as equally worthy of remembrance ; 
such as the Bintu"h regulation ol public hospitality, Itu 
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which provision was made at the national expcnce ; the 
distinction ol' the dillereiit orders by peculiar •rurb ; their 
cultivation of poetry and iniisic^ and oi’ cither sciences 
whicli argued a very advanced state of refinement ; but as 
these things have been fully described by many authors^ 
whose veracity has been proA^ed by the severest tests of 
criticism, they are, lor tliat reason, not further noticeil 
liere. One thing, however, must be admitted, that the 
jieoplo, in progress of time, lost much of tlieir original 
simplicity, and partook, in some degree, of the genera! 
barbarism of the neighbouring nations. 

The progress of Christian truth improved the civil 
condition of tlie country, aiul when southern Europe 
was wasted with the irruption of the northern tribes of 
(lermaiu’, and tlie splendour of the ilonian efupire be- 
came extinguisheil in gothic night, this happy islaiul ctm- 
tinned a secure refuge to the surviving science ol* ihosc 
limes, and learning w'as enthusiastically chorisl»ed in the 
numerous esUiblishments of religious society wliich over- 
spread the country. 

llrltain, then a p»cy to every marauding visitor, had no 
national characUu* ; a riulc assemblage of military materials 
without order ni' design, deslitiile of literary reputation, 
c'xcept from individuals, whom tlu‘ sacretl thirst of know- 
let Ige urgetl tt^ seek it where it could be found. 'I lie 
testimony of all the historians worthy of cretlit who have 
written of' this dark jwriod, is unuiiimous in asserting, tliat 
Ireland was then the seat of learning, and the Concurrent 
admiration of Europe gave it the appellation of “ the islanti 
of saints.’^ The extcnsiv<> and lofty ruins of buildings, 
raised for the piirpose of education and piety, many ol’ 
inagriilicent construction, are melancholy mojiumeiits of 
the revolutionary tendency of hiiman events, which could 
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tlc’stroy inslitutJwns of such value to mankiiui. In one of’ 
tliose retreats of moral and scientific wisdom, AU’red, the 
dcserve<lly boastetl jiride of England, was educated in his 
early years. Mayo, a school of eminence in those days, 
claims that honour. Students of all ranks flocked to the 
seminaries of Ireland for that literary quiet and instruction, 
which they could not fiml at home ; and even Spain sent 
the children of her kings to partake of those advantages. 
A grave is still pointetl out on the hill of Slanc, the pro- 
perty of the Martjuis Conynchiam, wherein a son of one 
of the kings of Spain is said to have been interred : the 
atljoining ruins are truly grand and j)ictures<jue. 

As the affairs of Ireland have been greatly aficcted, even 
more than in other nations, by the connection of the civil 
government with the management of its religious concerns; 
it appears important to U»ke a brief review of the occur- 
rences arising from this combination after the introduction 
of Christianity. That event took place about the year 480 
of the Christian era, although it is asserted by some, that 
the conversion of the Irish took place long prior to the 
mission of either Palladius or St. Patrick : subjiulicc its sit. 

'Phe moral code of laws known to the people of Irelaiul 
under their ancient form of government, from the time of 
their first settlement in the island, must have been long 
observetl previously to that event, in order to preserve so 
firm a root as it tlid, even after they became converted to 
the Christian faith. Indeed, there existed such a strong 
cumformity between their ancient code, as given by Ollam 
Fodhla, and that of the Jews, tliat, if credit may be given to 
the Irish chronicles, (and their authenticity has not been 
ilisprovcd,) it would seem to be coeval with, if not more 
ancient than even the Mosaic recortl. Many centuries 
passed over the Scytliiaii ti'ibes from their first emigriUJon 
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lo tlieir final soUioinoiit in Irelaiul (their owifi Krin, or lanil 
tt|' the west,) and in all that pericul, anti lor several cenliiries 
alter, they continued iinj>licilly obedient to the provisions of 
that pi'iinitive and simple collection of moral ordinances. 

The worsliip paid by those pa^an tribes was tt> Baal, the 
source of mundane light, but this readily gave way to a 
more sublime religion, which taught the worship of the 
Auliuir t)f light itself, and }»romised both earthly blessings, 
aiul the eternal j)ossession of Divine enjovnients in an after 
life. It was in tlie p^intilicnte of whi’ii ban'ope 

was involved in chaotic confusion and the deplorable uproar 
ol' barbarous turmoil; tlie lam}> of learning miser:il)ly 
tramplecl under loot ; the accmiiuiati'd wisdom of lettered 
ages swept from the reeesses of adminng genius, or stirreil 
into wastefid conllagralit)n by llic swonl ; when only tiu* 
mouldering wall of the plundered palacc', or tlie publli’ 
library, saved the wreck of tiie brightest elftisit)ns of human 
reasoning; then, liap{)ily, religion she'l a ray upon the. ruin, 
and kindled a <le.sire to rescue llusii monuments phiU>- 
Sophy from destructajii. 

Christianity coming into Ireland brought in her train the 
sciences, frightened from the continent by the din of war: 
and among this peace-loving people, the mihl }>rect!pts of 
the gosjiel were the more warmly cheri.slied, liccanse of the 
association of learning and true wisdom. Their favoui^te 
maxims of morality, as inculcated by their Oilams, or dbe- 
tors, blended delightfully with tlie simple beauties.Aiaif 
Christian justice and benevolence, whilst their astronomical 
knowledge was found to coincide with tlie. lofty philosopliy 
of Italy and (ireece, and the strains of* the bards harnio* 
nized with the charms of tlie classic muse. 

The eagerness with which the principles of the t'hrislian 
beliel, so repugnant to the prevailing sjiirit of military 



devastation, wsts cultivated bv the new converts, may be 
estimated from thi^iextraordinary efibrts usetl by tbem to 
spread the light of gospel truth, in defiance of imminent 
and inevitable personal" danger, over the greater part of 
the continent. The martyrolc^ies anil legends of writers, 
whose pious cares have recorded those transactions, bear 
ample and sufficient testimony to their laudable lalmurs. 

A holy zeal swallowed up every consideration of worlilly 
concern : rajik, ambition, every impulse of the human 
heart, gave way before the great desire to iihiinine the 
darkem-d minds of mankind ; and one celestial impulse 
urged the most ardent and distinguished tidents, not only 
to i*arry into efiect the blesseil purposes of the Christian 
dis|H‘nsatiun, but to cultivate usefiii Jearntiig, and meliorate 
ibc condition of society, sunk and debased as it was by the 
errors of jiaganism, and the wasteful consequences of 
protracted and barbarous warfare. 

Among the eminent men whose names have raised the 
reputation of Ireland, it may be sufficient to enumerate 
riii’ilins, snrnameil So/nrtgm, from his love of solitude. 
'I'his man, boni of nolde parentage, had devotetl himself to 
religion, and travellcil over great part of the continent, and 
was received with distinguished honours by Pepin, of 
France. Virgilius was appointcil bishop of Saltzbnrgh, and 
was less distinguished by that title than by the celebnty 
he acquired in maintaining the true form of the earth, a 
doctrine, doubtlessly, then well known and taught in his 
native country. Such a truth flashing on the darkness of 
the eighth century, was too dazzling for vulgar vision ; the 
then reigning pope showed his fears of an innovation so 
dangerous to religion, and sentenced to ilegradntion the 
person who dared to broach such profane anil wicked doc- 
trine. A successor of that blind and persecuting bigot. 
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liowever, after a lapse of about live luindrccl years, rewarded 
this tyrcat philosopher with a place <*lv the calendar of 
saints ! 

I’he famous Johanucs Scoiiut Krigcna^ also an Irishman, 
as his name implies, was eminent for his great natural anil 
acquired endowments, and for splendour of wit, as well as 
solidity of judgment. His writings were various, embrac- 
ing the usual subjects of theology and controversi', and ln>. 
philosojihical labours were enlivened occasionally with 
brilliant elusions of a fine poetic fanej'. He was a favour- 
ite at the court of Charles the Bald, whence he was invited 
into Kiigland by Alfred the Cireat, and is said to have been 
the first professor of geometry and astronom}’ in the uni- 
versit}' of Oxfbril. Erigena translated the Hierarchy of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, from the Greek, with elegance 
and fidelity. 

This second instance of Irish talent is adduccil, rnorely 
to satisfy those who might be led to think that Ireland had 
been always a barbarous country before it was I’aviuired 
with civilization an i refinement from Englantl. Under the 
same impression the reader will excuse the insertion of the 
following account of those monastic institutions, which could 
furnish such bright examples: it is copied from a late 
number of the Quarterly Review'. 

“ The monastic institutions became eminently useful. 
They attracted, regulated, and directed the 'zcal and the 
fanaticism of the times, making beneficial what woulil have 
been injurious, as w’aters, which woidtl }>roduce ilevastation 
in torrents, or render the air poisonous by stagnating 
rnarslies, serve for the use of man when collected in reser- 
voirs and proper channels. While every generation pri)- 
diicctl some new schism in the cast, fbimded upon some 
new subtlety, the western church was, in a great measure. 
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ilflivcretl from flie pest of heresiarchs and lieretics ; for the 
s})irits wliicli might have taken an eccentric course v/ere 
brought under the yoke of obedience; and if the monastery 
failed to produce its intended cfiect as a sciiool, it served ns 
a beiilam, wliere the maniac was indulged in all his hu> 
niours, if any advantage to tlie community could be drawn 
I'rom them, and autliority was always at hand to restrain 
him from eveiy thing hurtful. The monastery was a home 
fl>r the studious, a refuge for the weak, and an asylum for 
the unhappy. Here were fotind statesmen who were capa- 
ble of tlirecting tlu' uilliirs of princes, and missionaries to 
go among the fierci? heathens by whom the Homan empire 
was snbverU'tl, reatly to act their part well as martyrs if 
(hey failed, or ns politicians if their efforts were successful. 
1 lere, and here only, were the schools of education: — the 
tliscipline indeed was severe and even cruel, and the instruc- 
tion was barbarous; still this cdnc.aiion, such as it was, 
saved the world from t<jtal ignorance. The light of know- 
letlge was kept burning, not like the fableil lamps of the 
sepulchre, to be extinguished when day-light and free air 
wc'i'e :ulniitted, — it was carefully trimmed and preserved 
lt)r happier generations.” 

'I'liest: institutions wt;rc I’ully appreciated by the people, 
who held their inmates in the utmost reverence, in- 
somuch, that although tliu rivalry of ambitious chiefs might 
kindle all the rage of war aroimil tliein, all witliin the 
precincts of the monastery or religious retreat was hallowed 
and unmolested : the clerical costume commanded the most 
profound respect, and inveterate feud lost all its fierceness 
ill the presence of the minister of religion. But the de- 
ference shown to the character of these pious men was a 
tribute only to their virtues ; their holy lives w^ere devoted 
to the happy task of benefiting their fellow-men : perfectly’ 
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tlisinterested with regat'ii to worldly richds, the priniilive 
j;osj>e] rule of j)overty of life, and iinostentatiotis labour Ibr 
the spiritual improvement of the peojile, formed their sole 
line of duty. 

One principal cause of the success attending the early 
teachers of Christianit}' in Ireland, tirose from their suc- 
ceeding to the office of the Ollain, or docu>rs, w hom thej 
superseded in the duty of giving instruction to youth, t»r 
joined with themselves, U{)on their conversion, in that i)llice, 
which was one of the most cherished objects of public con- 
cern, As the doctors were particularly tlesigned for that 
department of national polity, provision was matle Ujr their 
support at the }iublic expence; so also the Christian clergy, 
who unde?took the same charge, became jruiieularly the 
objects of royal protection; and grants of land, with various 
iininunities, were secured to them by the kings and miiior 
chiels for the buildii'g of monasteries, and altbies, and 
forming of scholastic t.iundatious, similar to lliose loruu rly 
cimducletl by the Oilum. 

JNIanv' individuals, urged by motives of piety, or desirous 
of instruction, attached themselves to these connminities 
as lay brethren, and freely offered their assistance in rt- 
lieving their spiritual associates trom labori<»us employ- 
ments, voluntarily managing the agricultural concerns of 
iJie establishment ; ibr which reason the barren wastes, 
w'liich ff)r the sake of retirement hatl been mostly seh;cted 
for tlie sites of such buildings, were s<M)n convert (a 1 into 
fields of fair and fertile apjiearance, ami even still athl con- 
siderable beauty to tlie riiius. 

“ The leisure thus obtained for the regular brethn'ii,’* 
says the writer last quoted, “ was emph>y<al hy the more 
pious in religious meditation, by the more thoiightfiil in 
theological or scholastic studit^s ; those whose inclinations 
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N-(l tliem to mo'r<‘ active literature, composofl l)ooks, wliilst 
others perfbrmetl the humbler, hut not less useful, task of 
copyinjr them ; and the arts of architecture, sculpture, 
painting and music, as connected with objects of religion, 
were cultivatetl in these convents. To the patient industry 
\vhich was thus directetl, we owe the pi*eservation of most 
of the classic'., and a large portion of history whiclj would 
othcrwisi h . been lost; and to the genius which was 
thus brougti' lorth. we are behoiden for those ctithedrals 
which -vu. .vuli the noblest n onuments of the ancient 
worhl, ii they do not indeed surpass tliem.’* 

Tht nionasienes of Ireland continued to be sanctuaries 
ot leaniiiig throughout those dark ages, when the rest of 
Kurope was -.gil ited b' *.he tempests of lumultuar)' war, 
,iiid uiaitUaiucd a?, acknowledged pre-emitieucc in every 
bnincli ot literature peculiar to themselves, besides such as 
uoiihl oilierwi.sf. have been utterly unnihiluted. Were it 
no? tor tlu; advantatics of education bold out in these lust 
asylj of scietui. the unrk of invention might have proved 
iiioi. laborious, uior..* honourable than succeeding ages 
liavt seiai it: ha v. iiiUi. ih - western world was immersed 
in that barbarism which properly attends the sword, the 
silent pen was laying ii[» that useful information which 
would console iunnanity for much of what it hud lost, 
'i'he liberal maimer in which stuilents Irecjucnting these 
schools were received deserves to be recorded ; the credit 
of the tact remains with M r. OT lalloran ; “ Her princes 
end great men (me:ming those of the insula saiictortiin ct 
doctoniniy) founded the numerous universities of the king- 
dom on so generous and extensive plans, that not only the 
foreign stuilents were fouiul in clothes, diet, and lutlgings, 
but ffcn H'llh /y.j so ;<citrct’ an arhi lt ., giatis !'' 

In the beginning ol’ the eighth century the jv| use of the 
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Irish iDOiiastories honTin to he clislurhcd the rnvaoes ol 
the Danes, wlio, availing ihcinsclvcs of the llicilities which 
their liglit sliips afforded, made frequent incursions into 
the northern parts of Britain and Ireland; aiul finding 
iheir depredations on the latter etjual to the extent of their 
barbarous cupidity, renewed their sanguinarv visits with a 
frequency that thrcatene<l (hose peaceful mansions with 
total destruction. In one of those plundering expeditions, 
the famous abbey of Beiichoir (Bangor), in Down, was 
ransacked, and 900 of its unresisting inmates cruelly 
massacred. Sucli severe visitations were little relieved 
by the defence allbrded by their natural protectors, wlio, 
it ap})ears from tlie Jhstories of those times, were so 
distracted by feuds among themselves, as 1(* he unable to 
resist these hardy and ruthless ijivaders, who, waging an 
exterminating war, carrietl pillage a)ul desolation into the 
heart of the country, and made ihemselvcvs, lor a long time, 
masters of a great ])ari of tin' island. In tltis interval, 
which continued nearly two centuries, the Danes fortified 
Dublin, an<l founded many other towns along tlie eastern 
coast; nor w'ere they ellectnally oj)posed until the eleventh 
century, when they were finally subdued at (/lontitrf ; allt‘r 
which great defeat, those who remained became Chi istians, 
and having settled jjeaceahly in the towns they liad built, 
they made the fii\t attempts at I’egular comme*rce; for, 
notwithstanding tlie spleiulid accounts of the woallli and 
riclies of tin; countiy, and its great renown for shipping, 
iiotliing apj)t ars U> establish tJie existence of any revenue 
directly ari.-^ing from its ibreign trade- 

(jnder the disadvantages in wdiicli the want of adequate 
security left the monastic foundations, tlicy fell away con- 
siderably from their original plan ; .and, in progress of time, 
their rights and immunities Miflejeil still more from the 
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Iiish chicluiins themselves, many of wlioni, in open 
violation of all established usage, on many occasions in- 
fluenced the election of abbots, frcrjiiently substituting their 
own relatives in place of tliose elected in the regular form ; 
sometimes causing even laymen to be chosen as superiors 
to those religious communities. 

The fundamental law of succession to the throne, in 
which tlic* reigning family possessed hereditary right, but 
the subject claimeil tlie power of electing the most de- 
serving individual of that line, rendered tliat mode of con- 
ferring kingly honours a perpetual ground of intrigue and 
ci>iilention, which was usually decidetl l^y the sword. Such 
troubles added still more to the insecurity of the monas- 
Ieiiei5, and teiuled to defeat the exalted ends of their 
institution. 

In these sanguinary disputes, the inferior chiefs being 
invariably involved, were sure to draw their adherents 
into the (juarrel ; ajul consequently the weightiest mischief 
of the feuds wore sure to fall upon the people; and as these 
were devotedly attached to the clerg 3 ", tliej^ in turn came 
in for a share in the calamity, altliough no open or direct 
violation of person or pro|>crty ap|>ears to have been exer- 
cised. 'Iliiis, between tlu^ pacific pietj’ of the convent, 
and the desultoiy turbulence of llieir chieftains, the mass 
of the j)eoj)lc was at once enlightened and severe; of in- 
ternal polish and rude exterior; a conscientious observer 
of the laws of justice, and at the same time a stern 
avenger of their violation. In the words of Dr. Leland, 

a robust frame of bodj^ a vehemence of passion, an 
elevated imagination, were the characteristics of the peojde. 
!Noble instances of valour, generous effusions of benevolence, 
ardent resentments, desperate and vindictive outrages, 
abound in their annals.^’ 
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']"lie main raust‘, liowcvta*, nl’ tlin tl«*j))v.yse<l stale ul ilic 
population, anil ilicir hiickwardness in civili/aiion, lor tliai 
tliev ^'ere so, under those eireumslances, must be adiuittecL 
was the uncertaintv ol tenure with )egard to laiuled })rO' 
j)erty, whieh kept tliein in eonstani vassalage lo their 
ehiefs, who wen* themselves subjeet to the *-11*00 absuiil 
system. Tl)c narrow, anti it may bt' s*iid, iin|>raetieal)[<- 
code o\' lirehon distribution ol t sliitt\ re(|nired a [)t r- 
petiial reciirnaicc to subdivision in the event <^1* deeea-i* : 
hence arose endless conf’usi«>ji. litigation, a*»il dl-^piil*', eJ»- 
tailing miscliievous habits on society, and m rvijig to lo>tei 
a disposition to acts ot \ iolei\ce. 

lVo})i‘rty was in lliis inantur eontimLilly ehangin;; 
masters. Ji was ijji])os-.ible that tla* stale <it ^oi‘iel y ‘CHaild 
materially improve, bteause there existed iH>n<‘ oi ihost. 
excitinti: causes \\lii<*h iiave men in iij*)derii times 
action in such vm ions ways. .Agriculture v^as confinetl to 
the mere >uj>p]y ol the 4'C(‘iipaiiU or of those who nuum- 
liictmcal c rms or ; . liclcvs of cloiliiiig : in the latter partietilat‘, 
the countrv ’iad Citlaintil eon-Jilei aifle eel* hi iiv. "^riie 
cultivation 4»t tiu; s(iil was lijuited ** i;i>th iiann the sln> 

ita: i!i ■ -ni.:';;.- la v. 

he:irte<! writer' rruiai: ifii .nii itni ; ; • \ i.. ila::hn\i 

u[)iiiiou uiil cantinae m 1.^ t ^ tailM l-r 'jivm 

tiiat Ireiaiid had ai? f -n r, Tin- ..ejiHiimf, that lla* t 'Mama 

was belter inhahited t' aaat I tlian . t [-rrM;n% j- nei idiaifh-d, 

ev(*n tn the i’aet. oi‘ vr;.** tulile '«>ii Ibtittd with mark’, ol' at ion 

on the sides of inonntaiii n>»v» r*>\erei! with hni;. i iiat tidaLa* has bc-rn 
empliiyed in liio-i- MUiati**!:. nu.i'onhti-ii ; I'M im;:\ it not fa a-serti-d. 
that llK>se if ni;.df ti* pr<*dnf(' f’or the .',np|WFrt ei pcoph- 

\vhf> liad made c bol< •• ot'tl lO'C »'!< ’.iited si t nat ioii''. lor defence or si-cnrit^ r 
Were it not tdiat theie is l( \e'. etahle matter to snj>j>l\ or protfma 
The growtl* of bous now tftan in f<M im r ilnns, sm li a phtaiomenon 
inh^ht be a^ain ^^ith<■s^ed by liitniar aaii<ji::'i iaic., '.hoiihl tin* (lesoiatiic 
Inuid of war if‘iiH>ve thc' jaTsons w bo-^t imhisii x is jiov. : t en t overino 
olber parts of those very same muniilaim. ith patclua, ot‘ cniliv ation . 
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j>l icily ofilK* oviicnil iiiodr. <>!' living, (their food Cl)llsl^linM 
chii.lly of till* oiilk and tlesh of their entile, tlic hides beinpr 
reserved }>rincijially Jis an article of tralTic,) and iheir hciiiijj 
imired to inilitnrv exercises, in which the most active, 
iniiscnlnr exertion could alone secure M’periur distinction. 
Kvt‘n their devotional exercises partt'ok of their liabitual 
leinj)erance, of which circaimstance old (.\amj)ion bears 
witm\ss : tJie same beino- vertuously bred up/' says he, 

or r(‘f‘ornied, are sueli mirrt)urs of holinesse ami austeritie, 
that 4>tlier natioiKs j etaine but a sliewe or shad<»w ol’ devo- 
tion in Ci»niparis(m of them. An for absiinenee and lastin;^, 
wliiefi these day.' make dan*i;er(ms, this is to them a 
fiiniliar kind (»!' cliasiistrUKait/ " 

'The s<.*eular order oi’ elej’<>:v e\iste<l at llu‘ same lime as 
;!n' monastic, but in a manner altoirelher dilleieiil iVom 
what il has been known in after airc'^. Dowji to the beuiji- 
niiii; of th<* ninth eeiilury. the Irish ehurch was etwerned by 
bishojis, wlio, it appears, were in liinetion little sujimm r lu 
the paidehial elei ^y ot the ju'esent day. Tiic maintenance 
of llie l»i-^ho[)>, and tlieir ecclesiastical ofheeis, was entirely 
afforded 1>\ voluntary i-ontribution, \\lneh was liberal and 
abundant beytuid iiieir wislies, of which ttiey •rave jj^ratilV- 
in^ t vi4leiici? by the manner in w hich lliey ajiplied tlu- 
revenue thus ;;risini»’ ; namely, the whole was divided into 
lour e(jiial portions, o\' which one supplicil the i)ersonal 
wants of the bisliop: another, those of his clergy; a third 
was distributed among the poor, and the fourth was ap- 
proprialeii to the building ami repair of cliurclies. They 
possess 4 (l nothing in the way of tithe or territorial pro- 
perty : tfiat w as a pi^ovision made in later times. 

'Idle fact just stated is eminently proveil ii' the character 
of IVIalaehias, bisIioj)ol' Armagh, wlio succeeded C'elsus in 
?.hat dignitv, and wlio w as a chief jneaiis ol bringing about 
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a conformity of the Irish church witli that of Home, by a 
concession of supremacy to the hitter ; there being always 
between them a perlect unity of faith and discipline ever 
since the question concerning Easter had been adjusted. 
This prelate had distinguished himself by endeavouring to 
set aside the claims of hereditary succession then maintained 
in certain powerful septs, by whom all appointments to the 
wealthy abbacies were carrieil ; anil his mode of life was 
a convincing proof of his ilisinterestedness. The mortilied 
character of this first rate enthusiast is thus portrayed by 
the historian of his life. 

“ F rom the day of his birth to the day of Ihs death, he 
lived sine jiropriOi without claiming property in any thing; 
he had neither men servants nor maid servants, neither 
towns nor villages, neither any revenue ecclesiastical or 
temporal in his bishopric : for his provision, {ad mensam 
episcopalcniy) he had no certainty allotted him, whereupon 
a bishop might live ; he had no certain monastery or dwel- 
ling place, for he tlaily went about all the parishes, preach- 
ing the gospel, and living by the gospel, as the Lord had 
ordained, saying. The labourer is worthyW his rew’ard. Of 
such as travelled with him, he carried about to relieve them 
all. To be short, Malachias, neither in diet or raiment, was 
discerned from tlie rest of the brethren ; when he went 
a preaching with footmen, he w-ent on foot, although a 
bishop and legate.” 

To this latter title it was owing that his countrymen, not- 
withstanding his extraordinary sanctity, were unwilling to 
receive his propositions with cordiality, from a rooted and 
universal dislike to every thing like foreign interference in 
their national concerns. The influence of the Roman 
pontiff was never admitted in Ireland beyoi.d that of a 
spiritual supremacy, and that not even until the year 1111, 
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when, by the exertions of' Malachias, the bisiiops in full 
convocation surrendered up to Rome the rights whicli they 
until then enjoyed. 

At lengtl), in the year 1152, a general council of the 
Irish clergy, summoned by Cardinal Paparon, legato, d 
latere, was convened at Kells, where the supremacy of the 
Pope was solemnly recognized, and such arrangements 
agreed on, that all further opposition to this long>desired 
measure was for ever removed. Four palls were distributed, 
by apostolic authority, to four archbishops, whose sees 
were severally denominated, Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and 
Tuam, each having its respective suffragans. The ap- 
pointments to the sees thus determined were as follows : 
Gelasius superintended the concerns of Armagh, witJi the 
dignity of Primate; Gregory sat in Dublin, Donatus in 
Cashel, and Edaiius in Tuam. 

“ Without cities, urbanity and civility cannot take place. 
In large communities only, the hardness and roughness of 
ituked nature can be ground down and }x>Iished. It is from 
a fre<iuent collision of many minds that those sparks of 
genius are struck out, which not only enlighten the under- 
standing, but correct the heart, and furnish those innume- 
rable embellishments of art, which give unspeakable 
charms to social intercourse, and, in some degree, exalt 
the dignity of human nature.” So thought and wrote 
Dr. Campbell, Chancellor of St. Macartin’s, Clogher, in 
1 790 ; so tliinks and wishes every one, even now-a-days, 
who loves the good of mankind, and promotes its improve- 
mrat, whether in the cloister or the tented field, the 
verdant valley or the cloud-capt castle, the joyous psisture 
or the crowded city. Witliout, however, waiting to ascer- 
tain whether the churches and monasteries in Ireland were 

« 1 . 
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built of wood, and wattles, and sods,” or more perma- 
nent materials, let us observe, and with philosophical 
fidelity, so far as possible, note the occurrences which 
have rendered Ireland still an important subject for historic 
research. 



CHAPTER II. 


SUMMAKY OF EVENTS IN IRELAND, FROM ITS INVASION 

IIV HENRY il. 

1 HE great synod of the Irish clergy, held at Kells, ns just 
mentioned, in J 152 , at which Cardiind Paparon assisted 
on the part of the Homan Pontiff, and three thousand 
clergy, with several princes and nobles on liehalf of tlie 
church of Irelaiul, an entire union and communion in all 
things with the sec of Rome was solemnly agreed on, and 
all circumstances seemed to confirm the idea that the in- 
ternal tranquillity and general prosperity of the countiy 
was finally secured, Roderick O’Connor was then mo- 
narch of all Ireland, and about this time occurretl one 
of those minor incidents which often decide the destinies 
of nations. 

Oermod Mac Munough, a rude and licentious prince, 
king of Leinster, had debauched the wife of O’Rourke, 
king of Breffni, and the injured prince claimed the pro- 
tection of the monarch, demanding satisfaction for the 
outrage ; his complaint was urged with manly dignity, and 
in a style of expression which argues the very respectable 
state of literary composition then in use. As the docu- 
ment is curious, its insertion here may be allowed. 

“ O’llorcius, Lothcrico monarcho, S. 

** Ltsi non sum nescius, (illustrissime princeps,) humanos 
casus quo semper animo ferendosj et hominis esse, virtutis 
prestantia excellcntis, ob incrctricis inconstantiam mutabili- 
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tatemque non effeminari; tamen turn atrocissiinum hoc 
crimen, quod od te, certc scio, prius omnium rumore, 
quam meis literis allatum est, ita sit hactenus in-auditum, 
ut ante hunc diem, non sit, nostra memoria, contra ulluni 
(quod sciam) Hibernicum regem susceptuin ; severitas me 
jubet justitiae concedere, quod caritas monet, vindicta re- 
cusare. Si dedecus spectes, hoc ad me unum fateor per- 
tinet, si caussam consideres, en tibi mecum est communis. 
Qualem enim, in nostris lioniinibus, nobis regia domin- 
atione devinctis, spem collocabimus, si mulicrosus hie 
Msechus, ac potius pudicitim expugnutor, tunti sceieris im- 
punitatem fuerit consecutus? Qui)>]ie, inulta principum 
flngitia (qui in omnium oculis habitant) perniciosam imi- 
tationem exempli populo prodere consiiescunt. In sinnma ; 
meam erga te voluntatem satis exploratam babes. \’itlcs 
me fortunie tells sanciatum, mnximis incommodis adfectum, 
summis difficultatibus adflictura I Reliquum est cum lotus 
animo ct studio sini tuus, ut injurias, quibus laceror, tarn 
consilio togatus, <|uam auxiiio armatus persequaris. Hoc 
cum veils, et ut velis, non soluni a te postulo, verum etiam 
flagito. Vale.” 

For the convenience of those readers who may happen 
not to be conversant with the language of tins interesting 
document, a translation is subjoined.* 

• O’Rourke, to Roderic the monarch, greeting : 

Although I am not ignorant, most illustrious prince, how a man ought 
to bear the misfortunes incident to life, and that a virtuous man should 
not debase his character by lamenting the inconstancy and fickleness of 
a wanton, yet as this most outrageous crime, wliich report, 1 am certain, 
much sooner than my letter, has carried to your ears, so unlitiard of 
heretofore, has never, until tliis day, so far as I know, been perpetrated 
against any Irish king, severity compels me to that just vengeance which 
charity would forbid. If you reflect on this disgrace, I confess it is 
entirdy my own ; but if you judge of the cause, it is common to us 
both. What reliance can we place on those submitted to our royal 
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The appeal to*' the monarch brought tlie required sup- 
port, and tlie royal delinquent •was solemnly deposed, and 
expelled the kingdom with disgrace. In this emergency, 
he applied to Henry IL, then engaged in a war with 
France, which kept him so employed, that he could not 
afford the exiled king the auxiliaries he sought to enable 
him to regain his lost possessions. The crime, moreover, 
which had caused Dermod’s expulsion, rendered him so 
infamous, that his life was forfeited for the offence, accord- 
ing to an ancient law, enacted in the time of Ollam Fodhla ; 
he therefore had no chance of being restored, except 
through foreign aid. The following sketch of this prince’s 
aj>pearance is thus given from Cambrensis. 

Dermod Mac Murrogh was a man tall of stature, and 
of a large and great body ; a valiant and a bold warrior in 
his nation ; and by reason of his continual hallooing and 
crying, his voice was hoarse ; he rather chose and desired 
to be feared than loved ; a great oppressor of his nobility, 
but a great advancer of the poor and weak. To his ow^n 
people he was rough and grievous, and hateful unto 
strangers ; he would be against all men, and all men 
against him.” 

Henry would gladly have availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded him by Dermod’s application and offer of fealty. 


authority, if this lascivious adulterer, or rather thb demolisher of chastity, 
obtiiin impunity of this signal guilt ? The flagitiousness of princes, if 
left unpunished, because they stand conspicuous to mankind, is certidn of 
leaving a pernicious example to the people. You see me wounded with 
the shafts of fortune, injured by the deepest wrongs, afflicted with the 
sorest embarrasment. It remains, then, as you are assured of uiy de- 
votion to your interests, for you to support me with your counsel, and 
with your sword help me to avenge the sorrows that wring my soul. 
This when you will, and os you will, 1 not only ask, but demand of you. 
Farewell. 
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to revenge himself for the depredations whicli had l>een com- 
mitted by the dcccndants of the Danes who had settlements 
on the coast of Leinster, whence they frequently issued with 
some Irish auxiliaries for the purposes of plunder, to the 
great annoyance of their English neighbours. But as the 
pressure of his aflitirs in Normandy required all his im- 
mediate means, the English monarch could only give his 
consent that the Irish king should endeavour to obtain 
assistance from the people of England, leaving him at li- 
berty to use such inducements as he pleased for that purpose. 
The following is a copy of the instrument legalizing 
Dermod’s application to Henry’s subjects, 

“ ITenry, king of England, duke of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, carl of Anjou, See., unto all his subjects, English, 
Normans, Welsh, and Scots, and to all nations ami pcojile, 
being his subjects, greeting : 

“ Whereas Dermod, king of I,einstcr, most wrongfully’ 
(as he inforineth) banished out of his own country', hath 
craved oui’ aid ; therefore, forasmuch as we have received 
him into our protection, grace ami favour, whoever within 
our realms, subject unto our command, will aid and help 
him, whom we have embraced as our trusty friend, for the; 
recovery of his land, let him be assured of our grace, ami 
favour.” 

The ambitious views of Henry had been directed to 
Ireland long previous to the time of Dermod’s expulsion, 
and the acquisition of that island to his English dominions 
appears to have engaged much of his secret puiqmse ; the 
power and influence of the clergy which then prevailed 
throughout Christendom, and was paramount in Ireland, kept 
him in awe, and prevented an open avowal of his designs. 
The late convention of the Irish churches with that of. 
Home, was a further bar to his hopes ; but on the death 
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i>l‘ tlui pope, uiuler whose auspices the union hud been 
rllected, liis successor uppearcd a proper ])erson to liivour 
ills project. 

Nicliolas Breakspear, a low-borii Englishman, had raised 
hitiiseir to the cardlnalate of Albano, and in 1154, the year 
ill which I leiiry came to the crown, was eh cted pope, under 
the lille ol‘ Adrian the Ibiirth. The causes tliat influenced 
his lioliness to evince his attachment to the English king, 
by pronuiting his designs ii]H>n Ireland, have never been 
tidly explaineil; but it would appear not remote Iroin trutii 
to assiU-t, lliat the stejis taken to induce the Irish clergy to 
acknowledge the pope’s supremacy, were made preliminary 
to the unjust traiisler of their country’s independence ; at 
least, tliat Henry look advantage of that circumstance to 
carry his design into execution. 

John of Salisbury, the king’s chaplain, furnislied with 
secret ])owers, made a|)[)lication to the pope, and not with- 
i)ul success : lor his holiness, with an arrogance which set 
at defiance every principle of justice, and the law of nations, 
usurping the authority oJ’ temporal dominion over Ireland, 
gave a bull to that ellecl, empowering Heniy to take pos- 
session ol’ that country nuule over to him by virtue of this 
ini<juitoiis comjiaet. The pretensions set forth in that 
extraorilinary instrument may be best seen in the bull 
itself: the following copy will prove. Unit the “ barbarous” 
Irish could write better latin, and express more elegantly 
the sentiments of virtuous minds, (as was seen in the letter 
of O’llourke) than the Iiomaii pontiff. 

Adrianiis episcopiis, servus servoruni Dei, cha- 
rissinio in Cliristo fdio, illustri Anglorum regi, 
saiutein et apositolicani benedictioiiein. 

‘‘ Laudabilitcr ct satis fructiioso de glorioso nomine pro- 
))agando in terris, el eteriia* felicitatis jjpraemio cumulando in 
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ccclis tua magnificentia cogitat, dum ad dilataudos ecclesia? 
tenninos,ad declarandam indoctis et rudibus populis Christi- 
anae fidei veritatem et vitiorum plantaria de agro dotninico 
extirpanda, sicut catholicus princeps intendis, et nd id 
coiivenientius exequendum, consilium apostolicic sedis ex- 
igis, et favorem, in quo facto quanto altiore consilio, et 
major! discretione procedis, tanto in eo fbliciorem progrcs- 
sum te (pracstante domino) confidimus habiturum, c<> quod 
ad bonum exitum semper et finem solent attingerc, (|ute de 
ai'dore fidei et religionis amore principium ncce|)crunt. 
Sane Hiberiiiam et omnes insulas, quibus sol justitiu* 
Christus illuxit, et qua; documenta fidei Christiana; cepe- 
runt, ad jus beati Petri, ct sacro-sanctae Komanm ccclesia* 
(quod tua etiam nobilitas recogiioscit) non est dubium 
pertinere, unde tanto in iis libcntius plantationcm fidelem, 
et germen gratum Deo inserimus, quanto id d nobis intcrno 
examine districtius prospicimus exigendum sigiiificasti qui- 
dem nobis (fili in Cliristo carissime) te Iliberniae iusulatn, 
ad subdendum ilium populum legibus, ct vitiorum plantaria 
inde extirpanda, velle intrare, et de singulis doinibus an- 
nuam unius denarii, beato Petro velle solvere pensionem, 
et jura ecclesiarum illius terrae illibata, et Integra conservare: 
nos itaque pium et laudabile desiderium tuum cum favorc 
congruo prosequentes, ct petition! tua: benignum impen- 
dentes assensum gratum et acceplum habemus. ut (pro 
dilatandis ecclesim terminis,. pro vitiorum restringendo 
dccursu, pro corrigendis moribus, et virtutibus inserendis, 
pro religionis Christianas augmento) insulam illam ingre- 
diaris et quae ad honorem Dei, et salutem illius terrae spec- 
taverint exequaris ; et illius terrae populus honorificc te 
recipiat, et sicut dominum venei^tur; jure nimirum eccle- 
siarum illibato, et integro permanente, et salva beato Petro, 
et sacro-sanctae Romanac ecclesiac de singulis domibus annua 
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unliis denarii pensione. Si ergo quod concepisti animo» 
effectu duxeris prosequente compendium, stude gentem illam 
bonis moribus informare ; et agas (tarn per te quam per 
illos'quos ad hoc fide, verbo, et vita idoneos esse perspexeris) 
at ducorctur ibi ecclesia, plantetur et crescat fidei Christianae 
rcligioy et ad honorcm Dei et saliitem pertinet animarum, 
per te nlitcr ordincntur ut a Deo sempitem® mercedis 
ciimuUim conscqui merearis, et in terris gloxiosum nomeu 
valeas in stcculis obtinere. Datum Rom®, anno salutis, 
11 . '36.” 

In tlie annexed translation, the English reader will view, 
with no less surprise than indignation, the indecorous im- 
port of that monstrous instrument. In order the better to 
gloss over its niunifcst violation of human rights, a con- 
firmation of its provisions was promulgated about sixteen 
years altcrwards by Adrian’s successor : the. latter is couched 
in the following terms: — 

“ Alcxaiuler cpiscopus, servus servorum Dei, cha- 
rissimu in Christo filio, illustri Anglorum regi, 
salutem ct apostolicam bcuedictionem. 

“ Quotiiam ea qum a predecessoribus nostris rationa- 
biliter indulta noscuntur, periiQtua mcrentur stabilitate 
firinari ; venerabilis Adrian! pap® vestigiis inhmrentes, 
nostrique desiderii fructum attendentes concessionem ejus- 
dem super Hibemici regni doininio vobis indulto (salva 
beato Petro et sacro-sanctae Roman® ecclesi®, sicut in 
Anglia sic ctiam in Hibernia, de singulis domibus annua 
unius denarii pensione) ratam liabemus et confirmamus, 
quatenus eliminatis iert'tc ipsivs spurcititSf harhara natio, 
qtujc Christiana censetw nomine^ vestrd indtdgentid viorum 
induat x>enitstatetn, et redacta in Jm'tnam hactams ii^ormi 
^finium illorum ecclcsid. gens ea per tws C/rris/iaftee pr<^essionis 



nomcn cum effectu de cetera conscqmtur. Datum llonice, au. 
sal. 1172” * 

^ " Adrian, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to his most 
beloved son in C^hrist, the illustrious king of England, health 
and apostolic benediction : 

Praiseworthily and profitably doth your magnificence purpose, by 
spreading abroad your mune w ith glory in the earth, and heaping up u 
reward of eternal happiness in heaven, whilst, as a Catholic prince, yt»u 
intend to widen the boundaries of the church, to declare the truth oi* 
the Christian faith to the ignoruTit and rude, and to extirpate the roots 
of vice from the field of the Lord, and for the more fitly accom|ilisliing 
this end, you require the counsel and favour of the Apostolic Sec ; 
wherein with how much the greater caution and discretion you proceed, 
by so much the more certain success (with (jrod’s helj)) we trust yon 
will have; because all things which take their beginning from ibc ar- 
<lour of faith, and the love of religion, are wont to attain a prosperous 
result and completion. Undoubtedly, Irclaml, iiinl all llie islands upon 
wdiich Christ, the 8uii of justice has shone, and wliicli have received 
the doctrine of the Christian faith, do of right belong to St. I\ ter an<l 
the holy Roman church, (which also your highness doth acknowledge ;) 
therefore we the more vsillingly impart to them the plantation of faith, 
and the seed pleasing 1*.) God, because, from internal ci>nviction, we 
foresee that the same will be strictly requirt?d of us. Von have significtl 
to us, (most beloved son in Christ), that you to enter iuti> the 

island of Ireland, ro bring that people umler law, and to extirpate 
thciiee the roots of vice ; and that you arc willing to pay to St. Peter 
a yearly tribute of one penny from each bouse, and to [ireserve the 
right-; of the churches in that land inviolatt^ and entire ; we, lliercfore, 
with suitable favour, joining your pious and landalile desire, and giving 
our gracious assent to your petition, do hold it pleasing and acceptable 
that (for extending the limits of the church, for restraining the pro- 
gress of vice, for correcting morals and implanting virtue, for the in- 
crease of the Christian religion) you enter into that island, and execute 
those things which tend to the honour of God, and salvation of that 
land ; and that the people of that land may receive you with all due 
honour, and reverence you as the Lord, the right of the churches re- 
maining perfectly inviolate and entire; and the yearly tribute of one 
penny from each house being reserved to Saint Peter an<i the holy 
Roman church. If, then, you do purpose to carry into effect the 
object you have conceived in your mind, study to relbnii that nation ^ 
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On reflecting, upon the terms of Adrian’s decree, and 
its confirmation by pope Alexander, it appears not unrea- 
sonable, that both should have been considered fiibrications; 
and, indeed, both bear internal and very strong evidence 
that such was the case ; yet a more convincing proof that 
cither tliey were forgeries, or, which is tantamount, that 
Henry looked upon them as matters unworthy of serious 
regard is, that the former lay over during the interval of 
its writing and confirmation, and even then they were 
used in a manner almost pacific, as will be seen hereafter. 
Wi(h regard, however, to the justice of the case, it may be 


with iiettor customs, and so act (both by yourself^ and by those whom 
you siiall know to be meet by their faith, words, and life^ that the 
church there may be embellished, and the religion of the Christian 
faith be planted and grow up, and those things which concern the 
honour of God and the salvation of souls, may be so otfaeririsc or- 
dered, that you may merit to obtain iVom God the abundance of ever- 
lasting reward, and be able to secure in this world a glorious renown 
for ever. Given at Rome, in the year of salvation, 1156.” . 

’Translation of the Cor\firmalory Bull. 

“ Alexander, bishop, servant of the servants orGh}d, to his most 
beloved son in Christ, the illustrious king of En g la nd, 
and apostolic benediction : 

“ Because those things which are known to have been wisely granted 
by our predecessors ought to be confirmed in perpetual hnl/««ig, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the venerable pope Adrian, and considering 
that our ^ircs fully accord with the grant of dominion over Ireland 
made by him to you. We do ratify and confirm the same (reserving to 
St. Peter and to the holy Roman church the tribute of one penny from 
each house, as it is in En^and so to be in Ireland,) provided the 
abominations of Ae land being put away, that barbarous nation, which 
is considered Christian only in name, may by your kind treatment assume 
more polite manners, and, their hitherto disorderly church bring reduced 
into orderly form, that people may, through you, efiectually obtria 
henceforth the repuCation of the Christian profession. 

“ Given at Rome, in the year of salvation, 1173,** 
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observed, that a more shameless usurpation was ' never 
attempted than that which would allow the pope the right 
of giving away independent and sovereign states at will ; 
and never was pretence more ridiculous or futile than those 
on which such usurpation was attempted to be grounded. 
How would Englishmen of tlic present day endure, that 
a dreaming bigot should presume to make the British 
monarch a vassal to a foreign dominion ? 

Although provided with letters-patent from the King 
of England, tlie endeavours of Dermod were ineil^tual to 
nuse the desired aid : in vain did he hold out the most 
flattering promises to induce numbers to join his cause ; 
he was at length obliged to have recourse to the Welsh 
princes, who liad been lately in arms in defence of their 
independence, and whose military ardour had not yet 
subsided. They w'ere, moreover, preparing to make an- 
other effort to throw off the English yoke, and one of the 
principal chieftains, Robert Fitzstephens, was tlien actually 
in confinement to prevent tiic attempt. 

Mac * Murrogh, therefore, applied to Richard, sur- 
named Strongbow, Earl of Strigul, Pembroke, and 
Chepstow, who readily entered into his views ; and, on 
promise of receiving in marriage Eva, daughter of Dermod, 
and succeeding to the kingdom of Leinster after his de- 
cease^ engaged to go over into Ireland the ensuing spring. 
This compact between Dermod and Strongbow was futile in 
point of right, os the succession could not be so guaranteed, 
as Mac Murrogh was aware, by the laws of Ireland; so 
that the banished prince must in that case have deceived 
his new ally, or finally determined by this detestable 
treason to risk the chance of arms, and witliout remorse, 
involve his guileless and guiltless country in the horrors of 
a foreign war. 
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In the progress of the negotiations with the Earl of Pem- 
broke» Mac Murrogh procured the enlargement of Fltz- 
stephens, and engaged h:m and his half-brother, Maurice 
Fitzgerald, to support his pretensions, having entered into 
an agreement, that, in the event of success, he should be- 
stow upon them the town of Wexford and two cantreds of 
land adjoining. With these slender hopes of assistance he 
lay concealed in the mountains of Wales for simie time, 
die lietter to disguise his designs; and of his behaviour 
there, Giraldus Cambrensis, bishop of St. David’s, who 
knew him personally, gives the following account : ** lan- 
guishing and lying for a passage, he comforted himself as 
well as he might; some time drawing, and, as it were, 
breathing the air of his countiy, which he seemed to snuff 
and smell ; sometimes viewing and lieholding his native 
hills, which in a fair day a man may easily descry.** 

After sometime spent in this retreat he got over privately 
to the monastery of Ferns, which he had founded, and 
there was soon discovered by his enemy O’Rourke, in con- 
sequence of the active measures he was taking to interest 
some of his countrymen in his cause ; but on making sub- 
mission to the monarch, and satisfaction to the injured 
O’Rourke, he was permitted to remain, upon giving his son 
as a hostage for his gcxid conduct, and a considerable ter- 
ritory was assigned for his support. Here he quietly waited 
the arrival of his Welsh auxiliaries, whom he urged to come 
to his immediate assistance 

Accordingly in the spring of the year 1170 ,. Robert Fitz- 
stephens landed with other chiefo, and 600 troops, who 
were joined by a considerable force under the commaad of 
Donald, the son of Dermod, and that prince soon after met 
them in person. Wexford fdl shortly into the hands of 
the merciless invaders, who were thus put in possessicm of 
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the territory which Mac Murrogh had promised. The 
hinges engagement to the Earl of Pembroke was soon after 
fuItUIed in like manner ; for^ having arrived, and carried 
Waterford by repeated assaults, he was immediately mar- 
ried to Eva, and then declared by Dermod, roi-damnah, 
or presumptive heir to the crown of Leinster, pursuant to 
the terms of the previous treaty. The Irish monarch hav- 
ing been apprized of tlie events at Wexford, expostulateil 
on the injustice of the invasion, but to no avail ; and indig- 
nant at the base proceedings of Mac Murrogh, put his 
son with his fellow hostages to death. The unfortunate 
Dermod was determined to dethrone the Irish monarch, 
to which he was strongly encouraged by his unexpected 
successes, but he became afflicted with a lingering and 
odious distemper, and died miserably the following year in 
the monastery of Ferns. 

Strongbow’s title to the crown, w’ith its dependencies, 
now afforded him sufficient pretence to push his successes, 
and he directly marched to Dublin to enforce his allegc<l 
right. Here he was more effectually opposed by the coura- 
geous Lawrence O’Toole, the archbishop, than even by the 
monarch of the island, who made an ineffectual show of re- 
sistance, his efforts being disabled by the dissensions then 
prevailing among the Irish princes, — an evil which perpe- 
tually operated against their common interests, and eventu- 
ally led to their individual suppression. 

Henry, whose jealousy had been excited by the successes 
of the Welsh chieftains, dreading that their power thus 
augmented might be directed to the recovery of their native 
independence, and perhaps to his detriment as king of 
England, issued a proclamation recalling all his subjects out 
of Ireland, on pain of forfeiture of their estates. This de- 
nunciation was evaded by Pembroke’s surrendering his 
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Irish acquisitions into the king’s hands, and holding tliem 
as his subject ; and for that purpose he repaired to England 
to make his submission in person. The murder of Becket 
had so alarmed Henry, on account of the odium in which 
it was every where viewed, and which had brought on him 
all the thunders of the church, then too terrible to be re- 
sisted, tliat he was easily reconciled to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and settled upon him, in form, the possessiofis he had 
lately acquired ; and shortly after accompanied that noble- 
man to Ireland. 

Had the policy of Henry been more open and decided, 
the progress of his arms would have been attended witli 
many beneficial results, both to those subject to his autho- 
rity, and to the people whom he sought to govern. A de- 
sultory and ineffectual warfare, conducted by scanty means 
on one side, and marred by disunion on tlie other, excited 
in both a barbarous and unquenchable hostility which nei- 
ther could gratify, and which even the presence of Henry 
could not assuage. The princes of tlte country, wearied 
with constant broils amongst tlicmselves to such a de- 
gree, eagerly seized tlie opportunity of cultivating tlieir 
separate interests ; and on Henry’s arrival, which took place 
on the 18th of October, 1172, many of them, particularly 
those of the south, hastened to avail themselves of his in- 
terference against the authority of the monarch. 

The force wnth w'hich Henry was attended on that occa- 
sion consisted of 400 knights and 4,000 inferior soldiers : 
but it would seem that this display of military force was 
merely intended to gain respect rather tliah to compel the 
Irish to acknowledge his claim to sovereignty in the island, 
as founded on the pope’s decree; for having accepted the 
submissions of several of the native princes, his first concern 
was to have a convocation of the clergy held os soon as 
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possible^ as he knew that must essentidily t>roniote the ob- 
jects he had in view. Roderic, the monarch, whose autho- 
rity was still respected, had withdrawn his forces to the 
Shannon, and set the invaders at defiance; whilst O’Neal, 
Idng of Ulster, following the example of his superior, de- 
clined submission, and stood in such formididile array at 
the head of the hardy Gael, that the cautious Henry was 
unwilling to hazard any engagement with those princes. 

His whole attention was, therefore, directed to n^^ti- 
ation with the gownsmen, who were more likely to prove 
tractable, as being more directly under the influence of 
the holy see ; he, therefore, summoned a synotl at Cashel, 
which was numerous and splendid. Several of the southern 
princes attended, and so far the proceedings ap}>eared to 
have the countenance of the legitimate authorities. But, 
it being found impossible to obtain the sanction of Gelasius, 
the primate, or to induce that patriotic priest to recognize 
foreign interference in the affitirs of Ireland, Christian, an 
Italian l^ate, bishop of Lismore, a dignity to which he 
had been elected, it appears, for that purpose, was called 
to preside, although the archbishops of Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught were present. 

In this moUey assemblage, composed of a foreign prince 
widi his English and Welsh soldiers, and an unwilling 
clergy with dissembling chieftains, did Henry produce the 
bull of Adrian, backed by the confirmation of Alexander ; 
to both whidi, acceptance was (pven with a facility highly 
suspicious as to its sincerity ; and several resdlutknis were 
passed, by which the churches of Ireland and England 
were declared in conformity with that of Rome. As such 
a declaration was evidently superfluous, after the solemn 
compact made at Kdils in 1152, it can be ccmsidered only 
as an msidious mode of cementing the union of civil rights' 
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between the two nations. At this crisis Henry was called 
away by die fears of rebellion among his own sons, and 
also on the summons of two cardinals, who wero wuting in 
Normandy, to investigate the murder of Becket ; and thus 
ended his memorable expedition, which a few years after- 
wards was followed by the submission of Roderick O’Con- 
nor, and the extinction of the Irish monarchy. 

The ofters of submission and fealty on the part of the 
southern chieftains were as hollow and insincere, as Uiey 
were fraught with national calamity and personal degrad- 
ation to themselves ; and, in fact, the inauspicious visit of 
the English monarch, although it obtained for him a 
nominal dominion of a part of the island, by no means 
secured a permanent possession ; and of this there is me- 
morable evidence in the words of Sir John Davies, in ** a 
discovery of the true causes why Ireland was never entirely 
subdued, and brought under obedience of the crown of 
England, until die beginning of the reign of James 1.” 
wherein he says ; ** and so, being advertised of some stirs 
raised by his unnatural sons in England, wiUiin five months 
nftea his arrival, he departed out of Ireland without strik- 
ing one blow, or building one casde, or planting one garrison 
among the Irish : neither left he behind him one true suUtgect 
more than those he found there at his comity overt which 
were only the English adventurers spoken of before who 
had gained the port-towns in Leinster and Munster, and 
possessed some scopes of land thereunto adjoining, partly 
by Strongbow’s alliance with the lord of Leinster, and 
partly by plain invasion and conquest.” 

After Henry’s departure, the adventurers hedged them- 
selves into a small territory, called thejio/f, where the laws 
and customs with which they were used to be governed at 
home still continued to legulate their concerns ; but many 
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Irish s^ts remained undisturl^ed in their {Hbssessions, ruled 
entirely by their ancient laws and institutions. The late 
innovation upon the independence of the country had ex- 
cited but a momentaiy alarm among the Irish chieftains* 
but still served to keep alive that repulsive hostility which 
manifested itself on every future interference of England 
in their afiairs spiritual and temporal ; and however oiv 
posed to each other in domestic rivaliy', they seem to have 
cherished the remembrance of those late occurrences as a 
common and uniform ground of dislike to strangers. 

The little colony within the pale* instead of becoming 
formidable to the natives by superior policy or arts* fell 
daily into disrepute* bordering on contempt, from paucity 
of numbers* and preserved itself from the irruptions of the 
surrounding tribes* merely by superior discipline. The 
disunion and perpetual hostilities of the Irish chieftains 
among themselves was a further source of protection ; and 
this circumstance* once thoroughly discovered, l)ecnme ever 
afterwards a ground of hope for the palists ; not only to ex- 
tend themselves more at ease, but for subsequent aggres- 
sion* by artfully making those princes the means of mutual 
destruction. 

Had Henry pushed his policy with greater energy at the 
time of his visit* and, taking advantage of the impression 
then made upon the minds of the people* traversal the 
island with a strong military force* and established the 
English laws, even such as they were* at once* instead of 
temporizing with the clergy as he did* there is great reason 
to think that little, if any* of that wasteful slaughter, which 
afterwards devastated the country and perpetuated* its 
^uds, would have ensued. 

What a woful picture of overwrought malice defeating 
its own ends; of low-born ambition usurping the vices 
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which it would efface ; of cringing monopoly, and towering 
baseness, contending in mutual meanness ; of obscure 
murders, illuminated only by the flashes of the falchion, 
or the blaze of the faggot, might be exhibited in illus- 
tration of that lamentable ^iTor ! Such is not die object of 
this work ; a purpose much more gratifying is in view, — 
by tracing the faults of generations long gone by to im- 
prove the condition of the present, and secure the happiness, 
if possible, and the welfare of the future. 

The crude and helpless state in which Henry left the 
colony was but little improved by the appointment of 
Strongbow, as deputy of the king, over the places subject 
to his jurisdiction; nor were the successors of that Sari 
wise enough to benefit by his prudent example, to en- 
deavour to subjugate by alliance ; so that it became ne- 
cessary to fetch constant reinforcements from England to 
supply the waste of dieir troops in those petty expeditions. 
This practice met with so many obstructions that necessity 
at length compelled many of the English barons to adopt 
the plan of Strongbow, and by intermarriages with the 
native families secured a footing in the island, which they 
could not otherwise have done. But these new alliances 
became in time the cause of serious calamity to the country, 
when their descendants began to quarrel about the spoil. 

Whatever advantages had been gained by the English 
settlers in Ireland during the lifetime of Henry, and his 
son Richard, were nearly lost to them by the imprudence 
of John, who, visiting the country with the title of Lord 
of Ireland, conferred on him by his father, treated the 
Irish princes who were inclined to support his pretensions 
with such levity that a general combination of the natives 
was the consequence, and the annihilation of all the flatter- 
ing hopes of the colony was seriously tlireatened. This 
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event, however, was avoided by the valour and address of 
the English lords. In a subsequent visit John showed a 
determination to carry full obedience by force, for which 
purpose he came attended with a considerable army, but 
his eirpedition produced nothyig in the way of securing 
even the remotest resemblance of conquest : the establish^ 
ment of courts of justice in Dublin, the division of the pale 
into counties, and the building of some castles and forts, 
mark the extent of his exploits in Ireland : he did not 
deserve to acquire a new kingdom who had the weakness 
to give away his own. 

In the succeeding reigns of Henry IV. and Edward I. 
the colonists continued their aggressions with vuriouK 
sucxess. The Irish septs living within tlie pale, treated 
witli barbarous severity, and divided between the institutes 
of two irreconcilable systems, preferred the adoption of 
the English laws, as tending most to the security of pro- 
perty : seeing their situation helpless, they sought the pro- 
tection of tlie English monarch, and ofiered a sum of 
money equal to eighty thousand pounds of present cur- 
rency. The oiler was too tempting, and the proposal of 
such addition to the subjects of the crown too consistent 
with rational policy to be rejected, and Edward recom- 
mended it very stroqgly to the lords and g'entry of the pale 
for their immediate acceptance ; but they, strong in pre- 
judice as well as possession, absolutely refused to comply. 
The English Justinian, as Edward was called, knew the 
importance of the appeal to his justice^ and <comraanded 
the lords to assemble in a sort of parliament, and deliberate 
upon the matter. The order was complied with, but the 
aiq;>licaUon was finally refused. Thus was overthrown the 
first offisr to conciliation and friendly intercourse between 
the colonists and native Irish, and this unwise return for 
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their generosity kindled new resenttnentsy and engendered 
irreconcilable aversion to their ruthless oppressors. 

The effects of this impolicy were soon severely felU The 
English lords had acquired such vast possessions that they 
considered themselves independent of all authority* and 
each of ten great families exercised a sovereign right in the 
respective territories ; but this soon produced a rivalry* 
little indeed to be regretted if it concerned only themselves* 
yet of miserable consequences to the native population who 
were the unwilling supporters of each, and were equally 
the sufferers whichever side prevailed. So powerful had 
tliese family interests become that they not unfrequently 
met the royal authority, which was administered by deputy, 
with disobedience and open contempt. The fiimiiy of 
Fitzgerald deriving possession directly from Strongbow* 
exercised princely dominion by right of inheritance from 
Dermod Mac Murrogh, whilst the Ormond family* (de- 
scendants of Butler, to whom* as being a relative of Becket’s* 
Henry II. had granted enormous estates in Ireland as a 
reparation for tlie death of his relative,) opposed the former 
with full force frequently in tlie field. Spenser thus depicts 
the state of the English government in Ireland as conducted 
by deputy. 

** It was for the most part such as did more hurt than 
good ; for they had commonly out of the two fiunilies of 
the Geraldines and Butlers* botli adversaries and corrivales 
one against the other ; who, though for the most part ^they 
were but deputies under some of the king’s of England’s 
sonnes* brethren* or other neare kinsmen* who were the 
king’s lieutenmits* yet they swayed so much as they had 
all the rule* and the others but the title. Of which 
Butlers and Geraldines albeit there were very brave and 
worthy men* as also of other peeres of that realme, made 
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lords deputies, and lords justices, at sundry times, yet 
thorough greatness of their lute conquests and seignories 
th^ grew insolent, and bent both tliat regall authority, and 
also tlieir private powers, one against another, to tlie utter 
subversion of themselves, and strengthening of tlie Irish 
againe. This you may read plainly discovered by a letter 
written from the citizens of Cork out of Ireland, and re- 
mmning yet upon record, botli in the tower of London, and 
also among the chronicles of Ireland ; wherein it is by 
them complained, that the Lnglish lords and gentlemen, 
who then had great possessions in Ireland, began, through 
pride and insolency, to make private wars one against 
another, and when either part was weak, they would wagCy 
and draw in the Irish to take their part s by which means they 
both greatly encouraged and enabled the Irish, (which till 
that time had been shut iip within the mountains,) and 
weakened and disabletl themselves, insomuch that their 
revenues were wonderfully impaired.” 

This unfortunate state of misrule is further displayed in 
the same writer’s view of the state of Ireland. I'hc 
gowernorSi* says he, “ usually arc etevious <>/' one atiother's 
greater glory^ which if they would seek to excel by btdter 
government, it should be a most laudable enndation. But 
they doe quite otherwise. For this is the cotnnum order 
them, that who carneth next in placer not Jollow that 
course of government, however good, which his 2n'edeccssors 
held, either for disdanc (f himsef, or doid/t to have his doings 
drowned in another marCs praise, but will straight take a way 
quite contrary to the former : as if the former thought {by 
keeping under the Irish) to reforme them : the next, by dis~ 
countenancing the English, will aerry favour with the 
Irish, and so make his government seem plausible, as having 
the Irish at his command: but he that comes after, will pcr~ 
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happes JiMow neither the one nor the others but will dandle the 
otte and the other in such sort^ as he will sucke sweet out of 
them bothy and leave bittemesse to the poor country, which if 
he that cotnes after shall seeke to redresse, he shall perhappes 
find such crosses, as he shall be hardly aMe to hear, or doe 
any good that might work the disgrace (f his predecesuirsl* 

Here is a lamentable yet accurate picture of the country; 
for, whilst the colonists were harrassed by the contending 
interests of their governors, the natives were not less dis- 
tracted amongst the feuds of their chiefs* ; both, the victims 
of petty and inordinate ambition, were prohibited from 
making those advances in civilization and moral order which 
the natural advantages of the island so largely invited. The 
immediate effects of this vicious and futile mode of govern- 
ment were, the degradation of the various ranks of society, 
or more properly speaking, the disruption and disregard 
of all social ties,— the sword alone, with its conclusive 
arguments, settling every difference ; and brutal selfish- 
ness, or ferocious slaughter assumed the prerogatives of 
reason. 

England was rapidly rising on the scale of refinement, 
whilst unhappy Ireland was sinking into the gloom of 
barbarism, scarcely even a trace of her ancient elevated 
character being left. Every where distrust produced 
disunion ; the very apprehension of treachery excited fe^- 
ings of hostility, easily kindled into open acts of violence, on 
the slightest occasions of fancied or real wrong; chaotic 
anarchy ministered to by suspicion, cupidity, and ingratitude, 
called into action the worst passions of the human breast; 
and such among the multitude as had philosophy enough 
to look upon the frightful scene, found relief in the apatliy 
of despair. 

* Quicquid dclirant reges plectuntur Achivi. 
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In such confusion and universal degeneracy it could not 
be expected that the interests of reli^on were much at- 
tended to ; fur otherwise ; for the grand struggle to acquire 
property on the one side, and to protect it from rapacity on 
the other, made all in a great measure unmindful of those 
peaceful principles which would inculcate moderation and 
mutual forbearance. So a^tated was the pale, and so 
miserably small was tlie ecclesiastical revenue within the 
places under English jurisdiction, that few clergy of re- 
spectable English birth could be found willing to accept of 
any appointment in Ireland ; so that in progress of time 
the state of church discipline was so fallen away that there 
remained little hope of increasing the number of the saints, 
as was anticipated by the bull of Adrian. The most part 
of such English as resorted thither of themselves, were 
either unlearned, or men of bad note, for which they had 
forsaken their own country. 

The influence of the crown, it is true, continued to 
effect the appointment of Englishmen of family and educa- 
tion to the sees of Armagh and Dublin; and their authority 
as well as that of the other archbishops, was universally 
acknowledged and submitted to ; but the old system of 
domestic election was uniformly observed with regard to 
the inferior clergy. Still, however, the tumultuous state of 
public afiairs deprived die concerns of the church of that 
equable and calm character which ought to correspond with 
the exalted mids of its establishment. 

Thus fer our inquiry has embraced the most prominent 
points in the history of this interesting island ; from which 
it is erident diet the prindpal evils arose out of the feeble 
or corrupt modes of its government, from the moment it 
came within the influence of English dominion. The 
various effi:»rts to establish a paramount authority in fevour 
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of the colony became ineffectual or injurious, and that 
failure was the more remarkable as the revolutions at the 
same time going on in England were violent or relaxed; 
until at lengdi the pnlists appear to have blended with the 
people they came to subdu^ in a kind of intermediate 
union, in various gradation, between the condition of liege 
subjects to the parent government, and natural enemies to 
its authority; nay more, the depression of the pale be- 
came so great, that its inhabitants were so &r reduced as 
to pay a tribute, called the Mach rent, to certain of the 
native princes who had taken them under protecUon 
against every other aggression : and tliis tribute, annually 
drawn out of England, was enforced by arms whenever it 
was neglected to be paid. 

The conflicting interests which kept the settlers at per- 
petual variance, gave rise to disgraceful quarrels among 
them, in which they distinguished one miother as Etiglish 
by birth, and English by blood, and materially increased the 
calamities of the colony. By an extraordinary and un- 
warrantable stretch of arbitrary power, all the old grants 
of land were resumed to the crown, and all persons were 
declared to be unqualified to hold offices in Ireland, 
except those possessed of property in England ; and every 
** mere Irishman”* was excluded from every office or 
place of trust in any city, borough, or castle, in the king's 
land, and from every ecclesiastical benefice or religious 
house under his majesty’s dominion, on any pretence what- 
soever. Thus did this contemptible policy shut out the 
native Irish who lived under English jurisdiction, from the 
least share in the benefit of English laws : the 

colonists who had already made great sacrifices to maintain 

* To kill a “ mere Irishman” in time of peace was not considered 
felony. 
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their acquisitions ; invited fresh incentives to the agitations 
already in excess, and brought the whole country inV> t,ho. 
most deplorable condition. 

Under these circumstances, the degenerate, distracted, 
and barbarous state of the aboriginal Irish alone preserved 
the English nuthorlt^'^ from annihilation. Then had the 
government of England a glorious opportunity of con- 
solidating its strength by incorporating all the people of 
the island under the same system of law : the genius of the 
Irish is naturally prone to love justice, and none are more 
amenable to its impartial administration : tlie spirit of jthe 
English laws would undoubtedly have been reverenc^ in 
preference to the arbitrary dispensations with which they 
were visited, upon the dismemberment of their ancient in- 
heritance. Instead of that, they were declared enemies, in 
the most unnatural manner intercourse was forbidden, 

* This then I note as a great defect in the civil policy of this king*- 
dom ; in that for the space of three hundred and fifty years at least, 
after the conquest first iSttenipted, the English laws were not eoin- 
mimieatied to the Irish, itOr the benefit and protection thereof allowed 
untp though tlicy earnestly desired and sought the same : for as 

long as they were out of the protection of the law, so as every JBlnglUh* 
niiA might oppress j and kiU them without crmtroul^ how was it pos- 

slble they should be other than enemies to tlie crown of England ? If 
the king would not admit them to the condition of subjects, how could 
they learn to acknowledge and obey him as diq||rik^nim ? when tliey 
might hot commerce nor converse with any cim inan, nor enter into 
any town or City, without peril of their fives, whither should tlicy lfly 
but into the woods and mountains, and there live in a wild and burfkis^ 
rous manner? If the English magistrates would not nile 
law which doth punish treason, and murder, and theft with death, but 
leave them to be ruled by their awn lords and laws, why should thc^ 
not embrace their own Brehon law which punisheth no olience but with 
a fine or erickf If the Irish be not permitted to purchase estates of 
freeholds or inheritance, which might descend to their children, ac- 
cording to the couice of our common law, must they hot continue their 
custom of tMMStry? which makes all their possessions iincertitin,' and 
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and conciliation in every way precluded ; whilst, by the 
most unaccountable malversation;,, their uninvaded property 
was cantoned out as destined spoil, whenever a favourable 
opportunity should encourage aggression. 

The characteristic apathy' or indolence of the Irish 
surrounding the pale ke])t tlicni in a state of inaction ; 
whilst their chiefs, fancying themselves at the height of 
superiority over the invaders, liecause they were receiving 
a petty consideration fur abstiilning from hostilities; or, 
perhaps, as more consistent with their naturally generous 
character, thinking that nothing more was to be appre- 
hended from men so humbled and reduced, disdained to 
oiler further molestation. Thus all lay in a general, but 
dangerous state of tranquillity; — wakeful cupidity of con- 
(juest on one side, and vengeful, imprudent impetuosity 
on the other, ever ready to burst forth on the slightest 
collision. 

Whilst Kngland was tom by the White and Red Rose 
factions, the people of Ireland remained but little afl&cted 
by the contest, except so fiir as some of the lords of the 
pale were drawn to support the competitors, as family con- 
nections claimed their assistance : in these efforts the rival 
&inilies of the Geraldines and Butlers were most active in 
furnishing contributions, alternately assuming superiority 
in Ireland, according to the various turns of Ibrtune ex- 
perienced by the Plaiitagenets or Tudors. Bven aftm* 
the accession of Henry VII. destructive animosities still 


brings confusion, barbarism, and incivility. In a word, if the English 
would neither in peace govern them by the Jaw, nor could in wiw root 
them out by the sword, must they not needs be pricks in their eyes, 
and thorns in their sides, till the world’s end ?”— Sir John Davies’s 
Discovery. 

£ 
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oondnued, aiid political intrigue ran to such excess that 
more than one spurious competitor was raised up for the 
purpose of disputing the king's right to the throne. 

The superior prudence and severity of Henry easily put 
down those idle attempts; he wisely pardoncxl his op- 
ponentSy and resolved to manage the affairs of Ireland 
rather by policy than force. For that purpose the office of 
deputy was conferred on Sir lixlward Poynings, whose 
legislative enactments in tlie little jxirliaroent at Drogheda 
so effectually circumscribed the influence of the Irish lords, 
that th^ could no longer make laws for Irelcmd wSthoUt 
having the previous sanction of the English govermhent. 
This fomous enactment, emphatically called Poynings' Law, 
was at first hailed with joy by the gentry of the pale, 
who were exhausted and wearied by the arbitrary, proceed- 
ings of the l<^s ; but it afterwards became injurious to 
future parliaments in Ireland, and produced some of the 
most niesnorable events in the history of the couutiy. 

. Henry VIII. came to tlie throne of England with great 
advanta^s, as he united in his person the rival interests 
wli^ had so long distractetl bis country; but he was of 
an age unfit for inunediate benefit to either England or 
Ireland. For several years after his accession the Gleral- 
dines and Buffers carried on their dbputes wcffi iinabmed 
vigour, and the colony became alarm^ ftn* its existentia* 
A powerful party was formed, who resolved to lay. beCiffa 
the king, through his minister Wolsey, the true Mate, of 
ffieir ciivamstances. ** In the various matters of ..this 
kddrms is a cmnphutit against the too frequent change: 'of 
governors; the enoraaonis jurisdiction granted to iwnona ; 
ffie banbhmeaAii«C^iE^U^ freeholdem byiiitnl^hla.e3MMi> 
tinns^ of an Irish orkbhle into .thair 

places, at once the fittest objects and instruments of op- 
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pression ; and the degraded condition of the colony, in 
which the English laws, manners, .habit, ^ and language, 
were confined within the narrow' compass of twenty miles." 

This appeal drew Henry’s attention to die afibirs of 
Ireland, and the Lord Leonard Grey was sent o<ver with 
iiill powers to settle the kingdom. The proceedings of 
this nobleman soon restored confidence to the colonists, 
and the parliament was encouraged to pass laws in conlbr^ 
with the views of die king, which were now directed 
to the great work of reformation: many of the Irish 
obieftiuns also were reconciled to submission, the more 
readily because their pride was soothed by Henry’s 
assuming (shortly aftei", 33 Henry VIII.) the title of 
king of Ireland^ such w'as their hereditary, reverence for 
royal authority. 

“ This preparation being made,” says Sw, John Davies, 
*•* he (the deputy) first propounded and passed in parlia- 
ment those laws which made the great alteration in die 
state ecclesiastical, namely, the act whicli dedared King 
Henry the Eighth to be supreme head of the church of 
Ireland; the act prohibiting appeals to the cfoiixdk of 
Rome ; the act for first fruits and twentieth part to be paid 
to the king ; the act for faculties and dispensations .f and, 
lastiy, the act that did utterly abolish die usurped authority 
of the Pope. Next, for the increase of the king’s revo" 
nue, by one act he suppressed sundry abbies and rel^ious 
houses ; and by another act resumed the lan<fe of the ab- 
sentees. And, for the civil government, a special sUdjute 
was made, to abolish the hlach-renti and tributes exacted 
by the Irish hrom the English f^olonists ; and another law 
enacted, that the English appard, language, and manner 
of living, should be used by all suMi ns would acknowledge 
themselves the king’s subjects.” 

F. 2 
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The greater part of the above laws, passed in the twenty- 
eighth of the king, were rather specious than effective, as 
the king’s authority had scarely any influence whatever 
beyond the reduced limits of the pale ; and although several 
of the Irish princes, such as O’Neal of Ulster, and O’Brien 
of Munster, &c. accepted English title.s from Henty% at the 
instance of the deputy, Sir Anthony St. Leger, they still 
held themselves absolute in their several territories, anti in- 
dependent of the crown, except so far as regdr^etl mere 
submission in appearance. The suppression of the monas- 
teries gave Henry what he found more immediately iiseffal; 
and he felt the less concern about fixing the civil adminis- 
tration of the kingdom upon a permanent footing, and, 
therefore, the application of the Irish to be admitted fo the 
benefit of the English laws was again treated with indif- 
ference. 

Hitherto Ireland had known nothing but the ordinary 
calamities attendant upon .’i warfare, chequered only with 
the common passions of men, arrogant, ignorant, and domi- 
neering, whilst successful in their pursuit of plunder, and of 
others learning the vices of their oppressors, and their means 
of annoyance to retaliate the injuries of which they felt the 
severity; nor had a struggle of four centuries of mutually 
barbarous and sanguinary continuance, brought either to a 
sense of the miseries which their dissensions produced : 
hencefbrtliy the hostile principle assumed a new charm^er 
of acerbity from the progress of religious discord, which, 
unhappily for the general quiet, was now first introduced 
with tlie acts of Henry VIII. 

Commissioners had been appointed to induce the clergy 
and people of Ireland to conform to the principles of tlie 
Keformation, as it was established in England ; but tliis 
was strenuously opposed by the primate, Cromer, whose 
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exertions effectually obstructed the progress of the in- 
tended change in spiritual matters, although supported by 
all the authority and armed interference of the govern- 
ment. To cause the renimciation of the Pope’s authority, 
with regard to the unwilling boon of supremacy, was not 
diihcult, because the Irish never cordially assented to that 
measure ; nor was its transfer to the English monarch quite 
otyectionable, as it was considered to refer to temporals 
only ; but the attempt to induce them to abjure the religion 
of their ancestors, which they prized beyond all worldly 
good, was looked upon with abhorrence. 

The feelings which had consoled the Irish under all the 
distress and oppression already heaped upon them, be- 
came nothing, in comparison of the evils they apprehended 
from innovation in religious doctrines ; the extravagant 
zeal, moreover, of the persons who were engaged in propa- 
gating the new creed, served to alarm them still more and 
the more prudent saw with concern the images and relics 
of ancient ceremony exposed to sale without decency or re- 
serve, and tlie hallowed monuments of their saints destroyed 
with Vandalic fury, and even the venerated crozier of 
St. Patrick indignantly committed to tlie flames. The 
event was not doubtful, it was interminable war. Tlie Re- 
formation commenced in uniting religious and polemical 
supremacy, as direct and just means for the accomplishment 
of an imaginary ultimate good, and the effort was made at 
tlie endless cost of a nation’s peace, the destruction of pro- 
perty, and the utter confusion of all right, human and divine. 

Throughout the reigns of die amiable and lamented 
Edward VI. *, and the sanguinary bigot, Mary, the state of 

* When Archtmhqp Cranmer brought the warrant for the execution 
of a woman whom he had himself condemned for heresy, to 110^6 it 
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Ireland remained much the same as l)efure, inothtng being 
done to tranquillize the country, but rather the breech of 
religious difference was more mischievously enlarged, and 
the animosity of party revived attempts to annul the acts 
of Hesiry VllI^ and to restore the influence and predomi- 
nance of Rome once again into Ireland. But a salutary 
check attended the injudicious measures of Mary, as die 
Irish saw, with increased dissatisiaction, that while her 
government was pretending a restoration of religious rights, 
die arms of her deputy, Sussex, were depriving them of 
their estates, the whole of die two extensive district^ Ijdik 
and Oihilia, now King’s and Queen’s counties, being added 
to the pale, and vested by acA of parliament in the crown. 

Another proceeding of the Earl of Soskx struck more 
deeply at the ancient independence of the conntiy, and 
such was its apparent unreasonableness, that it was looked 
upon as highly preposterous. He caused an act of par- 
liament to be passed, authorizing the chancellor to award 
commissions to persons selected by the deputy, who were 
to perambulate the territories of the Irish princes, and 
secretly ascertain the situadon of die several parts of the 
country, so that a division might be made of the same into 
counties ; and these, being certified to die depu^, and 
approved of by him, were to be returned and enrolled in 
the chancery, and thencelbrdi oopsidered a*> efiectnally 
determined as if they had ro^eived the sanction of die fiar- 
Kanlent. 


sigrted by the kiag, he was obUgetl to use hU hb theological argumeeta 
to iodoee the humane and feeling prince to perfect the fatal iaathunent. 
At-Ucbgdi £dii?ard set hb hand to the warraiit, but with tear^i in hb eyes, 
tdiing-f^rwiner, that, ** if he did wrong, he (Cranmer) diontd answer 
fpglt to God.** — Burnet, Part II. book }. p. 1 12. 
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, The polijcy thus observed in laying a foundation for 
future, claims, became from its insidious tendency a cause 
of uneasiness and serious alarm ; and secured to the gOK 
vernment, for the first time, a ppwerfiil means of corrupt- 
ing the source of legislation by enabling die deputy to 
command a favourable majority on^every occasion^ by 
causing tlie election of new members for the Utopian 
counties.. The influence of this anticipatorj' possession 
extended much further ; for, although the power of the 
,])ative septs, particularly' in Ulster, was still in a great 
degree unbroken, yet the government, by declaring at any 
time a particular portion of the country forfeited to the 
crown, whatever might have been the pretext for such a 
declaration, left room for pretensions at a future day. 

The commencement of £lizabeth’s reign was compare^ 
lively quiet, but the apprehensions rabed by the clandes- 
tine survey just noticed, and the endeavours to carry un- 
popular measures through parliament, in a time extremely 
shorty brought forth on active opposition which ended in 
an open rupture of many of the more powerful barons with 
die crown. O’Neal, the dynast of Ulster, seized on the 
first attempts to promote the Reformation in Ireland, as a 
pretence for breaking widi the government, whilst, at the 
same time, the feuds of Desmond and other chiefs in 
Munster, gave the deputy. Sir Hmiry Sidney, ample oc- 
cupation for all his resources. The murder of O’Neal by 
some Scotch adventurers removed one enemy, and the 
activity and address of the deputy subdued or reconciled 
the rest, at least for a time. 

Tlie parliamentary enactments, chiefly obtained by an 
ardficial majority, were calculated to break down die au- 
thority of the nadve chieftains, who were forbidden to 
assume Uieir accustomed tides in places occupied the 
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goverp^ieu^ imlcss sanctioned by grants from the queeiiy 
whi^i tliey were invited to take, in order to be uivested 
with them again, after the manner of English tenure i the 
cluef goyernpr was also authorized to present to Uie eccle> 
sia^fcal dignities, of Munster and Connaught; but.tlie 
efficacy of these a^ts, and others more revolting to Uie 
feelings of tlte. Irish, wus prevented the <listurbauce$ 
which broke out afresh, attended widi greater virulence, in 
cmisequence of the severe measures used to advance the 
Reformation. 

in this insurrection the Earl of Desmond took tlie lead, 
and several deputies were found unequal to the task of 
restoring tranquillity. The more active measures of U»e 
Eiarl Grey r<q)ressed the efforts of the disaffected, but his 
steps were marked witli blood and desolation, so that 
Elizabeth, was unwillingly compelled to leain:.,,tbo.,>i«Miphin" 
sant trutli, tlxat if the government were continued, i||..lihc 
hands of that deputy, her majesty wonld have to reign 
over nothing but oslies oud carcasses. This was consi* 
dered, even by Elizabeth, a bad way of daminunicoting the 
light of the gospel; Grey was unwillingly recalled, ami a 
general amnesty granted to such of thg tidherents of Des- < 
mond and his confi^erates, as would m'cept of it. The 
iiufortuimte earl hima^li^ drtT^ h? idie extreme of misery,. 
wes detected lur^ig^Ui ^ refiii^ -cajbin, and beheaded by « 
common soldier. 

The calamities of the southijof^ t 

Ireland by the pnogrewof^lplri^Vonns were truly ^g^tful. 
Tl^ following hidepuf that expedition is drawn 

by,, Spencer, secretary fp.Exrl Grey, (the author . of the 
misery,) pf which the writer was himself aH eye-witness. 

** Tbip proof whereof” meaning a harass/lng .*md destruc- 
tive warfa)^ 1 saw sufficiently exatupled . in . these late 
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wars of MunsteF ; for notwitJistanding that the same was a 
most rich and plentiful couiittry, full of com and cattle, that 
you would have thought th^ should have been able to 
stand long; yet, ere one year and a half, they were brought 
to such wretchedness, as that any stony heart would have 
rued the same. Out of every comer of the woods and 
glynnes they catnc creeping forth upon their haiids, for 
their legges could not bear them ; they looked like aha> 
tomies of death ; they spake like ghosts crying out of their 
graves ; they did eat the dead carrions, happy where they 
couid hnde them, yea, and one another soon ^er, insomuch 
as the very carcasses they spared not to scrape out of their 
graves ; and if they found a plot of water-cresset or sham- 
rocks, diere th^ flocked as to a feast, fl>r the time, yet 
not able long, to continue therewithal ; that in short space 
there ‘Were none almost left, and a most populous and 
plenUful counti^ suddainely left voyde of man and beast; 
yet, sure in all that warre, there perished not many by the 
sword, but all by the extremitie Of femine.** 

'On the recal of C^rey, under whose militaiy administra- 
tion such havoc had been made. Sir John Peirot succeeded 
as deputy; a man to whom the great body of the people 
of Ireland looked up with reverential confidence, on ac- 
count of his justice, impartMity, and liberal policy, as 
wdl as for his thorough experiend: in the aflairs of the 
country, and his knowledge of the causes of the existing 
troubles, having filled (in 1570) a^'iiitQation of important 
trust as president of Munster, duiing ^fih^ administrafion 
of sir Henry Sidney. This able aifd disoeraing magistrate 
determined, a benevolent and' vHse plan of government, 
to smtle the trutquillity and happiness of the country on a 
secure and permanent foundation. By a steady, strict, 
and impartial execution, hnd gradual extension ofIBnglish 
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Ittw, lie lumed to 1^educe all tlie inhabitants of the islwd 
nub a state of unifbnn poli^j vefbrmation of manaen» 
p«aoe» and prosperity. 

The evident physical superiority of die popidadon merely 
Irisb,: and die intimate commixture of kindred and interest 
existing between them and the Hibemicized English, as 
the descendants of the early settlers were called, impressed 
upon Perrot*s mind the necessity of yielding to circum- 
stances, and to endeavour to erect out of diis mass of 
hetmogeneous and conflicting, yet ' valuable materiais of 
<avU combinarion, a structure conflimiaiide to the best ends 
of society. 

To accomplish an undertaking of such magnitude was 
not an easy task for an individual, even^ unopposed in bis 
boievolmit views. The rancorous feelings ci^cited by in- 
tesUne tumults were to be allayed ; above all, the spirit of 
aggression on one ride, and of retaliation or sanguinary 
reristance on the other, was to be repressed, and both to 
be convinced of tlie dangerous impolicy of mutual destruc- 
tion. To succeed in tins salutary work, 'die pacific refmnier 
had . to contend 'virith that mined state of mind into which 
auatcby Mid ficsver pssrions had reduced even the 
peaoealfle and more enlighten^; and all the barbarous 
efl&ets of waf must have been counteracted before tmn- 
qailltfy could bo foiriy establishech 

The week a^ defective policy of preceding adminutm- 
tioDs, instead -of Ireland productive^ as the natural 

tieasuius of ^hu^slaud would have warranted, had, by 
fialpable iiiis>iim|^uii(iiil, kept it as a ccmthiual burden 
upopi Ei^;;land, draining the English treasury to suppoit 
ti^'seltirii views of each succeeding deputy, and his flush 
swann oClmngry and tyrannical adherents. Tweu^ thou-' 
sand a-yeMT,. a large sum in those days^ was the usual 
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subsidy, iu addition to the revenue of the coutrtjry, allowed 
to maintain the government. The d^and of; eir John 
Perrot, at the outset of his great experiment, was . not more 
than fifiy thousand per annom,^ three years in whidi 

lime he undertook to render Ireland peaceable and pro- 
ductive; and never could money have been expended to 
mcMre certain advantage. 

Clizabeth was at that time engaged in an expensive 
endeavour to su{^ort her Dutch allies against the frivolous 
ambition of the court of Spain ; and unmindful of the su- 
perior daims of her own subjects, she refused to comply 
with Perrot’s request, although it was well known that the 
king of Spain was preparing to send into Ireland a power- 
ful supply of troops, arms, mid ammunition, to encourage 
the Irish princes in their resistance to English domination; 
that ^irit of opposition to the progress of the Englidi 
arms was not experienced from the Iridi ehieftains alone, 
for the great English barons, descended from the early 
colonists, were armed in defiance of all authority which 
should appear to trench upon their possesssons. 

A less worthy cause, howev«r, than the engagement to 
tlie Dutdi, helped to influence the queen in her im- 
prudent economy. The project of Peixot had awakmied 
the jealousy of many of the great lamled proprietors in Ire- 
land ; some who surrounded the government, and thdr 
narrow and illiberal views, swayed the minds of each suc- 
ceeding d^uty to the old syston of division and tte- 
struction; others who were ifosmiteeSf (for tiiat baneful 
class was even then existing, notwithstanding the oen- 
fiscation of them: estates by Henry VII L) trembling for 
thrir property, both these united in a .ocxnmon appre- 
hettsion, and represented, that if the scheme m ^con- 
temphftion should succeed, it must follow as a certain con- 
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s^nence, that the Irish, being no longer weakened or 
eadftinst^ by d^l commotions, would become too stnmg 
fin* its government ; and that men so long inured to war, 
should their mutual strifes be laid aside, would turn thdr 
arms against the English, and expel them alti^ther. 

It was in vmn that these groundless and visionary 
anticipations were ridiculed or reprobated by persons who 
knew Ireland from experience, and could speak most 
correctly of the true state and direction of its affairs; the 
queen wavering and hesitating, allowed the important 
trial to be made, but contracted the scale of operations by 
grriag the philanthropic speculator a very limited and 
totally inadequate sum of money, with six hundred men, 
in addition to the forces already on foot in thiit country. 

The first step taken by the deputy was to assemble a 
parliament, in order to obtain their sanction and support 
to his undertaking ; little, however, was to be expected 
from an assembly composed of those very persons who 
were interested in opposing the intended pacification of 
the country. Their efibrts to increase the civil wars had 
been productive of too much advantage to them to be 
easily relinquished ; their continuauce constituted thetc 
most flattering hope, and therefore every engine was set 
irt work to thwart the inuceedings of Uie chief governor : 
even the ordinary compliment of suspending Poynings* 
law, as a mark of confidence, was reused him; and so 
for was the spirit of hostilii^ carried, tliat even foi|psd 
letters were forwarded to the queen, blackening his repu- 
totion, and misrepretonting his views. 

Steady, notwithstanding, to his purpose, the deputy 
proriaiined unqualified protection to all who should return 
to alfegumo^ and proceeded fearlessly among the most 
rrfractory of the native septs, whom by his justice and 
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moderation he brought over to his wishes^ and securecJ 
their acquiescence, by pledging himself to an, admir 

nistration of justice to all the inliabitante. His exertions 
were attended with such beneficial results, tliat most of the 
Irish chieftains, influenced by these happy prospects, made 
a ready [oiler of allegiance to her majesty, and those of 
'Ulster and Connaught voluntarily agreed to the . payment 
of a composition lor the maintenance of a^^osiderable 
number of soldiers, as the government should choose^, ipr 
the protection of those provinces, without any e:!q)ence to 
the queen. . i 

Here, then, was a glorious commencement of good 
government ; a stop was about to be put to the inhummi 
butcheries which had so long disgraced the country, and 
the reign of justice was likely to commence ; the ■ en- 
lightened Perrot had even attempted to supply the want of 
erlucation, which so lamentably was felt since , the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, by establishing a university ; 
but unfortunately be tailed in his generous and salutary 
designs. Thwarted on all sides by a turbulent and insa- 
tiable faction, and sickening at the aggravated erueltieB 
he could not repress ; cramped in his powers by the 
intrigues of Elizabeth’s councils, which by drawing troops 
from Ireland to oppose the Spaniards on the continent, 
left the country defenceless, exposed to the danger of 
domestic dissension, and to an apprehended invasion on 
the part of Spain ; all these things filled him with di^;ust : 
weary with exertions, which he found useless, this excellent 
man resigned his situation, and retired from a scene where 
his wisdom had, proved unavailing. . . 

In order to repair the waste of population, produced .in 
Munster by the military progress of Lord Grey, and to 
prevent the Irish from again taking, possessim . of. tluit 
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fertile district, Elizabeth was desirous of repcoplin^ the 
whole province with an English colony. The rebelKon of 
Desmond had csiabled her to appropriate to the crown die 
vast estates of that earl, omouBting to 574,638 Irish acres, 
together witli the possessions of about one hundred and 
forty persons implicated with him, which had also been 
sul^eeted to forfeiture. Adventurers were invited from 
eveiy coiRki^ in England, under the most encouraging 
carcumstances, to colonize the new territory. The iindeiv 
taker for twelve thousand acres, was to plant eighQr>six 
fiuiHlies on his estates, and so in proportion for less {xis- 
sessions. The native Irish were to be absolutely excluded 
from even the privilege of tenantry ; and garrisons were to 
be stationed on the frontiers for the jirotcction of the new 
settlers ; commissioners were also apfioiiited to decide thehr 
oontroversies. 

This crud and ur^ust d(»ign failed of its purpose. E'ew 
of those who were willing to avail themselves of such flatter* 
ing offers* were Ibund disposed to venture on the specula- 
tiem, as they naturally expected serious opposition in taking 
possession of their several grants : the greater part of them, 
thorefbre, declined to fulfil tfie cemditions. Still, however, 
it appears, tliere were persons willing to accept of these 
estates, because the principle of after^lam. hod been 
sanctioned by the proceedings of the government, and long 
eatablisbed by custom; but these proprietors being non* 
resident, most of them never having seen their properly so 
acquired, committing the management to ignorant or dis* 
honest agents, (a mischievous practice not peculiar to that 
periodj) contributed to increase the disorders then pre^ 
viulaig. 

Among the persons who engaged in this speculation, 
particular mentkm should- lie made of ’ the philosophic 
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soldier. Sir Walter Raleigh, who by the introductiou of 
the Potato frAn South America, made some amends for 
the cruel -murders with which his name was stained under 
Gbey’s command. In this instance it must be acknowlee^ed, 
that a merciful interposition of Providence is manifest; for 
the humble orders of the peasantry of Ireland, notwith- 
standing all that has been advanced to the contrary, derive 
a support from this prolific and nutritive rooi^fwhicb en- 
ables them to bear tlie extraordinary accumulation of 
calamity by which they have been incessantly afflicted. 

The establishment of English plantations throughout 
Ireland appears to have been a favourite object with Eliza- 
beth, a settlement having been attempted at Ardes, in 
Down, by Sir Thomas Smith, which failed in cmisequenee 
the opposition experienced from the O'Neals. Walter 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, about the same time projected 
an extensive colony in the territory of Clanhuboy, where 
the fortified lands were to be protected by a standing force 
of twelve hundred soldiers ; but this enterpri^ failed like 
all the others, and tlie project not only brought ruin on die 
undertakers, but Essex lost his life eitlier from chagrin, or 
by poison, the familiar means by which his rival Leicester 
used to dispose of all who were opposed to his interest. 

Amidst these agitated and unpleasant scenes it is grati- 
fying to reflect that the benevolent purpose of Sir John 
Perrot, regardmg a national education, was carried into 
effect about three years after it was first proposed. The 
accomplishment of that important affair was brought ifopnt 
by Adam LoAus, Archbishop of Dublin, who although 
opposed to Perrot’s administration from motives of private 
interest, and, perhaps, piqued that he was not the iatalt 
to suggest the plan, used his influence at the time to pre- 
vent .it,;, yet he afterwards obtained a charter in l.G9f, for 
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the erection of a college. The site chosen for the building 
was very appropriate, namely, the monaster^of All-hallows, 
near I>aUin, founded by Dermond Mac Murroiigh for the 
usual ends of religious retreat and education. In the pro- 
scriptive measures of Henry VIII. this monastery under- 
went the general fate, and had been granted to die city of 
Dublin, frcMn whose possession it was repurchased, and 
the schools were opened with great solemnity in January, 
1593. The foundation has been since advanced to the 
rank of a University, and greatly enriched by legacies and 
donations : it is at present as distinguished for wealth os it 
is for erudition. 

The imbecile and erroneous policy of Elizabeth, in re- 
fusing or rather rejecting the overtures of the Irish for a 
general pacification under Perrot, became wofully visible 
after his resignation ; a general insurrection was the almost 
immediate consequence. This rebellion, niised by the 
(diiefs of Ulster, was supiiorted by the Sfianiards, and art- 
fully fomented by false representotions that it was en- 
couraged by the reining Pope. It was long and violent, 
and cost the parsimonious Elizabeth upwards of four 
millitms sterling, besides the life of her favourite Essex, 
and finally hastened her own dissolution ; the unfortunate 
oountiy having been scourged with a most rueful devasta- 
tion, and a terrible waste of human life by the sword, by 
femine^ and by pestilence with all its train of horrors. 

The great militaiy^ talents of Charles Blunt, Lord 
Moimt^oy, united with a clear, comprehensive, and firm 
mind, broke down resistance in every quarter with uncom- 
priimising determination. Nor was the policy of this 
mainent soldier less powerful than were his arms. He 
endeavoured to detach the old natives from their turbulent 
chiefs, whether of Irish or English descent, and induced 
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them under the fairest promises, which w:ere generally fid- 
^ed, to join themselves to his banners, and ^pven take 
the lead in the most hazardous engagements, — .a«gieid whu^ 
he turned to his credit with the queen; to whom he.boiKBted 
with inhuman exultation, that he . had. thus made her ene- 
mies the,means of self-destruction. 

. A calm ensued. It was Uie tranquillity of death. The 
victorious deputy sat down in the midst of blood, to enjoy 
a peace purchased with tlie loss of half the peculation. In 
these circumstances James 1. came to the tlirone. 



CHAPTER III. 


STATE OF IREI.ANI), FROM THE ACCESSION OP JAMES I. 

Xhe principle on whicli English tiominion was originally 
establishetl in Irelaiul, must, iVoiu its very nature, have 
repressed the energies of the people, and prevcnteil them 
from benefiting of the vast advantages which the country 
presented. Henry II. broiiglit with him pretensions 
which, wisely directed, would have rendered his reign pro- 
pitious, and the annexation of the Irish to his English 
subjects permanently prosperous to both nations ; but his 
political necessities com])elled him to deprive them of the 
happy consequences of union and equal rights, by throw- 
ing the one into the hands of needy adventurers, whose 
interest it was to isolate their acquisitions, and form a 
dangerous medium of selfish independence I'letwceii both. 
The successors of Henry weakly followed his example. 
Sir John Davies gives a pithy view of this pernicious prin- 
ciple. ** Our great lords could not endure that any kings 
should reign in Ireland but themselves ; nay, they could 
hardly endure tliat the crown of England itself should 
have any jurisdiction or power over them. For many of 
these lords, to whom our kings had granted these petty 
kingdoms, did, by viitue and colour of these grants, claim 
and exercise ./ura regalia within their territories, insomuch 
as there were no less than eight counties palatine in Ireland 
at one time.” 

These grants were made with a view of securing the at- 
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tacliment and support of the grantees in the time of the 
feudal struggles in England ; but although that profuse 
liberality, at the expence of another nation, helped them to 
secure the possession of their own, it laid the foundation 
of a woful anarchy, which affords the historian nothing 
but a detail of military barbarities, and^disgusting deterior- 
ation of national character. ** Assuredly,” continues the 
writer just quoted, “ by these grants of whole provinces 
and petty kingdoms, those few English lords pretended to 
be proprietors of all the land, so as there was no possibiliU/ 
left of settling the natives in their possessions^ and by conse- 
quence the conquest became impossible without the utter 
extirpation of all the Irish, which those English lords were 
not able to do, nor perhaps willing, if they had been 
able. They persitadeil the king of England that it was 
unfit to communicate the laws tyf England unto them ; that it 
was THE BEST POLICY TO HOLD THEM AS ALIENS AND 
ENEMIES, AND TO PROSECUTE THEM WITH A CONTINUAL 
W'AR.” 

Not content with carrying into effoct this horrid pros- 
cription, they grew jealous of one another, filling tlie 
country witli dissension, revolution, and bloodshed, 
through an over anxiety for extending their individual 
possessions, each making the nolumus hunc regnare the law 
of tlie hour, and tracing their land-marks with tlie sword. 
How, it may be asked, could such men maintain even the 
semblance of good government, or indeed, any govern- 
ment at all ? With what minds could they be supposed to 
legislate for the people amongst whom they held such 
jarring turbulence ? The fact is, they became so degene- 
rate, rudely arrogant, and restive, as to disdain meeting 
in parliament, or submit to be bound by any form of law 
whatever. Their conduct was marked by absurdity still 
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more mischievous. 'I'liey terrifietl or influenced the per- 
sons who tlid assemble on such occasions, to pass enact- 
ments of such a nature as to make the terms law and 
justice for from synonymous; their coarse intripjues per- 
petually thwarted the deputies, and rendered every en- 
deavour of govern^pent nugatory. They went further ; 
frequently usurjnng the reins of state, and l>y the most 
perverse and wilful inismanagcment, making “ confusion 
worse confounded.” 

In circunn^tauces like these, the j)eo]dc were treatetl 
merely as the means of promoting the fuctious purposes of 
those pow'erful lords, and consequently, a disposition to 
niilitaty strife and restless tnmuit was encouragetl in place 
of their ancient mild and mercifid character. 'J’heir «*ri- 
ginal rude but simple institutions were corruptetl, and no 
reformation of manners or substitution of better laws was 
attempted in their room. The native princes, still mindful 
of their hereditary wrongs, tool; occasional advantage of tlu- 
impolicy of tliese contentions t(» regain their rights,* but 
with a lninenUd)lc loss of national prosperity, their einlea- 
vours tending still more to augment the miseries of tlu^ 
country, without cttecting aught of public g<KHl ; because, tin- 
English lords, aspiring to the whole, rel’used to enter intit 
any compromise which might secure the native chieftains 
even in a ))aru or admit of any amelioration of the moral 
condition of the people, — an injustice the most cruel and 
barbarous they could possibly commit. 

Many of the Irish princes, more prudent tlum the others, 

* It was on one side, a powcrfid govern inctit possessed with the 
spirit of rapine, invading pro|)erty and firivilf'gcs not its own ; it was on 
the other side, a band of feelilc I)ut lawful ]»rinees, flghting without hope, 
yet with pertinacity, because they fought for power uinl indej>cndence.” 

Parncirs Historical Apology. 
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sought the support tif the government in England, submit- 
ting to tlie laws, iiiul receiving titles in return : some even 
sat in the }>nrliamentary assemblies, as appears in the reign 
ol' Elizabeth, when ’Turlough of Tyrone, ranking as a tem- 
poral peer in the parliament of 1588, and also the bishops 
of Cloghcr and liaphoe, who, according to the custom of 
the time, hatl received their appointment from the pope, in- 
• lependently of English authority, assisted in the deliber- 
ations of that period. 

Antecedently to the reign of James, the national con- 
cerns of Ireland had never been represented in parliament. 
'I’he convention, usually known by that name, should rather 
laive been called the parliament of the pale than the par- 
liament of Irela}i(/f as it had cognizance merely of the affairs 
of the English colony; nor were its enactments obeyed ex- 
cerpt within the contracted limits of that little territory. 
Under James the parliament assumed a different character, 
and may be said to date its origin from the fipoch of that 
king’s accession. 

James was no stranger to the reduced and ruined state of 
Irelanil at the time of Elizabeth’s decease, as he had privily 
Ibmented the rebellion with aids from Scotland, with a view 
to embarrass the queen, and i^revent any strong opposition 
to his succession ; so that, knowing the extent of the storm 
he had contributed to raise, he could the more easily obtain 
credit for understanding the best means of allaying it. The 
king’s vanity scarcely needed the adulation of the crafty 
Cecil to make him entertain the highest value for his own 
wisdom : he therefore proceeded at once to tranquillize tlie 
nation by acts of the royal will to secure persons and pro- 
perty from the consequences of implication in the late 
rebellion . 

Acts of oblivion anti indemnity were published by pro- 
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clamation under the great seal, by which all offences against 
the crown, and all injuries between subject and subject were 
for ever cancelled and forgiven. A commissiott of grace was 
also .proclaimed, by which the chief governor was ein]K)w- 
ered to accept the surrender of their estates from the Irish 
chieftains, and substitute fee-simple tenure in place of tlic 
old brehon system of tanistry thus giving to the crown in 
fact a power of claiming those very estates in case of any 
complaint to be set up on any future opportunity. 'I'ime 
provetl this fact too trul}'. Submitting to tlie English 
arms, they gladly laid aside all further hostilities : relying 
on this offer of James to guarantee even a secondary right 
in the soil, they resigned into tlie hands of a stranger, 
whom they hod not proved, an indefeasible right derived 
from the remotest ancestry, and which it was tlieir sacred 
duty to preserve unimpaired to their descendants. The 
tenour of this commission of grace is important, as it has 
the closest connection with the history of property at that 
particular period. 

Each lord, accepting new patents for his estates, was in- 
vested only with the lands found to be in his immediate 
possession, while his followers were confirmed in their seve- 
ral tenures, on condition only of their payment to him of a 
yearly rent equivalent to his claims exacted formerly, under 
the brehon system, which was now declared to be abolished. 
This new arrangement, which appeared so fine in theoiy, 
proved, on account of the insincerity of its application, 
highly mischievous, by throwing the whole iranss of the po- 
pulation into a new and uiihatural state, atid withdrawing 
them from their legitimate association with llieir ancient 
chiefii, and was in no respect better than the system it was 
calculated to sujiersede. 

According to that part of the brehon law which regu- 
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lilted succession) tlie right of inliuritance as to property 
was equally secured to all members of the state. As it 
regarded government) a slight distinction only was made. 
A chief^ emailed a Tanist, was elected during the life-time 
of the reigning princC) in order to obviate any misunder- 
standing that might arise on his decease) and this right of 
election was claimed by the sept on the brelion principle) 
that the chieftain possessed no property in the territory 
over which he ruled, except his palrinumial lands ; he pos- 
sessed a right in the throne only for life ; the succession 
<lid not necessarily descend to his son, although the son 
might l}e elected Tanist, and as such be allowed to assist 
in the cores of government. Thus the followers, as the 
subjects of tlie Irish princes were emphatically called, were 
on a perfect equality witli the head of the state in point of 
property ; the revenue also of the px*ince, such as it was, 
consisted of voluntary support, and was seldom claimeil, 
except in cases of extreme necessity. But as the monarchy 
was instituted for the national benefit) particular care was 
taken to provide a distinct revenue indejxendent of all other 
princely claims, in order that this supreme office might be 
maintained with greater dignity and power. For this 
purpose, in the reign of Tuathal, who enjoyed the mo- 
narchy in the end of the first, and beginning of the second 
centuries, according to the Irisli histories, the States granted 
considerable tracts of land to the royal domain of Tara, 
consisting of portions taken from tlie adjoining provinces, 
which are comprehended in the present county of Mei^ ; 
and as tliis grant was made solely for the maintenance of 
the monarch’s court, it was denominated the mensal territori/ 
tjf the monareh of Ireland. The characteristic of the bre- 
hon rule, peculiarly calculated for peaceful circumstances, 
though, perhaps, insecure in times of exigency, was that 
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of being perfectly patriarchal and fraught with devotidhal 
attachment between the prince and people. That such a 
system was of a nature too simple to answer the compli- 
cated concerns of extended population is manifest ; but, 
under its provisions, the ancient Irish were content, and 
had learned so lively a sense of justice, as to merit the 
testimony, that “ there is no nation of people under the 
sun, that doth love equal and indifferent justice better than 
the Irish, or will rest better satisfied with the execution 
thereof, though it be against themselves; so as they may have 
the benefit and protection of the law, when upon just 
causes they do desire it.” * 

By this departure from long established usage, nothing 
more was effected, it appears, than a change of tenns, 
English for Brehon ; for tenure being secured to those of 
small estate, which must have been desirable, and of which 
they had strong assurances f, it remained to be proved 
whether inheritance iiad Ixiei; rendered e<]ually safe to 
future generations ; and whether the new or the ancient 
lord w'as more entitled to regard. Whatever may have 
been the success of the design at that period is doubtful, 
as other new and afflicting causes arose to disturb the 


* Sir John Davies’s Tracts. 

f ** All the possessions shall descend, and be conveyed according to 
the course of the common law : every nwn shall have a certain home, 
and know the extent of his estate ; yrh&eeby the people will Iw encou- 
raged to manure their land with better industry than heretofore hath 
been used ; to bring up their children more civilly; to provide for their 
posterity more carefully ; these will cause diem to build better houses 
for their safety, and to love neighbourhood ; thence will arm! villages 
and towns, which will draw tradesmen and artificers ; so as we conceivt> 
a hope, that these countries, in u short time, will riot only be quiet 
neighbours to the pale, but be made as rich and as civil as the (tale 
itself.” Davies’s Tt'ucts. 
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trunc|uiility oi'this ill-latcd country on the score of religion, 
bursting forth with those peculiarly pernicious effects which 
always attend difference of opinion on that subject, when- 
ever property is involved in the question. 

It is now necessary, in order to have a clear view of the 
advancement in civilized life, according to the proposed 
improvements which were to flow from the commission of 
grace, to consider what good effects followed the promul- 
gation of English law in Ireland ; juid to ascertain how far 
that trelebrated a<lmonition of Bacon was acted on, namely, 
“ to take care, lest Ireland civil should become more dan- 
geiT>us than Ireland savage’* 

During the reign of Elizabeth, the prevailing troubles 
luul greatly impeded the progress of reformation in matters 
of religion ; and James, it is said, encouraged reports that 
he would be iavourable to the catholics ; it was even as- 
serted by some, that he was in correspondence with the 
pope long beftjre he came to the throne of England : at all 
events, the catliolics flattered themselves with a toleration 
of their religion, and began to profess it openly, which 
they tlared not to do in the preceding reign. Whatever 
may have been the religious principles of James, certain it 
is, that he soon undeceived the catholics as to Uieir ex- 
pecUitions of indulgence, and the sword of Mountjoy 
soon calmed their enthusiasm on that head. The act of 
conformity, (2 E.) which had lain dormant for many years, 
was promulgated with a proclamation of die king, for 
its strict observance ; and all recusants, or such as refused 
to subscribe to its provisions, were subjected to certain 
penalties : by the same proclamation also, all popish clergy 
were commanded to leave the kingdom within a limited 
time. Plots too, which had been tried with such success 
in Englaiul, were resorted to in Ireland ; and an anoni/m&us 
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Utter comieniently dropped in the chamber of the Irish privj/ 
council^ fortunately gave intimation of a new scheme of 
rebellion formed by the chiefs of Ulster. 

The persons implicated in Uiis pretended conspiracy 
were the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, who were sus- 
pected of being adverse to James’s plans for extending the 
reformation ; or that being desirous to avail themselves of 
the discontents occasioned by those measuresy they sought 
to re-establish tlieir ancient independence. Under the cir- 
cumstances of their late defeat* and the influence it niiist 
have had upon the minds of the nation* such an attempt 
must have been considered absurd, and the accusation 
equally so. The guilt or innocence* however, of those 
noblemen still remains undecided ; not so their fate. On 
the first alarm they fled tlie country* and were attainted 
of high treason, together with others of less note ; and, by 
the act to that effect, their immense estates were declared 
forfeited to the crown. 

That the king was aware of the means by which tliis 
plot w'as arranged* is plain* from his [iroclaniation rcganliiig 
it, wherein he pledged himself tliereafter to make it apitear 
to the world as clear as the sun* by evident proof* that the 
only ground of these earls’ departure was their own know'- 
ledge and terror of guilt; yet this proof has never since 
been given. The forteitures accruing from the flight of 
the attainted earls* and others derived from Sir Cahir 
O’Dogherty’s estatef^ in inishowen* who was defeated 
after an ineflfectual resistance of about five months* amounted 
to above five hundred thousand Irish acres* or nearly seven 
hundred thousand of English measure ; comprising almost 
the whole of the counties of Cavan* Fcrmaaaglt* Tynme* 
l>erry* Armagh, and Tyrconnel* the latter since called 
Donegal. 
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In consequence of the attainder pronounced against the 
lords of Ulster, the unoffending people residing in the 
forfeited districts were unjustly visited with the punishment 
of their alleged treason; unjustly, it must be said, be> 
cause, by the commission of grace issued by James, the 
personal property only of the attainted persons was liable 
to forfeiture; and by the same instrument, the humblest 
individual not involved in the guilt of the others, was by 
the fact of his innocence, protected in the possession of his 
property. The disposition made of those lands, then, was 
the most shameful violation of justice and fair dealing that 
could be conceivetl : the whole territory over which the 
carls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel were supposed to exercise 
a tacit control of tanistry, was included in the act of at- 
tainder, and an uhdistinguishing confiscation took place. 

James had now ample materials for carrying his favourite 
scheme of colonization into execution. The vast forfeitures 
made in the wars of Elizabeth, added to those now at the 
disposal of the crown in Ulster, were parcelled out amongst 
adventurers who were invited from England and Scotland ; 
but in the distribution, special care was taken to encourage 
settlers well disposed to support and strengthen the princi- 
ples of the reformation. The citizens of London specu- 
lated on this occasion, and a tract of two hundred and nine 
thousand eight hundred acres was assigned them in the 
vicinity of Derry, which they named Londonderry. The 
whole of Inishowen was granted to Sir Arthur Chichester, 
the deputy, by whose advice the plantation was begun. 

The errors in former attempts at colonization served to 
direct the proceedings in this, and the settlers were divided 
into three classes ; namely, new undertakers, servitoi-s, and 
native Irish : the latter were received, out of the king’s 
great clemency, because it was appreheiuled the wl^c 



sclieniu M'oiild otliorwise tail for want of U’^alizcd ucnipatits^ 
and the work of subjugation, and of “ braying in the 
mortar,” as was applied by Sir John Davies to the eirects 
of Mouptjoy’s campaigns, would have to commence again. 

The lands nssigtied ft»r distribution w'ere divideil into 
proportions of two thousand, fifteen hundred, and one 
thousand English acres; and these were distributed by lot 
under certain regulations. The proprietors were bound to 
the performance of a variety of stipulations, tending to the 
security and improvement of the country, and the.civiliza- 
tion of the natives. Among these w'as an obligation to set 
their lands at ileterinined rents, on leases for three lives, or 
twenty-one years at least. A yearly rent tor the crown was 
reserved from all tliese lands, for every sixty acres from 
Hritish undertakers, six shillings aiuf eightpence; from 
servitors, ten shillings ; from old natives, thirteen ami 
fourpence.” * 

The kingdom being thus regulated iri a manner that left 
‘little reason to apj)i-ehend Jiirthcr disturbance, the king 
proceeded to take into consideration the state of the civil 
polity, wliich had remainetl in the greatest disorder through- 
out the former reigns. It might with more proi>ricty be 
said that hitherto the laws had been incflectual towards at- 
taining the ends of justice, and seemed to have been frametl 
for no other purpose than giving employment to tlie forms 
of government then in use. Accordingly, as all parties f to 

* Gordon’s History of Ireland. 

f “ In the distribution of lands due attention was paid to the dainm 
of the clergy, and the maintenance of religious establishments. All 
ccclcsiasticid lands were ordered to be restored to their resi>eetivc secs 
and churches, and ^ to be rcdceine<i of this description from which 
bishops had in former times received revenues, Coiiiposition.s for 
< liurch>lands were commanded to be made with tile patentee proprietors, 
who were to receive eipiivaicnts, if they compounded freely, otherwise 
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whom tlu^ king lookc<l for support to liis plans of rctbrma- 
tion, had been made satisfied with the grants of land ; his 
majesty’s next care was to assemble a parliament to render 
valid all the previous proceedings of his reign in Ireland, 
as also to secure the success of those lie hud in contempla- 
tion. 

Ireland had been the theatre of religious reformation as 
well as England, but the disturbances had rendered its 
progress a matter of secondary concern. The nation was 
at this time divided into two parties, catholics and pro- 
testants, (if there may be an exception of the Scotch 
settlers in Ulster, who were Calvinists,) whose powers were 
nearly balanced; the former, constituting the great body of 
the population, duped rather than defeated, were without 
influence ; the latter, adhering to the cause which every 
day gained additional strength, and holding the largest 
sliare of projierty, enjoyed of course all the emoluments «*1 
office, and laboured to impose every kind of disqualifica- 
tion upon their political opponents. A parliament was, 
therefore, tlesired by the one party to confirm their acqui- 
sitions ; it was wished for also by the other, to regain, if' 
possible, under sanction of law, what they had lost in 
taking part in the late contests, or by not subscribing U> 
the act of conformity. It u’as, in short, no longer Irish 


to be deprived without requital. Bishops were obliged to resign to the 
incumbents of the several parislies the tythes which they had rcccivctl 
as im]>ruprintc, from which they were amply compensated from the 
king’s lands. Each proportion allotted to the undertakers was made o 
parish with a church. To incumbents, besides their tithes and dutic.s, 
were glebes assigned of from sixty to one hundred and twenty acres. 
Free schools were endowed in the principal towns, and farge grants of 
land made to the univerity of Dnbtin, together with the advowson of 
six parochial churches,” Gordon’s History. 
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]tfotestant or catholic^ as they may drop from my pen, aie 
never used, or intended to be understood in any irritntiu|r 
or in)«rrious sense ; tro&i tifritisve would suit my purpose as 
well, if they could be allow'cd : truth, conciliation, and a 
love of justice guide my opinion ; and as I purpose not to 
depart from the line of argument which these principles 
dictate, 1 must claim the indulgence which such motives 
merit. 

Among “ the matters to be handled in this parliament,*' 
great care w'as taken to secure the establishment of tlu- 
clergy. The whole temporal esUibiishment of the Catholic 
hierarchy had l)een transferred with valuable additions 
to the reformed church, under parliamentary sanction. 
This measure affected the great body of the Catholics in 
a most tender point, as it threw ujmn them an ill-jndged 
burden, — that of the maintenance of a clergy proscribed by 
law, and now solely <lependent on their generosity ; whiint 
they were compelled to contribute by tithe Jo ilu- sup|H)ri 
of the church as by Jaw established. 

The recusants of the pale, moi eover, w’erc refused that 
honourable confidence which their long military services ami 
elevated reputation deserved ; anil their minds became' 
alienated by the calumnies with which their religious tenets 
were assailed, whilst theii' discontents served l>ut to pro- 
mote the views of their adversaries. In the distribution 
of the plantation lands, likewise, a galling partiality was 
shown by the commissioners, who placed tlie ir^i|stice of 
their proceedings to^the kitig’s account; whethec jiairiy or 
not, is somewhat doubtful. Tht; lands reserved il)r the 
old natives, part, undoubtedly, of their own hereditary pos- 
sessions, were scandalously wrested from them, and given 
to needy adventurers, who insultingly settled in the fiehls 
stained with the blood of the victors and tlie vanc|uished, 
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and exasperated botli by seizing upon the subject of their 
mutual contention. 

Another proceeding of James’s added still more to the 
misfortunes of the Irish. The estates of Connaught, which 
were surrendered in Elizabeth’s time, for the purpose of 
being re-granted under letters patent, had remained without 
the necessary security of titl^ and were afterwards re-con- 
veyed to the proprietors by James under the great seal ; 
but by neglect or design, the enrolment of the patents in 
Chancery had not been eftected, although three thousand 
pounds had been paid for that purpose. A commission 
was issued by the king to scrutinize the titles of all estates 
in Leinster and Connaught: and by the active researches 
made under this commission, his m^esty found himself en- 
titled to make a new distribution of nearly four hundred 
thousand acres in those districts. Remonstrance and com- 
plaint, however humbly or earnestly urged, were useless. 
At length a new confirmation of the patents was agreed 
on, the proprietors paying to the King a sum double 
of what would arise from a new plantation of the lands in 
question. 

The terror and sharp penalties,” which Spencer de- 
precated in the reign of Elizabeth, as a means of promot- 
ing the Reformation, were, by the Irish parliament of 
James, again resorted to with an obstinate absurdity which 
neither prudence nor policy could justify. To disarm the 
hostility of the Irish chieftains by depriving them of all 
territorial power, in order to lay down a system of civilized 
polity and national amendment, was most wise and p|:aise- 
worthy ; but to take from the people the salutary check of 
religion, to force upon them doctrines to which they felt 
a decided aversion, to banish their priests by proclamation, 
and forbid the mass, was, to say the least, not consistent 
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with prudence mid the declaration of pacific intent so fre- 
quently and solemnly made known. Feelings of hostility, 
more fatally dangerous to tlie public repose than existed 
amidst any of the preceding ages of warfare^ a keen sense 
of insult, and the mutual apprehension attendant upon in- 
justice and visionary zeal, conjured up a demon similar to 
that which had long desolated England ; and the meek 
spirit of Christian forliearance fled before the odious pre- 
sence of bigotry. 

The state of Ireland in the end of James’s reign was 
much more tranquil than might be expected from the base- 
ness of that monarch’s measures ; his successor found it 
far otherwise. The fanatical extravagance in matters of 
religious opinion which follow'ed the agitation of the Re- 
formation in England, was nearly at its height when Charles 
ascended the throne; and had extended itself, in the shape 
of severe intolerance, into Ireland, already in the most 
dangerous ferment from the recent troubles. Happily for 
the Catholics their circumstances were too much reduced 
to embroil them in the confusion of the reformers, and 
these, however divided among themselves, (for Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians were both contending for superiority,) 
agreed in a common desire to keep them still further off 
by a more marked exclusion. 

On occasion of a threatened war w'ith Spain, and the 
apprehension of domestic agitations, the Catholic gentry 
of Ireland came forward unanimously with ofiers of iqeii 
and roon6y in support of the government. * Tlte return 

* Alluding to the conduct of Charles, whom the Catholics idly sup- 
posed partial to their religion, and consequently expected from Mm 
protection and favour, Mr. Parnell, in his Ilisteiical Apology, thus 
speaks of a scheme of that monarch's for the purpose of raising sup- 
plies : — « The first important injustice which tended to alienate the 
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they experienced was an order of the Ooverhor-m-chief» 
forbidding the exercise of their religious rites; in the same 
manner were the Cadiolic Irish, who filled the victorious 
ranks of Elizabeth, treated by the cold-hearted Moun^oy. 
But the Catholics were not the only sufierm’s, for their 
Protestant countrymen, who made offers somewhat similar, 
experienced an ungracious reception. 

Lord Viscount Wentworth, who entered on the office of 
chief-governor with a persuasion that all in Ireland were 
alike intractable, without weighing the existing differences, 
and regardless of the mutual prejudices which prevailed, 
made no merit of voluntai'y support from either, but com- 
manded their obedience with a harshness of dictation that 
might at any other time have driven all into rebellimi, 
for all had cause to be ofiended. The deputy gmned 
his purjiose, and raised the necessary supplies with the 
most insulting arrogance; and such was the awe with 
which he inspired parliament, that they ordered the sheriff 
to inflict corjmral punishment on one of their members, 
who happened to displease the chief-governor. 

Previously to the time of this arbitrary magistrate, a suc- 
cessful endeavour had been made to extend the woollen 
manufacture in the southern parts of Ireland, which, from 
the mildness of the climate, and other circumstances, was 


minds of the Roman Catholics, was the perfidy of Charles with r^ard 
to the celebrated graces. The Catholics had offered to pay one hundred 
and Uventy thousand pounds for the enactment of certain laws, for the 
security of toleration, property, and justice ; the king accepted their 
offer, and gave his royal promise that these laws should be passed. 
He took iSeir money and broke his word in the most cruel and insulting 
manner ; and not one of these graces, though thi^ were so reasonable 
and wise that the monarch ought to have been obliged to the subject 
for suggesting them, was ever granted.” 

2 
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well adapted fur the pur])ose; this w’os suppressed by 
Wentworth, earl of Strafford, from polidcal motives, lest 
Ireland should rise to competition in that respect with 
England; but to make amends for the monopoly thus 
established, he employed his accustomed energy to encou- 
rage the fabrication of linens in its stead, to effect which he 
even took a personal concern in its advancement. This 
lost was for Ireland one of the wisest acts of the violent and 
unfortunate Strafford. After his departure to England, 
M'hithcr he was summoned to the aid of his ill-fated master, 
Ireland again became a prey to discontent, intolerance, and 
tumult. The rebellion of 1G41, with its odious details, — 
probable and improbable, — equally disgusting and appal- 
ling, followed ; so also followed the downfall of the ungrate- 
ful Charles * and the kingly form of government. 

The puritanical party having succeeded in their designs 
for the subversion of constitutional liberty in England, 
turned their black anger against the royal adherents in Ire- 
land; and the scourge of l*rovidence was placed in the 
hands of Oliver Cromwell, who made all parties in that 
devoted cxmntry f^l to the last point of endurance the 
weight of the visitation. The progress of that sanguinary 
fanatic spread desolation in every ‘quarter ; and the efforts 
of tlie marquis of Ormond, although directed with singular 
skill and perseverance, were found unequal to resist the 
destructive ravager. The Catholics, who, from their num- 

* “ It is no small unequivocal mark of the eminent loyalty and fide- 
lity of the Irish Catholics, that at Charics’s execution they formed the 
only compact national body , throughout the extent of the BritislKem- 
pire who had preserved untainted and unshaken their faith and attach- 
ment to the royal cause, although they had been throughout his reign 
more op p r essed , persecuted, and a^rieved by their sover^n, than any 
other dewription of his sutgects whatsoever.*' 

Pf.ownss’* ffitf. voL i. p. .793. 
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her as well as inclinatton, supplied the chief material fur the 
royalist ranks, particularly experienced the vengeance of 
the conqueror; and the five days* incessant carnage in 
Drogheda, after the town was taken, and the subsequent 
cold-blooded butcheiy at Wexford, of the Catholic soldiers 
who formed the garrisons of both these places, are sad 
proofs of what that loyal class was then compelled to 
suffer. 

Cromwell, who had scriptural authority ready to shelter 
his boldest and most atrocious crimes, used to urge his 
soldiery to treat the Irish Catholics as the Canaanites 
had .been treated in the time of .Toshua.” Their extirpation 
seems to have been one of his main objects in following the 
war into Ireland, for not less than forty thousand of the 
natives, who had submitted or were made prisoners, were 
transported from the shores of their country, their sole 
crime being faithfulness to their king, for which they were 
branded with the stigma of rebellion ; and their efforts re-^ 
paid with proscription. The remainder w'ere compelled to 
renounce whatever projierty they possessed in the more 
fertile parts of the kingdom, and were driven into tlie deso- 
late wastes of the west, or in the words of the late earl of 
Clare ; — ** After a fierce ami bloody contest for eleven 
years, in which the face of the whole island was desolated, 
and its population nearly extinguished by war, pestilence, 
and famine, tlie insurgents were subdued, and suffered all 
die calamities which could be inflicted on the vanquished 
party in a long-contested civil war. This was a civil war 
of extirpation. Cromwell’s first act was to collect all the 
native Irish, who had survived the general desolation and 
remained in the country, and to transplant them into the 
province of Connaught, which had been depopulated and 
laid waste in die progress of the rebellion. They w’ere 
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ordered to retire thither by a certain day, and forbidden to 
repass the Shannon on pain of death ; and this sentence of 
deportation was rigidly enforced until the Restoration. 
Their ancient possessions were seized and given up to the 
conquerors, as were the possessions of every man who had 
taken a part in the rebellion, or followed the fortune of the 
king after die murder of Charles I. This whole fund was 
distributed amongst the officers and soldiers of Cromwell’s 
army, in satisfiiction of the arrears of their pay, and amongst 
the adventurers who had advanced money to defray the 
expences of the war. And thus a new colony of new set> 
tiers, composed of all the various sects which then infested 
Sngland, independents, anabaptists, scceders, Brownists, 
Socinians, millenarians, and dissenters of every description, 
many of them infected with the leaven of democracy, 
poured into Ireland, and were put into possession of the 
ancient inheritance of its inhabitants.” 

It is said that upwards of six hundred thousand Irish 
acres were confiscated during that ever memorable inter- 
regnum, and that the Protector reserved to himself the 
whole of the county of Tipperary, as a demesne for the 
state, in which no adventurer or soldier was tp have an 
assignment. As if the Catholics of Ireland had not suf- 
ficiently appeased the wrath of Cromwell by the loss of 
their estates, the most rigorous enforcement of the 2 Bliz. 
was proclaimed, and all exercise of tlieir religion, even in 
private, made a capital offence ; a reward of five pounds was 
offered for the bead of a priest or a wolf, and the non- 
discovery of a pri^ was'^l^ished with confiscation of 
property and d»th : thus it was that the sufferers under 
this horrible proscription were doubly punished for their 
sacrifices of blood and treasure in defence of their lawful, 
however unwortliy, sovereign ; and thus it was, amidst all 

8 
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the revolutions which visited and harassed tliat- unhappy- 
country since the first arrival of the English, that, to use 
the vulgar saying, whoever danced, they were sure to pay 
the piper.” 

In the first parliament convened after the Restoration, the 
impediments thrown in tlie way of the Catholics to prevent 
them from taking a part in the legislative deliberations were 
efiectual. In tliis their enemies were encouraged by the ill- 
advised behaviour of the king, who permitted them to be 
treated with the most ungracious severity, after all tlieir sa- 
crifices ; they were also prevented from assembling to repre- 
sent their grievances, and even from passing, on ordinary 
business, ii*om one province to another. Although hitherto 
they were not excluded by law from seats in parliament, yet 
the episcopalian and puritan party managed to secure a de- 
cided m^ority in that assembly by the most arbitrary and 
unconstitutional measures. 

A vote was passed by the commons, that no one 
should be admitted a member of that houses but such 
as had taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. A 
resolution was also passed by the house of peers, that all 
the members thereof shoidd receive the sacrament from the 
hands of the Speaker, the archbishop of Armagh. The 
parliament, thus exclusively constituted, by depriving itself 
of its original character of national representation, passed 
the famous ac/s qf settlement and explanation^ by whicli the 
crown relinquished its claim to the forfeited lands, and in 
return for this generous disinterestedness, that assembly, 
which was chiefiy composed of the adherents of Cromw'ell, 
voted the hereditary revenue of the country, by which the 
king and his successors were made in a great measure in- 
dependent of the people for supplies. ,, : 

The difficulty of apportioning the confiscations was so 
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obviouS} that commissioners were appointed to determine 
the various claims ; and the manner in which that trust 
was discharged will best appear from the following repre- 
sentation of the matter given by the late earl of Clare, in 
his speech on the Union, in the Irish house of lords, in 
1800: — 

** The act of settlement professes to have for its object 
the execution of his majesty’s gracious declaration fur the 
settlement of his kingdom of Ireland, and the satisfaction 
of the several interests of adventurers, soldiers, and otlier 
his subjects there ; and, after reciting the jehellion, the 
enormities committed in the progress of it, and the final 
reduction of the rebels by the king’s English and protest- 
ant sut^ects, by a general sweeping clause vests in the 
king, his heirs and successors, all estates real and personal, 
of every kind whatsoever, in the kingdom of Ireland, which 
at any time from the 21st of October 1641, were seized 
and sequestered into the hands or to tlie use of Charles 1., 
or the tlien king, or otherwise disposed o^ set out, or set 
apart, by reason or on account of the rebellion, or which 
were allotted, assigned, or distributed, to any person or 
persons for adventures, arrears, reprisals, or otherwise, or 
whereof any soldier, adventurer, or Q|^r i>erson was in 
possession for or on account of the rel^^Jimi. And having 
thus, in the first instance, vested tliree-fburtbs of tlie lands 
and personal property of Uie inhabitant^«,^,|his island in 
the king, coti|||Di8sioDers are appointed, Mm full and ex- 
clusive autltori^t to hear and deteriuine all claims upon the 
general fund, whedier of officers and soldiers for arrears of 
pay, adventurers who had advanced money for carrying on 
the war, or of innocent papists, as they are called, in othor 
word^ (d* the old ihhabiumts of the island, who had been 
dispossessed by CrbmweU,not for taking part in the rebellion 
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against the English crown, but for their attachment to the 
fortunes of Charles I. ; but with respect to this class of 
sufferers, who might naturally have expected a preference 
of claim, a clause is introduced, by which they are post- 
poned, after a decree of innocence by the commissioners, 
until previous reprisals shall be made to Cromwell’s 
soldiers and adventurers who hatl obtained possession of 
their inheritance. I will not detain the house with a 
minute detail of the pi'ovisions of this act: but 1 wish 
gentlemen who call themselves the dignified and independ- 
ent Irish nation, to know, that seven millions eight hundred 
thousand acres (tfland were set ont^ under the authoidly of this 
acti to a motley crew of English adventurers, civil and mili- 
tary, nearly to the total exclusion of the old inhabitants of 
the island. Many of the latter class who were innocent of 
the rebellion lost their inheritance, as well from the dif- 
ficulties imposed upon them by the Court of Claims, in the 
proofs required of their innocence, as from the deficiency in 
the fund for reprisals to English adventurers, arising prin- 
cipally from a profuse grant made by the crown to the 
duke of York. The parliament of Ireland, having made 
this settlement of the island in effect on themselves, granted 
a hereditary revenue to tlie crown, as an indemnity for the 
forfeitures thus relinquished by Charles II.” 

The composition rents, as the extortions under Eliza- 
beth, James, and Charles I., were csalled, when forfeited 
estates, or those ot defective title or otherwise questionable 
tenure were purchased over and over again by the posses- 
sors, to satisfy the illegal demands repeatedly made upon 
them on the part of the crown, were nothing compared to 
tlie mischiefs tliat followed on the act of settlement. The 
celebrateil grarrs of Charles I., in which Strafibrd swindled 
the Catholics out of thousands for privileges which a good 
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government would have solicited the subject to accept of, 
were not more baneful in the disappointment created by 
their non-performance* than what arose from the illusions 
played off in that same act of settlement* or rather of 
dire^ion. 

The state of the Catholics at tliis time was little calcu- 
lated to allay the irritation of mind naturally arising from 
the loss of property ; insult had been added to injury, anti 
the measure of excluding them from both houses of parlia- 
ment* now for tlie first time efiected, tended more than any 
other to complete their degradation. The Lord-Lieutenant 
gave a very remarkable opinion on that exclusion* when he 
transmitted the votes of parliament to England for the royal 
assent. In his letter to die Earl of Arran he says* 1 
do not think it pr<^r to convoke a parliament, chiefiy on 
account of the severity of two bills transmitted against the 
papists* the one taking away the votes of peers while they 
are papists* and the other inflicting deat/i upon a certain 
sort of papist clergy, if found in Ireland ; the one seeming 
unjust* the other cruel* and neither necessary.” 

The character of Ormond has been variously represented* 
praised or censured as he happened to aid or resist the con- 
tending interests of the times. Since the days of Sir John 
Ferrot no man in supreme office appears to have had a 
more thorough knowledge of the Irbh character than the 
duke of Ormtmd. Intrepid* prudent* humane* his views 
were manly* comprehensive* and just; liberal and en- 
li^tened* be studied alike the interests of king and sub- 
ject: using force <mly where persuasion was found unavail- 
ing* he turned results of his wise efforts to tlie general 
good. Tlie.lpowltidge 'be had of the human mind gave 
Mm ajacilt^ of foresight equal to execution ; and even his 
very failings conveyed a useful lesson to mankind. 
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. The open and firm administration of Ormond made him 
obnoxious to a party in England* called the Cabals rendered 
memorable by their secret endeavours to subvert the pre- 
vailing order of things; and the agitated state of the 
Catholics oflbrded a convenient opportunity to make their 
complaints a pretext to question the propriety of his public 
conduct* whilst the great increase of his private fortune 
from 70002. per annum before the war to nearly 80*000/. 
after its termination* afforded strong grounds to work his 
removal. 

In his defence before the privy council* in England, he 
proved the charges of his enemies false and frivolous. His 
dignified behaviour* and -the cool scorn with wliich he 
treated his accusers in the royal presence* so far provoked 
the ftivourite* Buckingham* that he asked the king* ** Sir, 
I wish to know whether it be the duke of Ormond that is 
out of favour with your majesty* or your majesty with the 
duke of Ormond ; for of the two* you seem most out of 
countenance.” His elevated integrity awed even his majesty, 
as was shown by an observation made by the king on seeing 
the duke approaching to take his seat in the council as 
usual : “ Yonder comes Ormond ; I have dotie all in my 
poiBcr to disoblige /^/m, and to make him as discoittented 
AS OTHERS* bid he iviU be loyal in spite of me ; I must even 
emplty him again; he is the fittest person to govern Ireland** 

By the superior management of Ormond* the protestant 
clergy got possession of tlie church-establishment* in ex.* 
elusion both of the Catholics, who had retained many of the 
benefices up' to that period, and of the Presbyterians, whose 
power bad become very considerable* during the short 
triumph of Cromwell’s party. The following account of 
this remarkable occurrence* taken from Gordon’s History 
of Ireland, may serve to show how fortuitously was obtained 
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that revenue which has since accumulated so prodigiously* 
and which carries in its train such boundless influence. 

** The king had assented to a request of the convention* 
that all impropriate and forfeited tithes and glebes* in his 
majesty’s disposal, should be granted to the clergy ; and 
that all escheated lands, now exempt from the payment of 
ecclesiasdcal dues* should be rendered liable to the same. 
Ministers of the presbyterian worship* some of whom, be- 
side the Scottish clergy of Ulster* had gained possession of 
churches in Dublin and its neighbourhood* had petitioned 
tile king for the establishment of their own system ; and a 
petition to the same purpose was promoted in the army. 
But Charles* by the advice of Ormond* the steady friend 
of the episcopal clergy* instead of trusting to the sense of 
a new parliament* composed in a great measure of puritans* 
filled immediately the four archbishoprics and twelve bish- 
oprics with the most eminent of the clergy of Ireland. As 
their patents and conscecration were delayed for some 
months* till a new great seal should be prepared* and as 
the delay was imputed by the enemies of episcopacy to an 
irresoltUion or reluctance ^ the king^ a second petition in 
favour of the Presbyterians was drawn by the military 
ofiicers* and signed by great numbers in various depart- 
ments* civil and military. Coote and Major Bury* who 
then administered the kingdom* with the title of Commis- 
sioners of Government* agreed to suppress this j'letitkm* at 
the instance of Coote* who discovered in the style of the 
officers an aversion to monarchy ; and in the administration 
of the new lords-justices the consecration was performed 
with triuv^lud pomp to the great mortification of the many 
puritans* who had laboured with all tiieir might against 
the episcopal establishment” 

The intrigues of factious persons in England, and of their 
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interested partisans in Ireland, rendered the latter years of 
Ormond’s administration agitated and. unhappy, fix>m the 
numerous and unproved assertions of dangerous and hostile 
combinations of the Catholics to regain their lost posses- 
sions and influence in public af&irs. Although the prudent 
measures of the Lord-Lieutenant maintained tranquillity, it 
could not guard against the proceedings which were 
secretly in progress, encouraged and supportetl by the 
duke of York, more out of hatred to his personal enemies 
than from a sense of duty to promote the prosperity of any 
class of the population. It was such narrow selfishness and 
headlong bigotry that led to the Revolution, and subse- 
quently caused his expulsion from the realm. 
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before Wiliiam, — a man consistent brave, and fortunate , — 
more /brtunate, with regard to Ireland, than he deserved 
to be. 

Tlie iblly of the Irish Catholics in adhering to James 
■was fairly measured by tlie extent of his ingratitude. With 
a perverseness becoming his ignorance, he drew many of 
them to his ignominious exile, glossing his disgrace and 
their delusion by deceitful promises which could never be 
fulfilled, which, moreover, his cowardice had rendered nu- 
gatory. His conduct in Ireland was as ridiculous as impo- 
tent ; his measures there to raise a party irretrievably fallen 
were useless to his hopes, and destructive of theirs, being 
calculated by his interested and inimical ad\'isers, for in- 
stance, Clarendon, to rouse a hostility not inclined to slum- 
ber. The following passage is in the very best style of that 
sort of feeling which would describe motives of retaliation 
at such a time : — • 

** While James and his power lingered in Ireland, he 
assembled a pseudo-parliament. He had chosen the mem- 
bers; he chose the measures — 1st, tlie act of repeal, justi- 
fying all rebellion, breaking all faith ; 2d, die act of attainder, 
proscribing thousands by name, and millions * by inference ; 
3d, the act for liberty of conscience, licence to the papists, 


indignantly severe. ** Your Majesty had the advantage of the best of 
them,” said she, alluding to his being the first to caiiy tidings of his 
own defeat. It is remarkable that the Irisfi language contains no word 
to signify coward. The term applied to the timidity of James at the 
battle of the Boyne implies the quintessence of fear operating on the 
body. 

* Docs the writer of this elegant illusion speak of the population of 
Ireland then existing? He ought to be aware that the population of all 
Ireland did not then exceed one million. If he mean by the term 
** tq/ereaM*’ millions yet unborn, how does the converse of his oigu- 
nient apply ? 
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hardship to the reformed. The whole closed with the sub- 
version of established institutions, dilapidation of churches, 
spoliation of bishopricks, denunciation, plunder, and op- 
pression of the whole protestant community.” * 

The final ruin of James was retarded by the same means 
ns that of Charles I., namely, the Catholic soldiery, but 
with both tbe^ result was fp'eatly difierent. The one lost 
his crown, and is deemed a martyr, because his head ac- 
companied the diadem : the. other saved his head, «nd 
gained everlasting disgrace. The victorious William won 
from the brave suppoiters of his father-in-law uncontrolled 
predominniice for his protestant adherents, and secured 
possession of the vacated throne by a treaty with his gal- 
lant and only remaining opponents. Of this treaty, the 
Inst effort of that party, brief notice must be taken, not 
merely on account of its own merits, but for the moral im- 
portance it maintains in the history of Ireland. 

However opinion may differ on speculative points, truth 
remains pure in its abstract and immortal character. The 
generations of mankind that have passed away have left 
their reputation subject to investigation, and human power 
is but the obstruction of a shadow, when the eternal ma^ . 
jesty of history, whose judgment is ever present, however 
it may be shunned, comes to fix its indelible stamp upon 
the thing that has been done. The trgaty of Limerick' is 
before every one who knows aught of Irish affoirs, and 
should be read by all who wish to form an opinion on a 
subject of so much Importance ns the welfare of millions of 
of fellow- men. 

It is worthy of observation, that almost every period of 
Irish afiairs from its first connection with England, has 

* State of Ireland, past and present. 

H 
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been marked with continual wars, invariably on account of 
property, and these have been more or less bloody in pro- 
portion as the contending forces were numerous or few. 
The resources of the invaded had to grow up among them- 
selves, under peculiar disadvantages, and lost their efficacy 
fiar want of unity of views and action ; whilst those of the 
invaders had all the accessions which a superior population 
and a concentrated policy could bring into the field : hence 
the«uccess of the one was desultory and defective, that of 
the other progi'essive and secure. 

The weakness of James, a papist, made a way for the 
succession of William, a protestiint, and each was adulated 
and publicly prayed for ns his arms prevailed ; — the pro- 
testant and presbyterians of large estate remained, in general, 
indifferent spectators of the dispute, because they knew of 
James’s unwillingness to repeal the act of settlement, and 
they were sure of protection under William in the event of 
his success. The princely rivals were alike supported by 
foreign aid and civil dissension : the catholics who upheld 
James had nought but numerical force, and the protestants 
of Ireland who fought for William were not of the great 
landed class : that description of persons was satisfied with 
what they had already gained ; the soldiers of William’s 
army were men of more humble character, but, like their 
wealthy precursors^ were , strongly actuated by the ambi- 
tion of spoil, and there still r^nained wherewith to gratify 
their aims, and %rge th^nni to exertion. 

The attd]K>ri|y of the late earl of Clare has been already 
cited as unquestionable evidence of the measures pursued 
ha datanpining the eventful transfer of property in Ireland : 
tipn foliaaripg concise exposition shall condude the subject ; 
it want- given in the progress of that eminent lawyer’s 
speech on the Union in 1800. The importance of the 
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matter may serve as apology for the length of the quota- 
tion. ** After the expulsion of James from the throne of 
England, the old inhabitants made a final effort for the 
recovery of their ancient power, in which they were once 
more defeated by an English army ; and the slender relicks 
of Irish possessions becaime the subject of fresh confiscation. 
From the report made by the commissioned appointed by 
the parliament of England in 1698, it appears, that the 
Irish subjects, outlawed for the rebellion of 1688, amounted 
to three thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight, and that 
their Irish possessir>us, as far as could be computed, w’ere 
of the annual value of two hundred and eleven thousand six 
hundred and twenty-three pounds ; comprising one million 
sixty thousand seven hundred and ninety-two acres. This 
fund was sold under the authority of an English act of 
parliament, to defray the expences incurred by England in 
reducing the rebels of 1688, and the sale introduced into 
Ireland a new set of adventurers. 

** It is a very curious and important speculation to look 
back to the forfeitures of Ireland incurred in the last 
centurya The superficial contents of the island are calcu- 
lated at eleven millions forty-two thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two acres. Let us now examine the state of 
ferfertures : 

“ In the reign of James I. the whole of 
the province of Ulster was confiscated, 
containing _ _ _ » 

Set out by the Coui’t of Claims at the 
restoration - - _ - 

Forfeiture of 1688 - - - 

11,697,629 


Acres. 

2,836,837 

7,800,000 

1,060,792 
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** So that the whole of your island has been confiscated, 
with the exception of the estates of ^ve or six families of 
£nglish blood, some of whom had been attainteil in the 
reign of Henry VIII., but recovered their possesions 
before Tyrone’s reliellion, and had the gootl fortune to 
escape the pillage of the English republic inflicted by 
Cromwell ; aifH no inconsiderable portion of the island has 
been confiscated twice, or perhaps thrice in the course of a 
ceiituiy. The situation, therefore, of the irish 

NATION, AT THE REVOLUTION, STANDS UNPARALLELED IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE INHABITED WORLD. Jf the toars 
England carried on here, Jt-om the reign of Elizafieth, had 
been waged against a foreign etiemy, the inhabitants 

WOULD HAVE RETAINED THEIR POSSESSIONS UNDER THE 
ESTABLISHED LAW OF CIVILIZED NATIONS, and their cotmtrxf 
had been annexed as a province to the British empire'' 

An illustration confirmatory of the truth of the noble 
Earl’s concluding observations is to be seen in the instance of 
Canada, which country is peopled with Catholics, and by the 
fortune of war came under British dominion; hnd although 
the inhabitants, being allowed the profession of^aith to 
which they have been accustomed, have retained their pos- 
sessions unimpaired, still arc they most firmly and ardently 
attached subjects.* Had England been less covetous of 
the Irish acres, and left the conscience of the people free, 

• The name remarit applies mostHbrdbly to the inhabitanU!: df Ae 
island of hfinorca, who, throughout the period they were sul^ects of 
Great Britfun, enjoyed the full protection of the laws, — thdr religion 
and property being held In every respect inviolable. Their attachment 
has been, and still i| enAusiastic. Even at the present di^, although 
sutgect to another countiy, Acy evince an undiminished partiality to 
Ae English^ anc^ on many recent occasions, they have manifested a 
gratefid tm^fiiendJy ftMiling for the benefits they formerly experienced 
under BidtiA government. ‘ ' 
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how prosperous and happy would Ireland now be, instead 
of be’ng a reproach to the policy which first plundered, 
then brutalized her population with poverty and ignorance ! 

In the unnatural contest between James and William, a 
singular combination of contradictory circumstances pre- 
sents itself. The fi>riiierly rival kings of France and 
Kngland were on one side associated to restore a prince who 
hatl niiule an abdication of his throne ; arrayed against him 
were his own children and his son-in-iaw, whose greatest 
efforts were direcle<l to perpetuate his exclusion. James 
hired .‘SOOO French troops to fight for him in Ireland, 
without a smis to pay them, whilst William engaged a 
considerable force of French Protestants to luaiiitain his 
pretensions ; and at the same time .Tames weakened his 
cause by permitting 5000 of the finest Irish Catholic 
soldiers U) be drawn into France to oppose the confederate 
forces in the Netherlands. James fled from his Irish friends 
to rise to the splendid ignominy of a saint, and left the 
husband of his daughter to take up the irksome care of 
the Fnglish sceptre which he had flung away. 

General de Ginckle, who commanded in chief under 
William, in obedience to the king’s commands, unwillingly 
pursued the war to Limerick, where the last stand was 
made by the Irish army, headed by Sarsfield, Lord Lucan, 
who had succeeded to the chief command after the death 
of the French general St. Ruth,"and tlie defeat at Aughrim. 

William had tried the Irish forces more than once; he 
saw their bravery at the? Boyne; he was sensible of the 
compliment paid to his skill and courage in that engage- 
ment by their offer of fighting the battle over again if both 
armies were to exchange kings ; he knew these were men 
worthy of a generous enemy, and he wished to do them 
justice. The exigency of his affairs demanded decision. 

H 3 
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The French were masters of the seas, and a powerful 
armament witli fresh troops was hourly expected. The 
delay of the war miglit be ruinous to his hopes. He 
therefore proposed terms to the Irish highly favourable to 
their prejudices, and in some degree beyond their expect- 
atiem; namely, full exercise of their religion; half the 
churches of Ireland, half the employments civil and 
military, uiid a moiety of the forfeited estates. These 
terms were transmitted to the Lords Justices in order that 
they should be fortliwith proclaiineil. At this juncture tlie 
Irish army, pressed by the besiegers without, anti em- 
barrassed by discontent against the French allies within 
the walls of i..in)erick, capitulated to the English army. 

The Lords Justices being apprised of this unexpected 
event, smtithered the king’s proclamation, which has been 
since calletl the “ srert'i proclamation,” because although 
printed it never was publishetl, hastened down to Limerick, 
that they might hold the Irish to as hard terms os the 
drcumstaiices of the moment would admit. The civil 
articles of the treaty show clearly how well they efiected 
their purjiose. ‘ They will be perused with interest ; but 


.* 1 %^ Civil Ariicht of Linwrick, cjctu^ljf printed from the Letters Putent ; 

• whervin they arc ratified and cjcemptified hy their Alajesties, under the 
Great Seal if England. 

Gulielmus ct Maria Dri gr^ia, Anglite, Scotite, Fraticiae et Ifibcraia;, 
rex et regina, Bdci clcfcnsorcs, 8cc. Omnibus nd quos pracsentes litcra: 
nostrse pervenerint salutcm: inspexinius irrotulament. quarund. lite- 
taruni putentiuin de coafirmutione geren. dat. apud Westmonastcriuni 
vicessimo quarto die Februarii, uidtni praeteriti in canccilar. nostr. 
irrotulat. nc ibidem de rccordo remanen. in hwc verba. William and 
Maiy, by the grace of Gk>d, &c. To all to whom these presents shall 
come, greeting. Whereas oertatn articles, bearing date the tliird day 
of October last pett, made and agreed on between our justices of our 
Hingdooi iof^ Ireland, and our general of onr forces there on the one 
part: '-ipiiieflil officers the^^ commanding within the city of 
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as the military articles have little reference to the subject 
now under consideration, they are here omitted* 


lAiiiicrick, in our said kingdom, on the other part. Whereby our said 
justices and general di<l undertake that we should ratify those articles, 
w^ithin the sj)ace of eight months or sooner; and use their utmost cn- 
<lcavoui‘s tiiat the same should be ratified and confirmed in parliament. 
The tenor of* which said articles is as ftillows, viz. 

Articles agreed upon the third day of October, one thousand six hundred 

and ninety-one. 

Between the Right llonouraVdc Sir (’harlcs Porter, Knight, and Thomas 
Conningsby, Ksq. IajhIs Justices of Ireland ; and his Excellency the 
Baron ihr (jinckic, Ideutenant-General aiui Commander in Chief of 
the English army ; on the one part ; 

And the Right Honourable Patrick Earl of Lucan, Piercy Viscount 
Gallmo}', C.‘olonel Nicholas Piircel, (.Colonel Nicholas Cusack, Sir 
Toby Butler, ("oloiiel Ciarrett Dillon, and Colonel John Brown; on 
the other part : 

In the behalf of the Irish Inhabitants in the City and Count}' of Limerick, 
the Counties of (Jlare, Kerry, Cork, Sligo, and Mayo, 

in Consideration of the Surrender of the CJity of Limerick, and other 
Agreements iiiaile between the said Lieutenant-General Ginckle, the 
Governor oi’ the City of Limerick, and the Generals of the Irish Army, 
bearing Date w'ith these Presents, for the Surrender of the said City, 
and siibinissiop of the said Army: it is agreeil. That, 

I. The Roman (Catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy such privileges 
in the exercise of their religion, as are consistent with the laws of Ire- 
land : or as they ilid enjoy in the reign of king Charles the Second : and 
their majesties, as soon as their affairs permit them to summon a 
parliament in this kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said Roman 
Catholics such further security in that particular, as may preserve them 
from any disturbance upon the account of their said religion. 

II. All the inhabitants or residents of Limerick, or any other garrison 
now in the possession of the Irish, and all officers and soldiers, now in 
arms, under any commission of king James, or fhose authorised by him, 
to grant the same in the several counties of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, 
Cork, and Mayo, or any of them ; and all the commissioned officers in 
their majesties’ (puurtcrs, that belong to the Irish regiments, now in 
being, that are treated with, and who are not prisoners of war, or have 

H 1' 
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By this celebrated treaty, it will be seen that the king’s 
government guaranteed the fuli enjoyment of religious 

taken protection, and who shall return and submit to their nmji stics* 
obedience ; and they and every of their heirs, shall hold, possess, and 
enjoy, all and every their estates of freehold and inlicritaiiee ; and all 
the rights, titles and interests, privileges and iinniimities, which they, 
and every or any one of tliem held, enjoyed, or were riglitrii)l> uiul 
lawfolly intitlcd to, in the reign of king (.'harles 11. or at any time since, 
by the laws and statutes that were in force in the ssiid reign of king 
Charles 11, and shall he put in possession, by order of the goveriinicnt, 
of such of them as are in the king's hands, or tlic hantls of his tenants, 
without being put to any suit or trouble therein ; and all such estates 
shall be freed and discharged from all arrears of crown rents, <}uit«rcntS 9 
and other public charges, iiicurrcil and lieconie «luc since Micliachnas 
1688, to the dav of the date hereof: and all ptfrsfwis coinpreheiuletl in 
this article, shall have, hold, and enjoy all their goods and chattels 
real and personal, to them or any of them belonging, and remaining 
either in their own hands, or the hands of aii\ persons whatsoever, in 
trust for, or for the use of them, or any of them ; and all anil every the 
said persons, of what profession, trade, and tilling so«wer they l»e, shall 
and may use, exercise, anti practise thc.^ir several and rcs[)ective profes- 
sions, tratles, aud callings, as freely as they ilid use, exercise, ami enjoy 
the same in the reign of king Charles 11. ; provided that nothing in this 
article contained Ikj construeilto extend to, or restore any forfeit ing pcTson 
now out of the kiogdom except what arc hereafter comprised: providetl 
also, that no jfe^n whatsoever shall have or enjoy the la^nefit of this 
article, that jhaU ^ptc^iect or to take the oath of aiJegiance, made 

by act of parliament in m tlie first year of their present 

majesties, when 

HI. Alt merchants, ^ iSBfwM fl^iei^hai;^ of the city of Limerick, 
or of any other garrison now |jniiessed by the Irish, or of any town or 
place in the counties of Claip .iir Kerry, who are aliseiit licyoiid tiie 
seas, that have not borne arms since their Majesties' declaration in 
February 1688, shall have the benefit of the second article, in the 
same, manner as if they were present^ provided such merchants, and 
reputed inerchants, do repair into this kingdom within the space of 
eid^ttMiths from the date hereof. 

xW following officers, viz. Colonel Simon Lutierel, Ca|)tain 
Ifovriiimd W)^c, A^iiriceKtiKtacc of Yennanstown, (^hieversof Mays- 
town, comikibttty c^cd Moiint-Leinstcr, now belonging to the regiments 
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freedom to tlid Catholics of Ireland, and, in the words of 
tile most important article, — “ all and every their estates 
of freehohl and inheritance ; and all the.rights, titles, and 


ill the aforesiiid Garrisons and quarters of the Irish arn»\, who were be- 
yond the seas, and sent thither upon affairs of their respective regiments 
or the army in general, sliall have the benefit and advantage of the 
second article*, provided they return hither within the space of eight 
montlis from tlie date of thc!sc presents, and sitbrnit to their Majesties* 
government, and take tlic al>ovc*inentioned oatli. 

V. That all ami singular the said persons comprised in the second and 
third articles, shall Inn e a general pardon of all attainders, outlawries, 
treasons, iinsf)risi(>ns of treason, prciiiiinires, felonies, trespasses, and 
other Climes and misciemeanoiirs whatsoever, by them, or any of them, 
comiriitled since the begin tiing of the reign of king James II. antJ if 
any of them art^ attainted by parliament, tlie lords justices, and 
general, will use their best emleavours to get the same repealed hy 
parliament, and the outlawries to be reversed gratis, all but writing- 
clerks* fees. 

VI. And whereas these present wars have druw'n on great violences 

on both parts ; and tliat if leave w'cre given to tlie bringing all sorts of 
[private actions, the animosities would probably cemtinue, that have been 
too long on foot, and the public disturbances last : for the quieting and 
settling therefore of this kingdom, and avoiding those inconveniences 
which would be the necessary consequence of the contrary, no person 
or persons w'hatsocvcr, comprised in the foregoing articles, shall be 
sued, molested, or impleaded at the suit of any party or parties what- 
soever, for any trespasses by them committed, or for "any arms, horses* 
money, goods, chattels, merchandizes, or pfovxsioiis whatsoever, by them 
seized or taken rluriiig the time of the And no {H*rson or persons 

whatsoever, in the second or third COntprised, shall be sued, 

impleaded, or made accountable for the rents or mean rates of any 
lands, tenements, or houses, by him or ' them received, or enjoyed in 
this kingdom, since the beginning of the present war, to the day of the 
date hereof, nor for any waste or trespass hy him or them committed 
ill any such lands, tenements, or houses : and it is also agreed, that this 
article shall be mutual and reciprocal on both tides, 

VII. Every iiobleniaii and gentleman comprised in the said second 
and third articles, shall have liberty to ride with a sword, and case* of 
pistols, if they think fit ; and keep a gun in their houses, for the defence 
of the same, or for fowling. 
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interestSf privileges and immunities, which they and every 
or any of them held, enjoyed, or were rightfully or lawfully 


VIII. The inhabitants ami residents in the city of Limerick, and 
other garrisons, shall be permitted to remove their goods, chattels, and 
provisions, out of the same, without being view^ed and searched, or 
paying any manner of duties, and shall not be coiiipellod to leave their 
houses or lodgings they now' have, for the space of six w eeks next en- 
suing the date hereof. 

IX. The oath to be administered to sncli Roman Catholics as sub- 
mit to their majesties’ government, shall be the oath ahovesaid, and 
no other. 

X. No person or persons wdio shall at any time hereafter i>reak these 
articles, or any of them, shall thereby make, or cause any other person 
or persons to forfeit or lose the benefit of tlm same. 

XL The lords justices and genera! do promise to use their utmost 
endeavours, that all the persons comprehended in the al>ovc-inentioned 
articles, shall be protected and defended from all arrests and executions 
for debt or damage, for the space of eight months next ensuing the 
date hereof. 

XIL Lastly, the lords justices and ^Hmeral do undertake, that their 
majesties will ratify these articles within the space of eight months, or 
sooner, and use their utmost endeavours that the same shall be ratified 
and confirmed in p<irliauicnt. 

XIIL And whereas colonelJohn Brown stood indebted to several 
Protestants, by judgments of record, which appearing to the late 
government, the Lord 1 yrconnel, and Lortl Lucan, took away the effects 
the said John Brown ba4 %o answer the said debts; and promised to 
clear the said John Br<rj||JFi <^1^ said debts; wbicli effects were taken 
for the pttldic use of the tbetir army : for freeing tlie said Lord 

Lucan of his said engagements, |>j^ed on their public, account, for pay- 
ment of the said protestantk| nnd for preventing the ruin of the said 
John Brown, and for satisliictioti of his creditors, at the instance of 
the Lord Lucan, and the rest of the persons afort^liid, it is agreed, 
that the said lords justices^ and the said baron De Gincklc, shall inter- 
cede with the king an'i^ parliament, to have the estates secured to 
Roimin fPoidlOlics^ by articles and capitulation in this kingdom, chargetl 
with^ aniil equally liable to the payment of so much of ihe said debts, 
as the said Lcurd Lucan, upon stating accompts with the said John 
Brown, idiafi under his hand, that the effects taken from the 
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entitled to in the reign of Charles 11.” Scarcely, however* 
was this sacred compact determined, when it was discovered 


lUiid Drown amount unto ; which account is to be stated, and the 
balance certified b}' the said Lord Lucan in one and twenty ilays after 
the iliittt hereof. 

For tJie true perforinance hereof, wc have hereunto set our 
hands, 

C.HAR, POKTEH. 

IVi.cnt, THO. COXINGSBY. 

SCHAVKMORE. Bah. DE GINC'KLE. 


H. MA(’CAY, 
T. TALMASIL 


And whereas the said city of Limerick iiath been since, in pursuance 
oi the said articles, surrendered unto us. Now know ye, that we 
having considered of the said articles, are graciously pleased hereby to 
declare, tliat we <lo for us, our heirs, and successtirs, as far as iiiHs 
lies, ratify and confirm the same, and every clause, matter, and thing 
therein containeil. And as to such (larts thereof, for which an act of 
parliament sliall be found to be necessary, we shall recoiniiieml the 
sariu? to b(*. made gootl by parliament, aiul shall give our royal us^nt to 
any bill or bills that shall be fiasftied by our two houses of parliament to 
that piir|K)se* And whereas it appears unto us, that it was agreed be- 
tween the parties to the said articles, that after the u'ords Limerick, 
Clare, Kerry, (^ork, Mayo, or any of them, in the second of the said 
articles, the words following, viz. And all such as are under their pro- 
“ tection in the said counties,” should be inserted, and be part of the 
said articles. Which words having been casually omitted by the writer, 
the oiiiissioii was not discovered till after the said articles w'ere signed, 
but was taken notice of before the secoijN^^ was surrendered : and. 
that our said justices, and general, them, did promise that 

the said clause should be made good, it being within the intention of the 
capitulation, and inserted in the foul draft thereof. Gur further will 
and pleasure is, and wc do hereby ratify and confirm the said omitted 
words, viz. Aiul all such ivs are uuder their protection in the said 
counties,” hereby for us, our heirs and successors, ordaining and de- 
claring, that all and every person and persons therein concerned, shall 
and may have, receive, and enjoy the benefit thereof in such and the 
same manner, as if the said words had been inserted in their proper 
place, in the said second article; any omission, defect, or mistake 
in the said second article, in any wise notwithstai^ng. Provided 
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diat a fatal interpolation had been sul>sequently made in 
the act which was to confirm this treaty, without the know* 
ledge or concurrence of the Irish ; and this on one side 
has been used for the purposes of infraction, and with the 
otlier has ever since been a just subject of loud and 
mterated complaint. 

The inter|H>lation complained of is thus descrii>ed by 
Mr. Parnell, in his history of the penal laws against the 
Irish Catholics, p. 25. ** The clause of the act (if W'. 3. 

c. 2. passed in confirmation «>f the treaty of Limerick,) 
corresponds with the articles, except in these most material 
points ; after the word * inheritancv^ the stop, instead of 
being a semicolon, as it is in the original treaty, is altered 
to a comma ; and, after the w'ords * pt'ivilcfres and tmmu- 
nitiesy the words ‘ to the said vstates, are inserted ; and 
thus the meaning of the second article is wholly altered, 
and the words ‘ rights, privileges, and immunities,* made 
to refer to the estates of the Catholics, instead of to their 
persons and liberties, to which only by the original article 
they can refer.” Promise between man and man is the 
simplest fonn in which justice is delegated from its elern.nl 
Author ; — forms may bind ; intention binds still more. 

always, and our will and pleasure is, that these our letters patents shall 
be enrolled in our court of Chancery in^ jM ir said kingdom of Ireland, 
within the space of one year next ensuing!^ In witness, &c- Witness 
ourself at Westminster, the twenty-fourth day of Febniary, annoregni 
ct reginse Gulielmi et Mariae quarto per breve de privktq sigillo. 
N|M autcni tenorem premissor, predict. Ad reqiiisitioneiit attomat. 
general, doniini r^is ct dominiw regino; pro regno liilrerniae. Oux- 
iitfUt excmplificand. per prwsentes. In ciijus rci testimonium has literas 
nbstMia fieri feebnus patentes. Testimus nobis ifMis apiid Westmon. 
quioto die .^rilis annoq. regni corum quarto. 

BRIDGE.S. 

Fxaminat. X S. KECK. i In CaiiceJ. 

per nde.VIACON. WM.CIIILDE. $ Magistros. 
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Bad, indeed, must that state of society be wherein neither 
form nor intention in the same transaction can be a security 
against injustice. 

Tile violation of the treaty was evidently not in unison 
either with the king’s private opinion with respect to 
religious toleration, nor of justice regarding the estates of 
the Irish concerned in the capitulation: he had always 
sent instructions to his government in Ireland to adhere 
strictly to the stipulations of the treat3', “yor his word and 
hanmir wtrrr engaged^ which he never wmdd ^forjeity But 
Williani soon found that in the aristocracy there was “ a 
power L)ehind the throne greater than the throne itself” 
The Irish parliament, regardless of the king’s declared 
wishes, and the express terms of the treaty, commenced a 
warm proscription of the Catholics’ civil rights, revived 
penalties already' obsolete, and enacted new, with an eager* 
ness worth}’ of a better cause. 

The articles of Limerick allowed the free and hiU 
exercise of the Catholic religion ; the acts of William and 
Mary forbade it. The treaty gave to the Irish, as the 
Catholics were called, the use of arms for the protection 
of their persons and property; the parliament deprived 
them of that stipulated securit}’, and left them defenceless 
before petty insult : and (will it be believed ?) it was made 
penal for them to cut their victuals with knives exceeding' 
a certain length in the blade ! Their children were de- 
barred from receiving education unless under Protestant’ 
masters. Should any of them be . found upon a horse' 
worth more than five pounds, he was compelled to sdl 
him for that price to the first Protestant who should take a- 
liking to him ! The possession of property was guaranteed ‘ 
as it stood in the time of Charles II., but the measures 
pursued by the parliament of William struck away one of 
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its sacred guarcis^ that of the will of a dying man who 
would bequeath his property to his son. Should the profits 
of a farm be found at any time to exceed one-third of the 
rent, alt improvements only tended to show the treasonable 
intention of the occupier, — he was therefore deprived of 
his lease. 

To disarm a supposed enemy is an act of prudence; to 
weaken him by abstracting the means of resistance, is 
justifiable in its severity, because of its apprehended neces- 
sity; but to debase his mind, by tearing from him the 
benefits of education, is grovelling and brutal despotism. 
The 7 W. 3. c. 4. makes instruction, domestic or foreign, 
distinctly penal. Burke has thus expressed his opinion of 
this mode of legislation ; “ I have ever thought the pro- 
hibition of the means of improving our rational nature, to 
be tlie worst species of tyranny that the insolence and 
perverseness of mankind ever daretl to exercise.” 

It was enacted at this meniorable period, that papists 
teaching school publicly, instructing in a private house, or 
being ushers to protestant school-masters, should be trans- 
ported out of die kingdom, om pain of death if they re- 
turned; thus placing this useful and harmless class of men 
€»i the same scale of proscription with the C'atholic clergy. 
Rewards, also, as in cases of housebreakers, highwaymen, 
tmd other such violators of the wep» offered tor the 

persons thus condemned to perj^toid bitmifhniefit. These 
rewards were, Hat a» arcbbMbojp^ bishop^ or*per«ons exer- 
cising smdi junsdict|^ pounds,- for reguW 

secular priests, not registered, tmerUp posmds : anctibra 
Catholic sdKMdmastar/ ten pounds, to be levied olf ^e 
Calliolks of the couanf^ wh^ein such offenders should be 
found. 

Laws like itpesi^ ufUcii would deprive the dying man of 
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every consolation) which would bury his survivor in the 
darkest ignorance, alike destructive of all that can elevate 
human nature, with impious cruelty shutting out celestial 
light from the departing spirit and the infant soul, might 
be sufficient to characterise the policy of that sad time as 
barbarous in the extreme, but a still harsher feature re- 
mains to be pourtrnyed. The dearest ties of social life 
were rent by the pressure of those unnatural enactments. 
Marriage was forbidden between Protestant and Catholic, 
and the sorest dis(]ualificntions followed disobedience. A 
fundamental blow, levelled at the very existence of that 
religion, which the first article of the treaty had solemnly 
recognized and sanctioned, was aimed to deprive them of 
their jiriests ; for those ministers of religion were formally 
banished, and death was their inevitable punishment if 
they presumed to return. It was enacted also, with 
absurdity truly astonishing, that even the rites of sepulture 
should be denied under certain circumstances. 

The justices were likewise empowered to levy a fine 
of ten pounds upon any person present at the burial of a 
corpse in a suppressed monastery, abbey, or convent, not 
used for the celebration of the service of the church of 
Ireland : the one-half for the informer, the other for the 
use of the parish. They were also directed to issue their 
warrants for suppressing all monasteries, friaries, nunneries, 
or other popish fraternities or societies, and to give an 
account of their proceedings to the next quarter-sessions, 
under penalty of 1001., and perpetual disabili^ to comply 
with this or any other provision of the act (9 W. 3.).” '* 
One consequence highly injurious to the general inte- 
rests of the nation attended these unwise and unnecresasry 


Brown’s Histpiieal Account of Penal Laws. 
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proceedings ; vast numbers of useful subjects were com- 
pelled to quit the country on account of the treatment they 
endured ; and upwards of fourteen thousand blRve imn 
availed themselves of the treaty, and withdrew from their 
oppressors, bidding an eternal farewell to their native soil, 
leaving it a melancholy waste to those who wished to render 
it such. By a reference to the register of the war-office of 
France, it appears tliat, from tlie year. 1691 to the year 
1745, inclusive, four hundred and l^ty thousand Irish 
enlisted under the banners of France.” Those who re- 
mained fell into a listless and sullen obsequiousness, appa- 
rently submissive, but yet not so{ for how could* soch^ a 
state of things be well imagined? liumnn nature must 
be divested of its noblest attributes, if treatment such 
as the Irish then ex})erienced could have impressed no 
remembrance of its injuries. 

The triumphant party sought to elevate themselves 
upon the ruin of the depressed, and they succeeded ; but 
left to succeeding generations much cause to regret their 
short-sighted and jire|x}stcrous conduct. Grattan has 
said, ** the nation that insists on the humiliation of an- 
other, is a foolish nation and^the Irish aristrocracy soon 
found that their facility in seconding the views of the 
Fnglish parliament, and in re-enacting ^etr statutes in 
the trifling matter of the penal laws agaihst -the CadK^lies, 
was likely to be converted into a means of their own' de- 
basement. 

Tim party in Fhjpiiiid which hod succeeded ia -lblertua^ 
their independence and liberty, now sought to deprive 
Ijr^and of the share of ind^>end^ce and pretensions to 
IRierty ofc^ined in the recent struggle ; the restriction of 
the woollen manufacture which William had pledged him- 
self to discourage in favour of Ei^and, was only a prelude 
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to furtlier encroachments, until, at iengtli, Ireland was 
treated as if she had not a parliament of her own : Eng- 
land completely usurped the right of legislating for both 
countries. The woollen manufacture was naturally the 
staple fobric of Ireland, as has been observed, on account 
of the richness of the pasture and the mildness of the cli- 
mate ; yet these gifts of nature were rendered useless, and 
the trade was altogether prohibited, except in coarse frizes. 

The selfishness ' of England in this respect became its 
own punishment. The manufacturers of the south of Ire- 
land having been thrown out of employment, by the sup- 
pression of their trade,- emigrated to France and other 
countries by thousands, where their skill and industry con- 
ferred additional wealth and improvement, whilst their 
countrymen at home secretly supplied them with the ma- 
terial, which was now useless to Ireland, but whicdi Eng- 
land by her monopoly, would have secured to herself. 
Thus the demand for English cloth, which it was calculated 
would increase by the prohibition of Irish manufacture, 
became superseded by the fabrics of France, by which 
means tliousands of pounds were annually lost to England, 
which would have been gained had Ireland been allowed a 
share of honest competition. 

This encroachment on the interests of Ireland at length 
roused the ascendancy to a sense of its attempted humili- 
ation. The patriotic Moh/neux wrote his book in defence 
of the privileges and independence of tlie Irish parliament : 
this spirited performance so incensed the English periia- 
ment, that it was made the subject of inquiry in a special 
committee ; was condemned as of dangerous tendency, and* 
by command of the English government, was bunted by 
the common hangman, because it asserted tliat, the kingdemt 
of Ireland wars as indepetident of the kingdom of England, 
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as the lattet' 'was of ihe former. In this manner were the 
parliaments of die two countries committed one against the 
other ; but that of Kngland was studiously attentive to the 
advancement of trade and commerce, whilst diat of Ireland, 
regardless of national prosperity, was combating for a 
shadow, and devising new methods to prevent the growth 
of popery. 

Throughout the reign of Anne the parliament of Ireland 
amused itself in a strange display of independent jirinciples, 
in which Protestant and Presbyterian, Whig anti Tory, 
squabbling and scrambling for the emoluments of office, 
for they had the field to themselves, seemed to agree but 
in one point, namely, to swell the penal code against the 
unfortunate Catholics, who might now be supposed too 
humble for persecution. The mighty genius of Swift 
flung ** a tub to the tcAoie” of bigotiy ; but, not even the 
talents of that extraordinary man, and wisest of politicians, 
could retard the march of intolerance. In despite of the 
dazzling influence of his sotire, which shed a comet’s blaze 
upon tlie absurdity of the time, and of his sober advice, 
which commanded turbulent intemperance to pause, two 
acts were passed, which, from their despotic character, Mr. 
Burke designates “ the ferocious acts of Anne.” 

By these acts the Catholics were disabled from the 
purchase of any lands, or interest in them, for a term 
beyond thirty-one years : and if property came by ilescent, 
by devise, or will, the next heir, if Prot^Mtaiit^ might 
possess himself of it.' Another provision inflicted an ad- 
ditional outrage on human nature, besides that relatingto 
marriage ; as it permitted n son, on becoming Protestant, 
to make his father tenant for life to his own estate, and 
thereby left him at the mercy of a child, who after such a 
step afforded little hope of filial afl^ction. Lest any influ- 
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Viice should attach to property that might remain unassailed 
from other causes, estates were ordered to descend in the 
manner of gavel>kiiid, in equal shares to all the children, 
notwithstanding any settlements to the contrary, unless the 
{lersonswho should otherwise inheritwould conform and take 
the usual oaths. I’lie further ingenuity of their persecutors 
was directed with equal success to effect their exclusion 
from all share in the emoluments of office, from that of the 
lord'lieutenant to the meanest situation for which payment 
was provided out of the public money ; and such was the 
eagerness to legislate in this way, that the less the Catholics 
gave CiUisc I’or persecution, the more indefatigable were the 
auginenters of the penal code; the one rising in gratuitous 
cruelty, in proportion as the other became more peaceful 
and submissive. 

'I'he last privilege of this unhappy class of the community 
was wrested from them by the same unfair procedure, namely, 
the right of presenting to ecclesiastical benefices, all ml- 
vowsons being vested in the crown. But, ns if the expatri> 
ation of their priests was not considered a sufficient means 
fi)r the suppression of their religion, a premium of forty 
))ounds a-year, was allowed to any clergyman of that per- 
suasion who should conform to the established worship, be- 
sides allowing him the same clerical rank as he held before 
his recantation. This was, however, in a great measui'e a 
futile attempt, as the instances of conformity in this respect 
have been exceedingly rare, and whenever they have oc- 
curred, the moral character of the convert, or his motives, 
Imve seldom been considered meritorious. A modern 
anonymous writer, of strong judgment and considerable dis- 
cermnent, has given an opinion on this )x>int, which seems 
not undeserving of attention. 

“ You may not be able to separate them from their own 
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church. They are connected with it by too many ties,— ^ 
ties, whicii, whenever they exist, bind strongly the hu- 
man heart. Their church makes a part of their history ; 
it has shared in all the vicissitudes of tlteir good or evil 
fortune ; it hm dt'unk deepfy their alnwst cxkaustless cup 
of bitterness. It has clothed itself with their best alfections ; 
it has nestled in their tenderest sympathies, and intrenched 
itself in their most cherished recollections.”* Yes, truly, 
experience has long proved, that, both priest and })eo)>le, 
they are indissolubly wedded to their religious opinions, 
and every effort to break the association has only tj^nded 
to make it more durable : such is the natural consequence 
of persecution. 

The deatli of Anne gave the Irish Catholics a respite 
from these inhuman enactments : a breathing time was al- 
lowed amidst affliction, and tlieir conduct proved the pa- 
cific character of their principles. The succession of the 
house of Brunswick was about to l>e disputed by the 
£ngli$h and Scotch adherents of the Stuarts ; and mea- 
sures had been secretly taken in the latter years of the 
queen to facilitate the succession of her brother to the 
throne : but on that occasion, as well as in tlie actual re- 
bellion in Scotland, in favour of the Pretender’s son, the Irish 
Catholics remained quiet, nor did they make the most dis- 
tant shew of interfering in ilie question. They had learned 
a fatal lesson from that family. Tim sorrowful experience 
which they acquired by their fimltsh attacliliient to the 
Stuart race bad given them a disrelish to embarking in 
their cause agtun ; and they very prudently left it to those 
who had an interest in its success. 

Their fbifoearance could not, however, shelter them from 
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obloquy ; but, fortunately for the public tranquillity, by the 
calm and prudent management of the viceroy, the cele** 
brated Lord Chesterfield, all die attempts of their enemies 
to rouse them into a rash expression of their feelings for 
the insults ofiered to their loyalty were defi^ted on their 
first appearance. That eminent statesman treated ,the 
Catholics, not as ** common enemies,” but encouraged them 
to persevere in their peaceable demeanour ; he discoun- 
tenanced all party distinctions ; extended to them die full 
protection of the laws ; restrained the spirit of persecution, 
and wisely avoided all violent measures that then could 
tend to excite disturbance, which many were anxious to 
]>roniote, as likely to afford some fresh opjiortunity of be- 
nefiting by commotion. By these means, aiid without ij*- 
creasing the public expenditure- h« wit': tnabled. to rtnd 
reinforcements to the royal army, whilst all hopes of the 
Pretender with regard to aid from Ireland, were utteri^ 
disappointed, and the public tranquillity remained per- 
fectly undisturbed. 

This happy state of things was soon put an end to by 
Primate Stone, of infamous and detestable memory, — a 
wretch, whose unnatural vices and party virulence must 
not pollute this page. By this man’s odious agency, the 
contests between the Knglish and Irish interests were re- 
vived ; and, as usual, fresh penal enactments fell to the lot 
of the unhappy Catholics. 

The period of Irish history now under consideration, is 
curious in many points : it is far from being a ** blank.’* 
Englislunen, and the military adventurers who sought to 
promote the interest of themselves and England, at Ireland’s 
expence, now first began to learn the divine maxim of 
reciprocal duty. Necessity began to wring them into re- 
flection, and the immortal Swirx taught them how to re- 
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fleet. Not only bad the wicked measures hitherto pursuetl, 
delated their own ends, by making the Catliolic l>otiy a 
])aralyzed member of the constitution, but the selfish in- 
dolence which grew out of the inordinate nccumuluiion of 
propei'ty, would not awake to that admirable wisdom which 
see^s its own and the public wellltrc by putting the popu- 
lation into healthy and industrious action. 

The Irish ijentrj', with an apathy highly censurable, 
had long consigned tlie native peasantry to a sbite bor- 
dering on political annihilation ; and it would almost seem 
that their very existence was a matter of trifling concern. 
Such w'as the dislike, in every thing tijat related to the 
Catholic population, and so strong, tliat, were it not lor 
the absolute necessity of retaining them to cultivate the 
soil, any proposal which might facilitiite their extirpation 
would not be looked upon with abhorrence. Mr. Ilurke 
has finely described this sort of feeling. “By the total 
reduction of the kingdom of Ireland in 1691, the ruin of 
the native Irish, and in a great measure too of the first 
races of the English, was completely accomplished. The 
new interest was settled with as solid a stability as any 
thing in human affairs can look\^r. All the penal hiw.s 
of that unparalleled code of oppression, which were made 
after the last event, were manifestly the effects of national 
hatred and scorn towards a conquered p<^le, whom the 
victors delighted to trample u]X)hr, .en^vsiejl0^l0)t at all t^ftraid 
to provoke. They were not ^he eflects of thefr fear% but 
of their security. They,.: who carried on this s^stem^ 
looked to tlie kresisfiUe force of Great Britain for their 
support in /dkttr acts of power. They were quite certain, 
that no ooiapiaiots of the natives would be heard on this 
side xiS Uie 'asdiex with any other sentimenls than those of 
contempt. mad indignation. Their cries served only to 
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:iii<i;nient their torture. Machines, which could answer 
tlieir purpose so well, must be of an excellent contrivance. 
Indeed, at that time, in England, the double name of the 
complainants, Irish and Papists, (it would be hard to say 
singly which was the most odious,) shut up the hearts of 
every one against them. Whilst that temper prevailed in 
all its force to a time within our memory, every measure 
was pleasing and }H>puliir, just in proportion as it tendeil 
to harass and ruin a set of people, who w'ere looked upon 
to be enemies to God and man ; and, indeed, as a race of 
bigotetl savages, who tvere a tlisgrace to human nature 
itself” 

Prudence alone, were no other motive existing, would 
have advised some method of managing the Catholic popu- 
lation, besides retaining them for the express purpose of 
exercising ingenuity in framing law's to disqualify them for 
iill the puiposes of social life; for it must have been ob- 
vious, that no ordinance could prevent their augmentation 
in ]X)int of numbers, unless some such as that which was 
intended by tlie Irish House of Commons in 1723, ns may 
be seen by reference to the journals, 2d October of that 
year. ** In consonance witli the repeated recommendations 
of tlie lord-lieutenant, (the Duke of Grafton,) the Commons 
came to eight violent resolutions against the Catholics, 
which passed without a dissentient voice ; and thereupon 
leave was given to bring in heads of a bill, for explaining 
and amending the acts to prevent the further grow'th of 
{x>pery, and for strengthening the Protestant interest in 
that kingdom. Heads of a bill were accordingly prepared, 
with a clause Jor castrating exvry catholic dergifman that 
should be found in the reahn. The bill thus surcharged 
with this, W'orse than Gothic barbarism, was presented on 
the 1 5th of November, 1 723, to the lord-lieutenant by the 
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commons at the castle, and tliey most earnestly requestetl 
his Grace to recommend the same in the most effectual manner 
to his Mqjestyy humbly hoping from his Majesty’s goodness 
and his Grace’s zeal for bis service, and the Protestant 
interest of that kingdom, that the same might l>e obtained 
to pass into a law. It was transmitted to Sngland, and 
for the honour of humanity there suppressed with luicomii^ 
indigno^on.” * 

It need not be a matter of surprise that tlie enlightened 
legislators, who passed the penal laws against the marriage 
of a Catholic and Protestant, by which the inhabitants of 
the island were to be two distinct nations for ever, would 
be desirous of enacting the above measure if they (rould. 
Neither is it at all necessary to prove the unreasonableness 
or folly of such an ignorant proceeding, by sliewing, tluit 
to lay such a restriction on catholic priests, to prevent the 
increase of that dangerous class of men, was tjuite super- 
fluous, because their religious vows imposed u}H>n them 
a restraint infinitely more efficacious than any act the le- 
gislature could contrive. 

WliUst the care of parliament was thus notably directed 
against the clergy, the peosantiy were silently and rapidly 
increasing in number. Oppression comi>elled them to 
cherish unnoticed obscurity, and there, in the midst of 
poverty, with which they had been long iamiliar, and of 
which they seemed proverbially fond, UK^ln^tiplied in an 
amazing degree. Althou^ situation was still re- 

markable for ** uncleanness in apparel, diet, and lodging, 
and a contempt and scorn of all things necessary to the 
civil life of manf,” still their inhermit and hereditary 
disposition to obey the grestlaw of nature, and a peculiar 
buoyancy of temp<fir;ifl«Mt gave solace under the severest 

* Plowden’s Hkt. of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 78 . f Davie»’s Tracts. 
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privatioii) made tbeui surmount every hardship ; and tlie 
result was nn extraordinary redundance of population. 

Notwithstanding the direct operation of the Reverend 
Mr. Malchus's “ extremely various -positive checks” such 
as, ** severe labour and exposure to the season^ extreme 
poverty, bad nursing of children, the whole train of common 
diseases and epidemics, wars, pestilence, plt^ue, and fa- 
jiiinc* the population of the island kept on increasing at 
a rate unparalleled in any portion of Europe. This increase, 
however, began to be felt as a calamity, not from any 
defect in the supply of food, for tlie fertility of the soil 
a])pcars inexhaustible; nor from any additional stretch 
given to the natural duration of human life; but from other 
causes, of a moral nature. 

The impolitic measure of suppressing the woollen manu- 
factui’e, and consequently of securing to England a mono- 
))oly of that branch of trade, threw the population back 
upon the resources of agriculture ; whilst almost every kind 
of foreign demand, except com, wool, cattle and their pro- 
ducts: this principally affected the southern counties, 
where the population, the agricultural class especially, was 
almost exclusively of the Catholic persuasion. In the 
nortli the case was somewhat different : there the majority 
of the people, a great many of whom were Protestants, 
were engaged in the linen manufacture, and cultivation of 
the soil was of far less importance. Both of these classes 
were pressed upon by the demand for tithe, which operated 
with equal hardship, but in a different way. In the soutli 

* In the summer of 1650, 17,000 persons died of the pli^ue in 
Dublin ; and in 1738 a scarcity of com was severely felt in the northern 
counties, where the inhabitants, chiefly employed in the linen manu- 
factures, increased so rapidly, as to send oft cvciy year an emigration 

of more than 3000 persons to North America. 
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a lentil part of the crop, or an equivalent in money, swal- 
lowed not only a tentli of the poor man’s property, but a 
tenth of his time and industry : in the north tlie industrious 
weaver was in some measure safe from that exaction, but 
he bod to complain of the agistment-tithe which made a 
demand Ibr cattle. The ecclesiastical establishment had a 
right to the provision which had been secured by law ; the 
inability and unwillingness of bne party urged the other to 
insist upon their legal right, and parliament (173.5) threw 
in its omnipotent pi'e{K>ndcrancy, and by a resolution of 
the House of Commons, wiped away the tithe of agistment, 
which resolution was long a custom, and afterwards became 
law. 

This boon was undoubtedly a relief to the Protestant 
tenant, and lessened his inclination to emigrate, a ])racticc 
then quite common, to get away from enormous rents and 
heavy lease fines ; but it threw the burden with increased 
weight upon the agricultural class, leaving the mure profit- 
able and wealthy portion of the soil olisolutely free of tithe . 
and in this instance the l<^islature evidently promoted 
their own interest at the expence of the humble and ]alx>- 
rious peasantry. The Catholic, however, clung to the soil 
amidst domestic misery; the Protestant in manly sorrow 
turned his back upon the scene of bis afiiiction, and aban- 
doned those fields in which he could not obtain comfort or 
competency, carrying his arts and arms to r^ions of 
North America, where he afterwards secured u0llDdepend- 
ent superiority which was ever tlie oli^et^of hie Mibition.* 

• It luay not be undeierving of note, thatjifnijMk^^ contested ac- 
tion between the English and United States the GirsaaiERE and 

Constitution, most of the crew of the latter born and brought 

up in the neii^bourbood of lUtfafiy land, --- a gfiel tn^ distinguished 
for iieaccful loyalty, and less m|t»|<Ml by Ottngdbm thanan.v other iu the- 
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Tlie uvil pressure thus proiluccil upon ugriculturey as it 
aiiected the gi*eat mass of the Catlioiic peasantry, who were 
iilerally reduced to a situation worse tlian that of the He- 
iotes of ancient Greece, pining in slavery amidst a people 
opulent and exulting in the enjoyment of civil liberty, so it 
bore witli accumulated grievance, until discontent and want 
combined in irresistible impulse, and drove tlie people into 
desperate but iiiedectual resistance to the severe exactions 
imposed upon their industiy. 

So long os pecuniary distress did not visit the mansion of 
the hinillord, or wealthy proprietor, the complaint of the 
})easunt might be uttered with impunity; the tithe, too, might 
be claimed, and enforced by an expensive and odious pro- 
cess at law, because the law-makers had resolved to relieve 
themselves of every concern on that account ; still the dis- 
tress that pursued the poor man’s toil remained unalleviated, 
and illegal combination, with outrage, followed, and no par- 
liiunentary Investigation or inquiry into the exciting causes 
was made; or, how'ever well those causes must have been 
known, no remedy was attempted to be applied. 

The attention of Pih'liament bad been long engaged with 
contests between privilege and prerogative. The great 
lords had long engrossed tlic legislative powers by their 
means of bringing in majorities on almost every question. 
A party denominated rose between the landed in- 

terest and the government, and tlie pension list obtained 
tor administration that infiuaice which subsequently has 


north of Ireland. Although that action terminated in the loss of tliu 
Guerriere, it u not meant to east .tiie slightest shade on the character of 
the officers and crew by whom she was defended. They fought till their 
ship sunk under them. Sparta never produced braver men. They 
contended ngmust superior numbers, — men equally brave : ** When 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.” 
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carried all before it. Among these })arty struggles tlie 
country in general was the sufferer ; noUiing was secureti 
to promote industry or trade^ and national poverty was the 
result : tlie government had its patronage ; the landed in- 
terest its mcHiopoly ; tlie patriots their popularity, and the 
peasantry their midnight maraudings, barbarities, and secret 
associations, as Whiteboys, Hearts of Oak, and Hearts of 
Steel. A brighter and happier era commenced with the 
reign of George HI. 
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ACCESSION OF GEOROE Ilf. 

In the preceiling historical observations, the ailairs of the 
Catholics of Ireland have necessarily engaged a large share 
of attention; larger, perhaps, than some will think they 
<lcserved. This objection was foreseen, but could not 
be obviated. The elicitation of truth has been already 
stated ns the object of this inquiry, which has been pro- 
secuted with unbending impartiality, — with perfect disre- 
gard as to whom it may chance to please or oilend. The 
Catholics always constituted the great body of the people in 
I reland ; — they once possessed the whole of its property ; 
— and still, though stripped of their ancient possessions 
and national honours, they form a vast numerical majority 
of the population, which, in spite of every check, is rapidly 
increasing. They have ever formed so prominent a feature 
in the character of that country, that it is impossible to 
refer to it in any way without including tliem. This is 
not offered by way of apology to any party. Wreiclied 
indeed must be the state of that country where the humblest 
advocate of justice should find it necessary to apologiace for 
honesty of intention. Such, it is conceived, would be as 
insulting to the judgment ns libellous on the understand- 
ing of the liberal and enlightened of the present day. 

** The end and purpose of all government being the 
advantage, safety, and happiness of the community, the 
general discontent of the people is at alt times an argument 
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of a tlefective constitution, or of niisconihict in tliosc lo 
whom the administration is committed : when the latter is 
the case, a change of ministers will probably prove a re- 
medy ; but if the mischief lies deejier, and has its source 
in the constitution itself a change of ministers w'ill only 
serve to increase the public ill humour, and by exciting 
hopes which cannot be gratified, adtl the resentment of 
disappointment to the anguish of former grievances.” * 

The influence obtained by the government over the Irish 
parliament secured eminent advaiitagcs to the great Imily 
of the people; as it opened a tloor to injprovement in just 
legislation, which had been too long closed b}* the rude 
hand of monopoly. It is well worthy of remark, that the 
government and parliament of England, seeing the oppor- 
tunity suitable, were the first to listen to the sober dictates 
of reason, anil to set the Irish legislature the example of 
relaxing the penal code ; nor does it derogate from the. 
merit of the change to say that the embarrassments of the 
times rendered such an amendment a matter of imperative 
necessity. That it was necessary, needs little proofi from 
the fact of the parliamentary negative put upon the pro- 
posed inquiry into the recent disturbances in Ulster and 
the south of Ireland, altliough it was expressly declared 
by the earl of Northumberland, the lord-lieutenant, that 
the matter of the recommendation came expressly from his 
majesty. 

A moment of this nature w'as too important to be lost 
sight of: it involved consequences of a nature too serious 
to be overlooked. The dispute with the American colonies 
thrcatene<l to embrace Ireland in its effects, and the ob- 
stinacy of the aristocracy tended .strongly to Alrive the 

* Knox’it State Papers. 
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people to make comparisons injurious to British interests. 
The policy of relaxing the penal code in Ireland became 
more obvious and pressing ; and there appeared not one 
to contravene the opinion fearlessly advanced by Mr. Burke 
ill the British senate, ** that Ireland was now tlie chief 
dependence of the British crown, and that it particularly 
hehovtul this country to a<lmit the Irish nation to the pri- 
vilege of British citizens." The minister declared his 
wishes, in tlie most explicit manner, to relieve the op- 
pressed Catholics of Irehiiul of what they justly complained 
against, but stated that it remained with the parliament of 
that country to grant the concessions which were required. 

Kven then the parliament of Ireland were obliged to be 
iHiught into concession, although the liberal expression of 
British freedom led the way. Negticiations were then in 
}>rogress to extend the commercial interests of Ireland, and 
it appeared too ungracious to ask concessions for them- 
selves, . whilst they withheld acknowledged rights from 
others. The prejudices of centuries were liirced to give 
w'ay before tlte vigour -of honest opinion, and the first 
great relaxation of the penal laws was obtained, but only 
by a majority of nine in the house of commons, whilst in 
the lortls it was carried by two-thirds of that assembly. 
'I'he preamble of the act, which was brought in by Mr. 
(hirdincr, is deserving of notice, as containing maxims of 
souiid and incontrovertible policy; it stated, that the se- 
verities oftlie Act of Anne ought to be relaxed; that the 
Catholics of Ireland w'ere excluded from, and ought to be 
admitted to the blessings of our free constitution ; and that 
it would promote the prosperity and strength of all his 
majesty’s dominions, that the Catholics should be bouuden 
to the Protestants by mutual interest and affection. 

The provisions of this memorable enactment, which was 
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|xissed in 1778, gave tlic Catholics, on suhscrihlng to the 
oath of allegiance and declaration prescribed, tlie right to 
take, enjoy, and dispose of leases for a term of 909 years, 
or five lives ; and allowed that the possessoi* of lauds or 
other property was entitled to hold them under the same 
limitations as any other subject of his majesty. Besides 
these civil advantages, the moral mischief was removed of 
a proselyte son having power to insult an offended or 
unofiending parent, by demanding a maintenance out of the 
personal estate. These were important acquisitions to the 
community for which they were intended, and gave stability 
to society, by removing one of the most dangerous princi- 
ples of subversion, discontent. 

Of the behaviour of the Catholics on occasion of this 
triumph of justice over antiquated error. Sir Lucius O’Brien, 
who took an active part on that occasion, gives the follow- 
ing gratifying testimony : ** The Roman Catliolics seem 
everywhere highly grateiul for the benefits they have re- 
ceived, and yet voilhout any imprudent expressiotis of their joy : 
the principle ones of them everywhere come to the assizes 
to take the oaths to his majesty ; and if it be thought 
necessary, the whole body of tlie people might be brought 
to do the same by the next session.” 

In addition to the pecuniary embarrassments arising out 
of the ordinaiy expences of, the. government, and a di- 
minished revenue, produced by the war with the Aieeerican 
colonies, England was compelled to meet the exigent^ of 
a new war with France and Spain, who took advantage of 
the contest with America, to ihsult the British power. 
Never was a more noble proof of the salutary genius of the 
constitution than was then displayed. A spontaneous evo- 
lution of patriotic devotion, evinced by all classes of the 
(leople in the volunteer association^ prevented at once the 
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dread of tlireatened invasion from the combined fleets of 
the enemy ; but perhaps also saved England the danger of 
a dismemberment of her territory, by a separation total and 
destructive to tlie empire. Still greater advantage to the 
cause of independence and British freedom was obUuned 
by the same glorious effort; for all internal dissension was 
so effectually allayed or forgotten, that it might be safely 
asserted, not one domestic enemy was to be found within 
the shores of Ireland : never indeed before were the laws 
at any time administered with greater strictness or efficacy, 
— never were they more willingly obeyed ; the nation 
seemed to be so actuated with a generous flame of loyal 
unanimity. 

Assuming a confidence which such a state of security 
fully warranted, the patriotic party in the Irish parliament, 
who had now gained a second victory of liberal principles, 
obedient to the voice of the nation, and supported by the 
volunteers, who spoke as one man, carried, by a unanimous 
vote, an address to the king, in which they strongly repr^ 
sented to his majesty the necessity of a free trade, as the 
only means of saving the nation from impending ruin : and 
this expression of the will and wishes of the people of 
Ireland was carried in grand procession by the speaker to 
the viceroy, all the streets from the parliament house to th^ 
castle being lined by the Dublin volunteers, drawn up 
under arms, in full uniform, and commanded by the duke of 
Leinster. The whole force of the volunteer association 
then amounted to forty>two tliousand men, and this formid- 
able body, which existed per s<», was not composed of 
mercenaries, but consisted of the nobility, gentry, mer- 
chants, citizens, and respectable yeomanry, ready to devote- 
their time, property, and lives, if needed, in the protection 
and security of the country. • ■\ 
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The success of this proceeding was followed by a more 
substantial pledge of prosperity^ when in 1782 the parlia- 
ment of Irdand was put into the same state of independence, 
Rnth regard to the powers of legislation, as tliat of Great 
Britfun ; and in the following year this important measure, 
cleared of some constructive doubts, was finally determined 
to the general satisfaction. This is one of the pillars of 
that imperishable edifi^ which the genius of Grattan 
erected to his own immortal name. 

In the history of this singular nation, the event just 
noticed is not the least memorable. Property had been 
essentially transfon'ed, and it became irrevocably so, as well 
by the nature of the transfer, as by the duration of pos- 
session, by the new and important interests to which it gave 
rise, and also the disabilities which the prudential fears of 
the new proprietors imposed upon the old. The ** force 
of things*’ induced tlie consideration that territory is of 
little value without inhabitants. Now came to conviction 
that best principle of polity, that population is the real 
wealth of a state ; and with this conviction came also the 
persuosimi, that a population so great as that of Ireland, if 
kq;>t in a state of inactive degradation, and ^fted with ex- 
traordinary sensibilities, might be found ample and dan- 
gerous material for pplitical agitators to work upon. 

That there were persons at this period studious to avail 
themselves of these circumstances is notorious. But these 
mmi deceived themselves. They seemed to for^t the con- 
duct of the Irish Catholics when the Pretender made his 
last effort in Scotland ; when Lord Chesterfield was. Vice- 
roy in Ireland. They appeared strangers to the principles 
of the Catholic faith, which binds to obedimice so severe, 
that some would call it blind, d'le ; they are averse to 
reoolnUon of any kind. Evexy attmapt^ therefore^ to excite 
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this body to isolated views has been defeated. Even their 
enemies, and God knows they have had such,'— -tliey have 
many such still, — ignorantly so, must allow that temptation 
loses all inducement when at variance with their principles 
of loyal attachment. A people so constituted, and con- 
sisting of millions, is a mass not ea^ to lie moved. To 
effect such an end, motives more powerful than is in the 
compass of individual ingenuitymust be applied; — it must be 
done by a government. Who then, in the present instance, 
were the agitators, — for such there were, with the example 
of North America before them? This question unfolds 
itself in the history of the subsequent years. Let us review 
a little of the past. 

The state of socriety in Ireland had begun to settle into 
something like a nation ; the field, long fattened with the 
blood of the occupants, was beginning to feed their more 
rational survivors with its exuberance ; the enjoyment of 
}u^ace, inteiTupted only by the envious steel, overspread 
Uie country with the treasures of population ; augmented 
industry, the natural result of increased population, — for 
man is by nature not a sluggish animal, — every where dif- 
fused life and energy. Through an abundance in things 
of comfort, convenience, or luxury, and the want of de- 
mand among his immediate neighbours, the industrious 
flung his superfluities away, oi' was careless of their re- 
production. Such was the state of Ireland without a 
foreign market. 

The civil victories obtained over commercial jealousy in 
1782-3, gave firee trade, and, in its advantages, the wished- 
for change. The national prosperity thence arising ex- 
tended its blessings to the empire at large ; Irelancj would 
have derived peculiar benefits from fair compeUtion, but 
the unnatural state of her somety forbade the good, or 
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wiiliheld it from becominf^ generally useful. The Catholic 
population, reduced to the peasant class alm<^ to a man, 
was still held down by the bonds of the penal code ; their 
last hold upon the constitution had been filched from them 
in the elective franchise, taken away by a silent amend- 
ment to a bill* in parliament, whilst the privileged portion, 
consisting of all not Catholic, were too few to ccmstitute 
a nation on a modern statistic scale. Some active mem- 
bers of the latter class, aware of this, sought to establisli 
what they conceived a better order of things. 

Among the reformers were men of moderation : these, 
.honest and patriotia» wished to see a sounder mode of legis- 
lation than the old, made a basis for an improved state of 
society, by remodelling the laws already in the statute- 
books ; because the error of a law once ascertained becomes 
the safest g^ide for its amemlment : many, however, were 
eager to begpn anew, and considered the existence of all 
ancient enactments an obstruction. The armed association 
of the volunteers presmited a powerful aid to innovative 
effort, but the arm that would wield it was found too feeble. 
It was fortunate that the members of the volunteer ranks 
showed a reluctance to second the views of their factious 
leaders. The most reverend the Earl of Bristol, bishop of 
Derry, half military, half mad, would have relighted the 
torch of civil war ; but the cool wisdom of the Irish 
Washington, Lord Chmlemont, the venerable head of the 
volunteers of Ulster, prevailed, and the tranquillity of the 
cotintry was preserved. 

The seeds of civil confusion died not with the armed 
contwption, which was sitting in Dublin at that period, 
tindt^ pretence of reforming the representation, but with 

* iGeo.II. C.9. 
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intent to overawe the parliament to comply with their com- 
mands, claimed on authority more subversive of national 
prosperity than the errors of that which it presumed to 
supersede. Unfortunately the great bulk of the nation had 
been thrown into ferment by the proceedings of that con- 
vention ; the Catholics had been roused from almost hope- 
less degradation with a promise of the restoration of the 
elective franchise; whilst the* ascendancy were av''akened 
to the utmost degree of alarm, by the danger of such a 
distribution of popular right. 

The peasantry of the south of Ireland, ** ground to 
powder,” as the late earl of Clare described them, ** by 
enormous rents,” had become unable to pay the merciless 
demands made upon their industry. Besides the pressure 
of a tenth part of their labour, required for the support of 
the church establishment, a rent of six pounds per acre 
superadded to their domestic wants, was inadequately met 
by the pittance of five-pence a day fi>r their work, allowed 
them by their landlords. Driven to despair by ex- 
treme wretchedness, and relief lying fiir beyond hope, they 
sought the melancholy enjoyment of common misery, to 
pour into each other’s hearts the expression of mutual 
affliction. 

Their meetings, at first harmless, soon grew into illegal 
combination. Their assemblies, unarmed and unresist- 
ing, were perfectly passive on the approach of any magis- 
trate, who might, without a shadow of molestation, remove 
from amidst thousands thus met together, any individual 
charged with crime. Their prominent complaint was on 
account of tithe, to which they objected, as being a demand 
for no specific equivalent; and in their determination to 
resist payment of this exaction, they administered oaths to 
one another to ensure co-operation. These proceedings 
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soon assumed a more alarming feature ; for, not content 
trith an endeavour to abolish tith^ their miscalculating and 
ignorant minds, taking the inauspicious silence of the 
gentry for connivance or timidity, presumed to dictate a 
lowering of the rents, and raising the price of labour. An 
act of the legislature for the prevention of tumultuous 
meetings, and illegal combinations, put an effectual stop to 
these rude speculations, and sent the peasantry back again 
to remediless repining, and unavailing discontent. 

Hie state of the humbler classes of society in the 
northern parts of the kingdom was considerably improved 
at this time. There the cultivation of the linen trade gave 
full employment to the people, and industry kept pace 
with population. There, however, tlie great bane of social 
happiness to Ireland, religious animosity, involved that 
flourishing province in a most pitiable state of petty hos* 
tility, which spread rapidly in a disgusting and almost 
universal plague of sanguinary outrage. The regret and 
concern of every one interested in the public happiness was 
strongly expressed, but without avail. The oltl military 
habits of the Peep-of'-day boySf so the Protestants and Dis- 
senters, descendants of the planters in Ulster, were desig- 
nated, from their hours of aggression, gave them a decided 
advantage over the Defenders^ by which title the Catholics 
distinguished themselves: in this contemptible warfare it 
is not known that any jierson of note was concerned, 
if a few narrow-minded Individuals in the magistracy be 
excepted. 

These disturbances, however, soon became more serious, 
^nd lives were lost. The old proscription in the time of 
Cromwell was revived; and the assailants signified their in-r 
tention to rid themselves of all obnoxious competition of 
their neighbours by fixing on the doors at night written 
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DOtices, warning them to quit that part of the country on 
pain of extermination. These notifications were laconic 
and significant} — ** To hell or to Connattght” Obedient 
to this alarming and well-understood admonition, the 
exiled Catholics, abandoning their habitations, sought the 
refuge pointed out to them, and transferred their industry, 
and their knowledge of the* linen manufacture, into the 
wild heaths of Sligo and Mayo, where their progress has 
been proportionate to their perseverance. 

By an unwise expedient resorted to at this period, 
namely, giving more than tacit encouragement to an 
illegal association styled Oratigemen, the agitation of the 
public mind became extreme, tuid evils arose which have 
entailed the worst consequences on tlie country. ** Terrible 
is the consequence of protecting crime. At the assizes of 
Armagh (1796), Colonel Sparrow was tried and found 
guilty of murdering a Mr. Lucas ; upon his receiving 
sentence, he produced his Majesty’s pardon to the court, 
and was instantly liberated. This greatly irritated the 
people ; as did the encouragement given by government to 
Orangemen, in allowing them two guineas per man, for 
arms and accoutrements.” * 

An experience of ten years had proved the advantages 
expected to arise from the bloodless revolution of 1782. 
It had even exceeded expectation: it raised an increased 
deure to accomplish the reduction of that ponderous in- 
fluence which weighed down almost every question sub- 
mitted to parliamentary consideration. This led to popular 
discussion, which is not always correct, nor regulated by 
moderation. The unnatural state of the Catholics, still 
deprived of their most important privileges, and even 


Plowden’s History of Ireland, vol. iii p.582. 
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bnmded with ignominy by the partiality shewn to the 
Orange association) afforded a means of giving discussion an 
mterest otherwise unattainable. The patriots wanted a 
subject for argument, and the oppressions of the Catholic 
body were materials on which to found the most solid, and 
to display the most brilliant. Concession was universally 
though tacitly agreed tm by all classes of respectable 
society, and the government aUy anticipated the re- 
formers. On that occasion, the staunchest of the whigs, — 
the most wise of the innovators, the most inflexible op- 
posers of the Catholics, — allowed themselves to fall in 
with the stream of liberal opinion. 

The Dungannon convention, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of one hundred and forty- three Protestant corps, 
had declared, that, ** as Christians and Protestants, they 
rejoiced in the relaxation of the penal laws against their 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and that they conceived 
the measure to be fraught with tiie liappiest consequences 
to the union and prosperity of Ireland.” The truly noble 
and enlightened Charlemunt went further; be sacrificed 
** a borough, and a prejudice” on the altar of conciliation. 
For all this the Catholics were humble in their expression 
of gratitude ; they had suffered, and had learned the lan- 
guage of servility; but they shewed no disposition to 
appear ** triumphant:” such conduct would have been 
senseless and unbecoming, — as oflensive^s imbecile. 

Some friends of the Catholics knowing tKeir wants, 
anticipating their wishes, went beyond their hopes, and 
did mischief to their interests by giving offence to govern- 
ment. Burke, who was aware of their design, tlius ably 
argues to that point : ** If,” said he, whilst a man is 
dutifully soliciting a favour from parliament, any person 
should choose, in an improper manner, to show his in- 
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clination towards the cause depending; and if that must 
destroy the cause of the petitioner, then, not only the 
petitioner, but the legislature itself, are in the power of any 
weak friend, or artful enemy, that the supplicant, or that 
the parliament may have. A man must be tried by his 
own actions.’* 

It was in 1778 that the parliament of England, in con- 
formity with the gracious will of the king, gave the first 
flattering proof of toleration to the Catholics : in 1 793 the 
concessions made by the Irish parliament obtained the ap- 
probation of the father of his people. His Excellency, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, Lord-lieutenant, on opening the 
session, assured the parliament that “ he had it in parti* 
cular command from his majesty to recommend it to them 
to apply themselves to the consideration of such measures as 
might be most likely to strengthen and cement a general 
union of sentiment among all classes and descriptions of 
his majesty’s subjects, in support of the established consti- 
tution. With this view his majesty trusted, that the situ- 
ation of his majest3'’s Catholic subjects would engage their 
serious attention ; and in the consideration of this subject, 
he relied on the wisdom and liberality of his parliament.” 
The favours thus conferred were the elective Jranchise, and 
relief from other disabilities, many of which, — for instance, 
admission into corporations, strange to say, were rendered 
nugatory by the bigoted obstinacy and mean monopoly of 
many individuals who still nursed their ancient prejudices, 
notwithstanding the strong expression of the royal will 
enforced by legislative authority. 

The parliamentary proceedings in this year fully an- 
swered the benevolent intentions of his majestj', as appears 
from the speech of the lord-lieutenant at the close of the 
session, which opened with these remarkable words : ** The 
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wisdom add liberality with which you attended to his 
majesty’s recommendation in favour of his Roman Catholic 
subjects, are highly pleasing to the king.” Who would 
deny pleasure to tlie royal mind arising from the good of 
his people, or wish to see the exercise of wisdom and 
liberality restricted ? No one surely who is a friend to 
the national prosperity, or who wishes to promote the 
public happiness. 

Ireland was ever considered a fertile field for innovation ; 
the pernicious distinctions arising from religions opinions 
had been often made the means of perpetuating civil dis- 
cord: the reformers of 1782 would have turned tlie activity 
of mind, which flourishes in such dissensions, to the general 
welfare ; — the innovators of 1 793, actuated by the dazzling 
delusions of the revolution in France, studied to witlidraw 
the people from the government, and, by instituting the 
republican society of United Irishmen, endeavoured to 
palliate their purpose, pretending to have in view ad- 
vantages more national than those derived from established 
laws, the benefits of which, though long experienced, they 
thought proper to misrepresent. The age was ripe for 
such designs, and the agitators were indefatigable, secret, 
and successful ; but their success continued only so long as 
their secrets remained undiscovered. 

The conspiracy began in Ulster: the leaders and chief 
partizans were persons of the classes of Protestants ami 
Protestant-dissenters ; the plans and prinH^les of the so- 
ciety embraced the majority of both those classes in the 
north. Numbers of the Catholic population Were induced 
to coincide with their views, although in most respects their 
interests were incompatible ; but the more resjiectable and 
wealthy individuals of that Innly kept themselves prudently 
clear of the contagion. The notion, that the Catholic 
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follows his spiritual leader into implicit treason*,” had a 
refutation at this momentous period, when the catholic 
bishops, disavowing all connection between Catholics and 
the united Irishmen, presented an address to the lord-lieu- 
tenant, in December, 1?93, to be transmitted to his majesty, 
expressive of their “ unshaken loyalty, and grateful aifec- 
tioii to his majesty’s person and government.” If the 
ii'Otion so hastily, yet prettily, advanced, have foundation in 
fact, fact is here presented as ground of refutation ; and if 
the Catholic follow his spiritual leader implicitly, he follows 
him to the throne, to pour out his sentiments of gratitude 
and loyalt}', and not to insult the royal presence with 
“ implicit treason.” 

The movements of the innovators were not guarded 
enough to escape the vigilance of government, and the 
principle of division was employed to counteract their pro- 
jects. The secession of the Protestants in the north, caused 
by agents acting under the influence of high authority, 
l)elbre the United Irishmen became an armed association, 
threw the directors of the conspiracy, contrary to their 
original intention, upon the Catholics as their chief resource; 
their numbers, bravery, and suflerings under the penal 
code aflbrdiiig sti'ong hopes of their readily joining with 
the disaflected. Parliamentary relbrm, and Catholic eman- 
cipation were the ostensible pretexts under which the 
republicans rallied, and sheltered their ulterior designs. 

I'hose Protestants who were made aware of the danger, 
assumed exclusive pretensions to loyalty, and began to forni 
Orange Societies, an easy change of designation, and far 
more respectable, at least in sound, than the ibrmer one of 
pcep-qf-dai/~boi/s. These societies were organized and 

* State of Irelanil, past and present. 
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armed in perfect mililary order, intended to counteract the 
United Irish society, vrhen it might be found necessary to 
call them into action. The volunteer association had been a 
dangerous precedent ; for here the country witnessed u force 
anomalous and uhknown to the constitution, ready in mili- 
tary array to take the field at a moment’s notice ; and thus 
a most mischevious bias took hold of the public mind as 
the prejudices of sect or party might incline. Thus feuds 
were formed, and animosities perpetuated, to thS disgrace 
of the age, and the lasting infamy of the promoters of those 
odious combinations. 

The characteristic caution of the northern withheld him 
from self-exposure, and gave security ; the proverbial 
thoughtlessness of the southern left him open to deception 
and treachery. Extravagant promises, and plausible, but 
fallacious, representatipns had drawn the Catholics partially 
into the schemes of the Directory, and enabled those leaders 
to fill up their “ constitutions at least, with names ; but 
the great body of that class, notwithstanding, remained un- 
tainted, as appears from the Report of the Secret Committee 
of the Irish parliament, in which it is stated, that when a 
member of the Irish Directory was questioned r^arding 
the repulse given by the peasantry to tlie French, on their 
appearance in Bantry Bay, in 1 796, he oonfesaed ** that the 
people •were loytd because they •were ^ fken^^ves.** 

That the revolutionary association did not consist of the 
Catholics may be decidedly asserted firom the same import- 
ant document. ** With respect to parliamentary reform,” 
proceeds the report, “ your committee have ' .to observe, 
that it was distinctly acknowledged by the persons, who, in 
their own phrase, have taken upon them to think for the 


* Retitfns of the United Irishmen. 
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people, that no retbrm of parliament will satisfy them which 
does not necessarily involve in it the subversion of all 
ecclesiastical establishments, ProtestatU or Popish, and the 
gradual separation of tliis kingdom from the British crown.” 
And again : “ Your committee further allude to the insidi- 
ous address used by the same faction, in turning to their pur- 
pose the religious feuds, prejudices, and distinctions of tlie 
country, which were revived principally by their wicked 
machinations * ; at one time flattering the passions and hopes 
of the higher order of the Catholics, at the moment in >wiiich 
they meditated their destruction, and at another, stimulating 
the lower ranks to indiscriminate acts of outrage and 
vengeance against their loyal fellow-subjects.” 

Ireland was menaced with a dangerous convulsion, less 
from the volcano of revolutionary matter, than a conspiracy 
against her peace and independence more deeply laid, 
more dangerously devised. Political movements of the 
cabinet and smothered agitations of dark intrigues forboded 
the tremendous storm. The political atmosphere resem- 
ble the appearance of the natural before a hurricane, — 
lurid, and still. The presence of a just, merciful, and 
enlightened Viceroy, it was expected, would dispel the 
gloom. On the £arl Fitzwilliam every eye was fixed ; in 
his measures every heart anticipated the fulfilment of the 
nation’s hopes and wishes. The cup of joy was lifted to 
the lip of expectation •— and was dashed away. The mi- 
nister had formed his plan. The good, the beneficent, the 
insulted Viceroy was recalled, and Ireland was sacrificed. 
Like the pacific Chesterfield, he was just shown to Ireland, 
and snatched away at the moment his presence was ntost need- 

' • Arthur O’Connor particularly cautioned the United Irishmen against 
believing certain admissions inserted in the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee. 
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iul and salutary. Of this disastrous removal of Earl Fitz* 
william a forcible and prophetic opinion was expressed by 
Lord Charlemont: ** In spite of every wicked machination,’* 
said h^ ** we had the mass of the people with us last new- 
yeaFs day; and if we do not make some exertion, next 
Christmas-day we may see them in the hands of the United 
Irishmen.”* *' 

The prediction was too true. The United Irishmen, 
deprived of their leaders by superior cunning, and well- 
directed espionage^ were driven into premature action ; the 
Orange system was brought into play ; and the soldiery, 
let loose upon the people, commenced the work of tleath 
and desolation, — covered the country with the horrors 
of a most calamitous w'ar, and drove the innocent into co- 
operation with the guilty. All the ties of social life were 
torn up, and flung into one vast heap of undistinguishable 
ruin. The bayonet, whetted with religious rancour, was 
opposed by the merciless pike ; whilst, at the same time, 
insidious but pitiless policy held out in one hand the olivo* 
branch, and flourished the lash of torture in the other. 
It was not war, — it was butchery. The contest was mad 
revenge, driven to desperation by exterminating pursuit. 
Let humanity throw her sacred veil over that unnatural 
and terrific scene, and bury in bottoadess oblivion the re- 
motest recollection of tlie sanguinary that produced 

such horrors. 

By the dreadful event of the rabellieii of 1798, Ireland 
was preserved to England, but lost to herself. The rage 
excited by military execution and licentious havoc was 
subsiding, and industry beginning to repair tlie mischiefs 
of war, when a great political manoeuvre deprived the 


* Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont, vol. ii. p. 348 . 
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country of Independence, and erased it from the list of 
Nations. Mr. Pitt, availing himself of the confusion into 
^hich all paities had been thrown, secured the Union 
before the measure could be fairly understood ; and knoW'* 
ing from experience how to obtain majorities in the Irish 
parliament, took that panic-struck liody by surprise^ and 
boldly pushed his favourite purpose to accomplishment. 

The exclusively loyal and the discontented were alike 
the dupes of the minister’s over-ruling sagacity; he played 
the parties one against the other ; his masterly penetration 
discovered the leading bias of eacli, and l»oth were drawn 
easily within his toils. A successful chariot amy was at 
the same moment performed in the adroit and pliant palm 
of Lord Castlereagh, the able and indefatigable coadjutor 
aud confidant of the British minister. They found the 
victory easy beyond hope ; but they were lavish, even to 
profusion, of the means most likely to persuade. The 
Orange-men were cajoled into acquiescence by flattering 
their notions of ascendancy, and by some well-applied 
compliments of more solid kind. The calumniated, dis- 
pirited, and overawed Catholics had their fears allayed, 
and their hopes rekindled by an assurance of the long- 
promised boon of emancipation in its most liberal form ; 
and all were promised boundless blessings, arising from 
the paternal cares of one presiding legislature, and a com- 
munity of interests between the united kingdoms. Thus, 
by a suicidal act of her own corrupt parliament, was Ireland 
deprived of political existence : a piunful experience, how- 
ever, of more than twenty years, has falsifieil the showy 
promises that induced her degradation ; and vain, if not 
ridiculously absurd, is every hope, to reclaim privileges so 
long misused, so criminally surrendered. 

A close attention to Irish affairs had made me familiar 
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with the prevailing causes of unhappiness in that country : 
its increasing population, acknowledged fertility, and adapt- 
ation to tlie purposes of agriculture and commerce, had 
removed every doubt of its prosperity ; and my mind was 
led to indulge in a hope to that eilect by a persuasion 
that all classes of the community had laid aside much of 
their imprudent animosities : and if they indulged in any 
difference of opinion, that it would be as to the most ef- 
fectual means of advancing the interests of humanity, and 
the general well-being of society. But when the late dis- 
turbances in the southern and western parts of the king- 
dom came to be known, and the severe but, doubtless, 
necessary measures taken to repress them, were subse- 
quently attended witli famine and disease, all the ideas of 
that prosperity, so agreeably pictured heretofore, disap- 
peared and left a painful subject for commiseration. 

Being desirous, however, of having precise notions on a 
subject, at once involving the happiness or misery of 
millions, as well as the character of the government from 
which that country bad so much to expect; and being, 
moreover, anxious to witness the actual slate of the people 
which could require the interference of British benevolence 
and liberality to remove the miseries of famine ; and to see 
the manner in which that generous subscription had oper- 
ated upon the class to which its relief applied ; 1 

availed myself of a favourable oppov||iip^P^ lind visited the 
greater part of Ireland. 1 now vaniolfe to submit a true 
and faithful view of w|^ came under my immediate ob- 
servation. It is ** a plahi tuivamished tale.*’ 



PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 

NOTES OF A TOUR IN IRELAND. 

On the 25th of May, 1822, I left London for Liverpool. 
In the journey to the latter place nothing occurred worthy 
of notice : some quarrelling, indeed, happened at eveiy 
stage where we changed coachman or guard; this was 
caused by a north-country captain, who would never give 
more than sixpence, which was considerably under the 
perquisite expected, 1 had almost said demanded, on such 
occasions. The captain stated frankly, that ** times were 
very bad, and as ships now made nothing, he neither could 
nor would give any more.” This declaration, however 
candid and sincere, was neither received nor answered in 
the most courteous manner, by the coach servants, who 
took no pains to disguise their disappointment. Th^ in- 
solence was met and repdled by the hardy captain, whose 
language, to do him justice, contained but little of polite- 
ness or compliment. At several places where we stopped, 
the peace was preserved only by the shortness of our 
stay. 

It may here be observed that this custom is an imposi- 
tion which should not be encouraged : every traveller has 
found it inconvenient. . It would be much better were 
coach-proprietors to pay their own servants, and include 

L 
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the amount of their perquisites in the passage-money. It 
frequently happens that one passenger gives more than his 
fellow-travellers can affiirdy anti these are always obliged 
to make up the deficiency by enduring much insolence and 
vulgar abuse, against which the peaceable passenger has 
no protection. At half-past eight, in the evening of the 
26t}i, the coach arrived in Liverpool, and stopped at the 
Saracen’s Head, where I took up my abode for the night. 

Having ordered tea, 1 sat down at a table where a 
Spanish gentleman was descanting on the beauty and ex- 
cellence of the docks, which he appeared to have spent the 
greater part of the day in examining. As soon as he had 
disposed of this subject, he spoke of the mode of living in 
this country', with which he was by no means so well 
pleased as he had been with the docks. He expressed a 
particular dislike to the butter with which his muffins had 
been dressed, and inquired of tlie waiter, in language 
barely intelligible, whether he was not ashamed of it ? To 
this interrogatory the waiter boldly answered in the nega- 
tive, and declared his conviction that there was not better 
butter in England, nor the world. The Spaniard’s dissatis- 
faction . did not appear at all lessened by this assurance. 
The next thing he complained of was the prices, which he 
swore were “ infamy in everj' part of English,** The 
waiter entertained a different opinion, and was very free in 
expressing it. Being overpowered with^ridie^ I went to bed, 
leaving them to argue tlie point. 

27th. I arose at sevfin, breakfasted at eight, and went to 
Pickford’s canal-offic^'to get some baggage; but found 
diat, owing to some mistake, it had not arrived as 1 ex- 
pected, though it had been entered in the office in London 
**n the 14fr) ;; ^e agent, however, promised to use eveiy 
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endeavour to get it down, . and forward it to Dublin by the 
earliest opportunity. The Mountaineer,” steam>packe4 
was advertised to sail at six in the evening and at that 
hour I repaired on board. 

Many passengers had already arrived, and many more 
were seen coming : at half past six, the lashings were cast 
ofi^ and wc departed. The wind was fair down the Mersey, 
but when we hauled up to cross the channel, it was directly 
in our teeth, and blew a pretty fresh breeze. There was 
a good deal of motion, and more sea-sickness than I ever 
before witnessed. Males and females were jumbled to- 
gether in the same cabin ; basins were in constant requisi- 
sition; Steward ! Steward!” sounded and re-echoed 
from eveiy comer, mingled with moans and most piteous 
ejaculations : the motion rather increased tlian diminished, 
and confusion reigned throughout. 

28tii. About noon we entered the Bay of Dublin, the 
country around which exliibits a degree of beauty and 
magnificence, little, if at all, inferior to the delightful 
scenery of Naples. At I a. m., abreast of the Pigeon- 
House; and as it happened to be nearly low-water, the 
vessel could get no further. Several larger clumsy boats 
came ofi^ for the purpose of landing the passengers; and 
never before did. 1 see boats so badly managed. One of 
them got entangled under tlie wheel of the steam-engine 
where it was likely to be knocked to pieces; yet not the 
least assistrace was ofiered by any of the men in the other 
boats ; on the contrary, they laughed very heartily at the 
accident. 

The place where we landed was crowded with creatures, 
of whom it would be difficult to give a correct description. 
Their dress, or, more properly speaking, their undress, to- 
gether with their emaciated, haggard looks, was well calcu- 
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lated to awaken feelings of commiseration. Most of them 
were without shoes, stockings, or coats ; and many of them 
carried, rather than wore, garments composed of innumer- 
able patches, exhibiting almost every variety of colour : it 
was utterly impossible to say what had been the original. 
They were all eager to carry our luggage up to the place 
where it was to be examined. 

The examination, which was a mere matter of form, was 
conducted in a small room filled by persons of all descrip- 
tions and sexes, each of whom struggled to get done first. 
The head-porter demanded five-pence fur eveiy trunk or 
box of moderate size, and two-pence for every small pai'cel. 
It is a rule of mine, never to submit to imposition willingly, 
no matter by what autliority or length of time it may be 
sanctioned ; in this case, when the demand was made, I 
asked, “ For what?” The fellow answered my question by 
asking in turn, Don’t you see every body gives it?” I 
told him I should certainly give him nothing, until I knew 
what service he had performed for me : he did not urge the 
demand, but was very abusive. 

A great number of vehicles called jaunting-cars, collected 
at the Pigeon-House, to convey passengers and tlieir lug- 
gage to Dublin. Jaunting cars have often been described, 
but the horses that draw them have generally put all de- 
scriptive attempts at defiance ; and those 1 saw to-day were 
truly nondescript. If one of them were taken to London, 
it might, with very little puffing, be exhibited with as much 
success as attended the Bonassus some months ago. 

A gentleman and his wife, who, like myself, did not much 
admire Uavelling through the streets of Dublin on such ma- 
chines^ engaged a man to fetch two coaches, for which ser- 
vice he askfed^only a shilling, which we agreed to give him. 
After waiting nn hour and a half, we saw him and them 
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coming slowly along, and presently they all stopped at a 
])ublic'house, where each of the coachmen was to treat the. 
messenger for the preference he had given their coaches. 
While anxiously waiting their arrival, our attention was at- 
tracted by an old beggar-woman, standing at a distance 
from any one, abusing and swearing at — we could not ima- 
gine whom. She came towards us, and we learned that 
she was venting her spleen against the gentlemen of Con- 
naught, for not maintaining their beggars. ** There are 
seventy of them,” said she, ** just now goin to Inglind to 
get the faiver and atgy ; and when they come back, to be 
hanged. I am goin to Liverpool, too, but I wouldn’t take 
a crown to go in a ship with the Connaught beggars.” 

The conches at length arrived, and our thirsty messenger 
demanded half a crown, though he had agreed for a shil- 
ling. Other persons, whom we never before had seen, de- 
manded ** something for their trouble,” and behaved very 
insolently when their demands were rejected. I got away 
from this place with the loss of my travelling^cap only. 
We arrived at Morrison’s hotel about half-past three. 

As my visit to Ireland is purely with a view to inquiry 
into some of the evils, both moral and physical, under 
which, unhappily, it has too long been permitted to labour, 
1 shall not waste my own or my reader’s time by attempting 
to depict the scenery of every place through which I may 
have occasion to pass. I am fully conscious that such a 
task requires a fertility of imagination, and a depth of talent 
to which I have no claim. But even could I indulge a hope 
of success in the attempt, such details would swell this vo- 
lume greatly beyond the limits which it has been found ne- 
cessary to prescribe. My humble aim is simply to record 
every circumstance which may full under noticej that can 
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tend to illustrate the great question 1 have ventured to 
discuss. 

The knowledge I formerly had of Dublin had never been 
very extensive or particular, but many valuable improve- 
ments have evidently been made within my own recollec- 
tion ; of these the elegant quays, formed of fine hammered 
granite, erected along the Lifiey, confining that river, in its 
course through the city, within certain limits, are not the 
least important or useful. The inconvenience formerly ex- 
perienced from deposits of animal and v^etable matter, 
when the tide flowed over a much more extensive surface 
than at present, is entirely removed. The streets, too, ap- 
peared much better paved, and cleaner than in former 
years. 

On the score of cleanfiness, however, many parts of tlie 
city, which I visited, are miserably deficient. The dis- 
gusdng filthiness of Patrick Street could not, 1 am positive, 
be surpassed in the worst parts of Lisbon or Constanti- 
nople. This part of Dublin, I am informed, has long 
been notorious for wanton extravagance as well as dirt, 
even since the days of Swift : a butcher’s wife is often seen 
to issue from a house that has not perhaps a whole window, 
dressed in laces and other finery of some hundred pounds 
value. 

Barrack Street may also be mentioned as exhibiting a 
degree of depravity and consequent wretchedness, scarcely 
to be met with any where else. This street is situated 
just bdow tlie barrack, and is filled with public houses, 
which are constantly frequented by soldiers and unfortu- 
nate females in the lowest state of degradation. 1 have 
seen some of tliese wretched outcasts running about fu- 
rioudy intoaucated, and in a state very nearly approaching 
to nudity ! 
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The country, for six or eight miles around the me- 
tropolis, is beautifully diversified with gentlemen’s seats, 
the gardens and grounds of which generally display a cchi- 
siderable share of taste. Lucan, a delightful village six 
miles from town, is celebrated for a spring strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur; its medicinal qualities are dif- 
ferently estimated by different persons as they have hap- 
pened to get better or worse during its use. Rents are 
high in this county, though the land is by no means of a 
superior quality. The natural defects of the soil, however, 
are often compensated by manuring, and a superior method 
of cultivation. Wheat, hay, and potatoes, are the prin- 
ci})al productions ; a very small proportion of oats is raised, 
and scarcely any flax. Limestone is very abundant, and 
as it enters into the composition of the soil in most parts 
of this county, it is seldom used as manure. * 

6th June. In company with Drs. Harty and Gamble, 
I visited some of the prisons, of which 1 shall submit a 
brief sketch. It will seldom tall to any one’s lot to see 
a worse gaol than the Dublin Newgate, which is badly 
situated, badly constructed, and badly managed. In space, 
classification, inspection, education, and employment, it is 
eminently deficient. The manners of its inmates, parti- 
cularly the females, are distinguished by horrific ferocity. 
The most that can be said in its favour is, that it is kept 
as clean as circumstances will permit. 

The City Marshalsea exhibits a crowded picture of hu- 
man wretchedness, reflecting disgrace on the callous-hearted 
individuals who have the power, but want the humanity, to 

* On the scale of geographical dimensions this county ranks snth, 
there being only three smaller in the kingdom. It contains S38 square 
and a population of 448 nearly, to the square mile ; giving a total 
of 173,824, of whom 154,510 arc Catholics. 
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meliorate its ccmdition. Dr. Harty says, ** the Sheriff’s 
prison is, in many respects, a more filthy and noxious 
prison than either of the former ; it consists of twenty-five 
lodging apartments, each about twelve feet square, con- 
talning generally from three to ten inmates ! ! ” I am 
unable to say which of these wretched prisons is the worst. 

Smithfield Penitentiary, although injudiciously construct- 
ed, is a creditable institution ; industry, and its moral at- 
tendant, good order, are observable in every part of it. 
Boys and girls are here taught useful trades, by the ex- 
ercise of which it is hoped many of them will in future 
be able to gain an honest livelihood. The new Bride- 
well is a very valuable institution, though a much more 
commodious building might have been erected for less 
money than has been expended on this. Education and 
employment experience that care and encouragement their 
importance merits, and there is every reason to hope that 
their results will be happy. 

7th. At six this morning, 1 left Dublin. The weather 
being fine, 1 preferred travelling outside on the coacli, 
which enabled me to see something of the surface of the 
country. There happened to be a quaker gentleman, 
Mr. J. Christy, going by the same coach; on getting 
into conversation witli him, he proved exceedingly well- 
informed. 

The long want of rain is severely felt and regretted by 
the farmers. The dry and parched state of 'the corn-fields 
plainly shews that the process of vegetatkm is every whtese 
impeded, and in many places almost suspended, Sevend 
small parties are emplcgrqd in planting potatoes ; they are 
principally poor persons who, having worked for the large 
farmers wh^e they had any thing to do, are now at liberty 
to worit ^ themselves ; but the lateness of the season must 
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naturally cause their labour thus directed to produce no* 
thing but weak and defective crops. 

It is painfully interesting to witness the manner in which 
that wretched class of the Irish peasantry, denominated 
cotters, toil to cultivate the little patch of ground set apart 
for femily support. In front of the cabin, and close to the 
walls on each side of the door, is a p.*t for the collection of 
manure, consisting of dung and filth of every kind, accu- 
mulated throughout the winter and spring. When the 
season arrives for its removal to the potatoe plot, the man 
is seen up to his ankles, and sometimes nearly to his knees 
in sludge, scraping up matter, both animal and vegetable, 
in a state of semi-decomposition, partly in a fluid state, 
which is called guUion. This he fills, heedless of the 
effluvia, into a square wicker basket, called a kreel, (the 
interstices being clogged to prevent the contents from run- 
ning out,) which he carries on his back to the ** garden,” 
where his wife is employed in spreading this stuff on the 
ground with her hands, while some of the children, of 
whom there is seldom any scarcity, are employed in de- 
positing the seed potatoes on the beds. A certain quantity 
of ground being thus prepared, the man sets about to cover 
in the ridges, in which he is often assisted by his wife, but 
more frequently she goes home to prepare the dinner, 
which is simply boiling a few potatoes. When boiled, 
the potatoes are turned into a basket; the pot is placed 
in die middle of the floor, and is the table on which the 
feast is placed. ' There is generally a stool or twc^ or, in 
better circumstances, perhaps a chair and a stool for the 
father and mother ; the children either stand or sit on the 
floor. 

As I travel to the northward the quality of the land im- 
proves. The soil of Meath is said to be as good us that of 
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any county in Ireland. Its eastern side is washed by the 
seaj between the Nanny-water and the Boyne, an extent of 
nearly ten miles. A small portion only of tiiis county can 
be called wa^e land, tliere being little mountain, and scarcely 
bog enough to supply the necessary fuel : coal is principally 
used by the gentry. Extensive tracts are set apart for 
grazing ; but great quantities of wheat are raised : the hea- 
viest gram in the kingdom is said to be raised here. * 

Between Drogheda and Dundalk 1 noticed five children 
running about completely naked, and a great many others 
very nearly so; the weather was unusually hot, which 
seemed providentially favourable to tlie circumstances of 
these rustic cupids. The cabins, as tliey fell under observ- 
ation, although not admitting of any thing like an idea of 
comfort, were greatly superior to many 1 had formerly seen 
in other ports of the country ; most of these had chimneys, 
and some even were provided witli two windows. The ap- 
pearance of the peasantry differed but little from what it 
was twenty-five years ago. About seven in the evening 1 
arrived at Armagh. 

Lime appears to form the principal geological feature of 
the country between Dublin and Armagh ; that is, lime- 
stone forms the substratum of the greater part of that 
district. Here and there grey-wocke alternating with 
amorphous blocks of basalt, is observable ; and occasion- 
ally there are traces of serpentine. Between Dundalk 
and Armagh, clay-slate is met with ; bul it appears to 
enter sparin^^y into the materials cS which the north of 
Ireland is composed. AJ^und Armagh a reddish co- 

* Meatby according to its size, ranks eleventh on the scale of geo- 
graphical jtf^^rtion ; it contains 965 English square miles, and sup- 
ports a popti^on of 224^ to the mile, which gives a total of 216,401, 
of whom are Catholics. 
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loured stone exists, I believe in considerable quand^, to 
which the name of marble is given. 

On the morning of the 8th, I got a very good postf 
chaise to convey me to Blackwater town, a distance of four 
miles ; — the country both beautiful and rich : about half- 
way there are two bleach greens, one on each side of the 
road, which give a pleasing diversity to the scenery. I 
breakfasted with my brother, who supplied me with a saddle- 
horse, and accompanied me in a short excursion into 
Tyrone*, where the country exhibited a different aspect. 
The quality of the land is very inferior to that of Armagh, 
Louth, Meath, or Dublin. The farms are less, the tenants 
poor, and their mode of farming more contracted, almost 
despicable. 

There is not, I believe, one in seventy of the tenants in 
this county who can individually set a plough going cm a 
farm; by far the greater number have only one horse, 
which is lent to a neighbour for a certain number of days, 
who lends his in return for the same length of time. Those 
who have laud, but no horse, and there are a great many 
such, get their land ploughed at the end of the season, 
for which they pay by labour. But it is not always they 
can obtain that accommodation. I have often seen poor 
people, men, women, and children, dig up their ground in 
order to keep pace with the season, and endeavour to break 
it with a three-pronged fork, called n grape, and an iron rak^ 
such as is used by gardeners ; nothing but wretched cre^ 
can be expected to result from such a mode of culture. 

* In point of geographical extent, Tyrone is seventh in the list of 
counties; it contains 1271 square miles, and 236^ persons to the square 
mile, which pves a population of 300,592, of whom 257,650 are of the 
Catholic i>ersua5ion. 
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9th. While traveling Through the country, visiting the 
humble dwellings of the peasantry, I called at the house of 
a man who had formerly been in easy circumstances, and 
was still respectable, because his integrity stood unimpeached. 
In the parlour of this once opulent individual, there was a 
window which particularly attracted my notice, and in- 
duced me to make a note of it on the spot. The window- 
frame had been made for nine panes of glass, and I 
remember when it had them ; at present there was only one ; 
the other -eight were glazed in the following manner. The 
glass pane was in the left comer of the uppermost row ; 
through the others of the same row two old hats were 
thrust; immediately below the glass pane was inserted 
another ha<^ which, as it wanted the crown, had from the 
outside some resemblance to the mouth of a cannon, the 
other two were filled with straw. In the right comer of the 
lower tier a quarto edition of Lyttleton's Latin Dictionary 
was fitted, and ' the remaining two were perfectly coveretl 
by a wooden' bowl of a large size. This grotesque descrip- 
tion may- excite a smile, — oh me it had a very different 
effect. The dictionary belonged to a young man who had 
been my companion and school-fellow in early life. 1 had 
seen him use it a thousand times. 1 had often used it my- 
sdfr It is now rotten, and can be consulted no more. 

Just as I wa's leaving this house, a man, comfortably 
digested, came in with a bundle strapped on ^is back, some- 
what in the way that soldiers fix on their knapsacks. He 
entered fireely into Conversation with the proprietor of the 
house, to whom h6* appi^red desirous of selling a part of 
his'burden, which he termed ** the right sort.” I inquired 
what' tbut„ mean^ and Was answered, — ** A little of the 
hest peUeen you ever tasted in your life; — would you like 
to try U?V I declined this civil offer, and asked how he 
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came by it» to which he fearlessly answered, ** I make it 
myself : you may depend on it.’* I expressed some surprise 
that he was not afraid to carry it openly through the country, 
M’ithout a licence; he replied with a contemptuous nod, 
“ Pshat, man, who am I qfeard of, — am n’t 1 a tenant of 
Sir John’s, — who durst mislist me ?” I desired to know, 
whether, being a tenant of Sir John’s gave him a right to 
break the laws of the country ? He appeared to consider 
this question quite undeserving of an answer ; and shaking 
his head knowingly, he ejaculated, Lord iielp you, you 
know little about it.” 

Whether Sir John” would have extended to this man 
the protection on which he reckoned with so much cond> 
dence, merely because he was a tenant, I will not hazard on 
opinion ; but of this I am quite certain, that the man him- 
self had not a doubt of it, and that the whole neighbour- 
hood believed it also : and if the worthy Baronet is not in 
the habit of befriending his tenants in that way, he has the 
credit of being a more indulgent landlord than he really is{ 
for in this respect his character stands very high. How 
far poor ignorant men are likely to be benefited by a 
system, the very essence of which is to establish habits of 
idleness and dissipation, and to defy the laws of the land, 1 
leave others to determine, who are better qualified to judge 
of such things than 1 am. 

10th. Dined at the house of a relation, and met many 
old acquaintances, all of whom are in worse circumstances 
than 1 had formerly known them, one only excepted. 
This one, by unwearied industry and great prudence^ had 
increased his fortune considerably, while all the others had 
as greatly diminished theirs. The times had changed them 
more than time itself. The following day 1 returned to 
Blackwater town. 
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16tb. The last few days were spent in riding through 
the county of Armagh, and the excursion afforded me 
much satisfaction. The humblest cottages have a superior 
degree of neatness, and convey an idea of comfort beyond 
what is commonly found even in those of a higher order in 
Tyrone. Many of the labouring poor in Armagh have 
shoes and' stockings ; indeed the condition of the peasantry 
seems to be much improved, and they appear much more 
intelligent than the generality of their neighbours. The 
face of the country is diversified with hill and dale ; it is 
also well wooded, abounds in orchards, and is highly culti- 
vated ; it may justly be called the garden of Ireland. * 

On the 17th 1 rode into the county of Monaghan, and 
saw many of the poor peasants employed in planting po- 
tatoes. One had his ground prepared and the manure 
spread three weeks, but was unable to procure seed. This 
man had been ill during the spring ; his little all was soon 
exhausted ; starvation stared him in the face, and in order 
to eke out a weary existence, his wife and seven children 
** took the countiy,’' — they w&at to beg. This poor 
creature called Heaven to witness that be had eaten nothing 
but dry potatoes for nine weeks, and could not get a suf- 
ficiency even of them : his Iqpks too strongly bore testi- 
m<my to the fact. At the door of another cabin a woman 
and three children were crying bitterly; on asking the 
caus^ a little girl rniswered, ** the rid cow and voee stirk 
(meanmg the red cow and little heifer) is ^ne to jaU, and 
my father is gmie with them.” The labours of this family 
bad failed to satisfy the demands of the hm^rd, who, by 

* Anoagh. ranks the twenty-dgkth in comparative extent, bdng only 
451 square miles in area, but remarkable for its very dense population, 
the square mile containing 468 souls : the total population is therefore 

211,068, of whom 140,71|;.arc of the Catholic belief. 
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the by, was a middle-man, and for this their cow and calf, 
the former the support of the family, were driven away and 
canted, * 

During my ride I overtook a farmer near the town of 
Monaghan, a Mr. Anderson, who, 1 found, had travelled 
through a great part of America, in quest of a spot to settle 
on with his fomily. His ancestors, he smd, had a form of 
forty>five acres near Monaghan, time, immanorial; they 
had paid tlie rent regularly, and he himself had done tlie 
same. When his lease expired, and he went to get it re- 
newed, he was informed that Lord R wished to take 

the farm, and had oflered a much higher rent than Ander- 
son had paid, or than he thought it was worth. It was 

intimated that Lord R wanted to convert the farm into 

a park ; and his lordship obtained a lease of it accordingly. 
“ So far,” said Mr. Anderson, “ I could not comphun, 
but tliat very year his lordship granted a lease of my form 
to another person, at a profit rent.” This last sentence 
will be rendered intelligible to the reader, when he hears 

that Lord R is nephew to the present proprietor, and 

that at her death tlie estates will devolve to him. Whether 
tlie statement be true or false, I had no opportunity of in- 
quiring ; for the honour of the country, and of human 
nature 1 am unwilling to believe it. 

19th. This day I returned to Tyrone, and visited the 
town of Caledon, which 1 was much pleased to find greatly 
improved. The noble earl of that name resioss a con- 
siderable portion of every year upon his estate, and has 
lately directed his attention to the improvement of the 
town. Several new buildings are now in progress, which 
are designed both for use and ornament. Under his lord- 
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sbip*s. auspices, scbbQl'<hQUses liaye been erected, and 
schools established, from which much good may be ex- 
pected. These humble institutions are the more valuable, 
and the views of 'his lordship , more- praiseworthy,; as the 
Peiiisantry, thpu^t : miserably poor, are r^arkable for 
alirewd and ready talent, which, even without education, 
ca^pt. be kept in a state of -inaction. The tenants on his 
Imdshipy estates complain that their rents are tpo^high for 
t^e quality of the land. It,d^- not appear that apy abate- 
Paeni^ of rent has been made.»|ice the peace; reflections on 
&ki;pQiiit, however, 1 shall reserve for another opportunity. 
Jhp; character of .Lady Caledon stands eminently bright 
amidst tlie miseiy of this district. I have. not. seen; a poor 
person in the. neighbourhood who did not gratefully ac- 
knowledge,, and heartily eulogise, the sympathy with which 
her ladyship e ntered into their distress, and the benevolence 
that gave jpem consolation end relief. 

.Sift. 1 visited the village of Aughnacloy, which 1 was 
Sony to see declining rather than improving. It, too, has 
felt, the times.” It was a flourishing little town about 
twenty years ago ; poverty and wretchedness *are now its 
distinguishing features. Thence 1 proceeded to tlie town 
ef Balli^wly, 'apd the improvement thereabouts is con- 
siderable under the immediate care of its proprietor. Sir 
John. Stewart; but there is still great room for improve- 
ment, h^yond the skill necessary for meliomting the suifeoe 
of the .soil; human beings are there^ a prouder oan» 
cem for. a benevolent and wise landlord, than the palt|y> 
benefits ^dk^ctly arising from .Iiouses; and forms evd^do' 
niipierously mukipUed* • 

''tl Th^ce 1 proceeded through, an isolated distr^fePiUed 
the Thsaghf which is properly the Connemara of . tHster. 
The description gpoan from Spencer, page 56 ppfdies 
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originnlly to this quarter; — ^here still are' seen the reliquhx 
of that wasteful period. I had often travelled throu^ 
this wild : district when a boy, and although pretty well 
acquainted with ' the manners, custom^^ and genius of its 
inhabitants, I must acknowledge my inalftHty to give any 
thing like a correct sketch of them. In such a picture 
many of the vices and virtues, many of the brightest as 
well as darkest' shades which characterise botit 'esvil and 
savage man, would appear contrasted.' The eye glistenhig 
with grateful sensibility at the sounds of condolence, lights 
up the ftirroweil feature with intelligence; but tluft divine 
expression of an innate gem is suddenly clouded with^ a 
recollection of* debasement, and the grief that ^1 talent in 
that state is as dross, settles round the heart, and fastens 
there in a perpetual gloom. For kindness, generosity, and 
bravery ; capability of undergoing excessive' privation with* 
out complaint; quickness of appi^ensioii, and charity to 
strangers, — often sliqf iqg tlffetr last po^atoe with those 
whom they never knew till iheii,-^ — all they hove 

from a bountiful Providence, who ha^ stamped many such 
vofuable qu^ities of* social life upon their -unsophisticated, 
uQienlighteBed nature ; . to that they owe every thing that 
makes tbek.'st^- comparative^ happy, to man they arR 
indebted foiv nothing, but' their vices. 'With minds wholly 
uncultivated, who can .wemder that their good qualities are 
8o..sddom.develope(h or rendered useful ? Treated, as they 
hove always .'been. With 'more than neglec^^n any one be 
suiprised^ .however he may lam^t thd'^rftict, that they 
asoppiate t^mselves in mutual dread of nggrfiwqTn, the 
result of ignorance, and traditionary terror,! and form dans 
and pmrties, out of which issue outrageousr<rbrtoils, aggra^ 
vaied' by little enmiti^' and rendered doubly demoralizing 
by intoxication, the mischievous mdPtials jR>r which are 
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eveiywherie at hand ? It were well if these petty disputes 
anwtmg themselves went no further; but they a^'wards, 
in appealing to justice, indulge in the utmost asperity of 
recrimination, and too frequently is the sanctity of an oath 
disregarded, when the resentment of the moment is at its 
he^ht^ 

Alnum every cabin is decorated with a pit before the 
door, for the reception of the sweepings of the house, and 
every sort of filth, which, from the rains, and the foul 
water of washing and other domestic uses, is generally in a 
faalfUnid state throughout the winter, and emits an in- 
tolerable exhalation in the summer. Access to the house 
is sometimes facilitated by forming a causeway of large 
stones, set ^mrt, from the door to a landing-place clear of 
the gullion. Chimneys and windows are very little used ; 
the fire is always made on the ground, and generally at 
cme'or other end of the house, rarely in the middle of tlie 
floor. » 

fiSd. In my ride this day, happening to be tliirsty, 1 
alighted at one of these cabins, and asked for a noggin * of 
water ; but receiving no answer, I approached the entrance, 
whidi ‘ had neither door nor any tbin^ like one. A large 
diom bu^ was placed in the (^>ening, and was confined in 
its position by a heavy stone. There were voices within, 
but no one was to be seen. On removing the thorn 1 
walked ki, and found two children about three or four 
years oid> witlujcait any clothing tmt a shmrt shirt eaoli, 
pilling «m die floor: tliere were also two young pigs in 
the ofqiosite comer. - The fidhor and" mother, 1 leamld, 
had gone to the moss (the unud term in the north forhieg), 

.* are .wooden yatids gene^y used among the Irish pi*, 

■antry; .they are madd^ the form of a pail, and contain fW>ni one to 
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and left the two 3 ’^oung^t of their children at home. On 
examining more closely, 1 found that the poor babes were 
prevented from getting to the fire by a cord wilh which 
each of them was tied by one leg to tlie post of a bed that 
stood in the corner. The pigs were secured in the same 
way, at a sufficient distance from the children ; perhaps to 
prevent them from having any disputes. 

Many of the cotters hereabouts are planting potatoes, 
notwithstanding the very advanced state of the season. 
Farms here are small ; the land cold and ungrateful, and 
the state of husbandry the very worst that can be imagined. 

23d. Returning from Bally gawly, I visited the town of 
IDungannon, which has a good linen market. Sessions are 
held here twice a year, at which an assistant barrister pre- 
sides. Under the Sessions-house is a gaol,, wliich may 
be said to be partly underground. This xeceptada may 
boast of every inconvenience that can possibly attend the 
very worst constructed prisons. So far is classification 
from being observed, there is no possibility of separating 
the male from the female prisoners. In the construction 
of the cells, light and ventilation appear to have been 
thought unnecessary. These damp and wretched dun- 
geons are ten feet by eight, and are intended for . the 
lodgment of six prisoners each ; but 1 am assured that 
seventeen persons have been a'ammed into one qf them. 

It would really a{^ear that the propagation of tadme 
was alone held in view by the constructors of this prison. 
The pernicious consequences of having man and women 
mingled indiscriminately, are too obvious to need illustra- 
tion or argument, — the &ct itself is argument. Jt will, 
perhaps, be with difficulty believed, that at. prison exists in 
which there is no water-closet, nor any sud» convenience ; 
here that want is disgustingly mani%iyt. In a eomer pf the 
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yard, indeed, exactly opposite tliQ kitchen-door, two low 
walls were formerly built, over which a stick was placed, 
to which all the prisoners (of both sexes) were obliged to 
resort ; but now, even that convenience, if such it could 
be called, no longer exists. The stick became rotten, and 
the prisoners have been left to languish without any con- 
sideration of the violence their feelings must every hour 
sustain. 

There is neither well nor pump in the prison of Dun- 
gannon. Fortunately, the prisoners are transferred to 
Omagh gaol on .the first day of every month ; but I hardly 
know a greater punishment than that of keeping a human 
being in such a place even for a month. It is but justice 
to say, and the avowal gives pleasure, that the walls are 
white-washed, the cells* and bedding kept clean, and the 
gaoler appears to discharge liis duty with as much hu- 
manity and attention as the nature of the prison will admit. 

Hence I proceeded to Moy, a pt^ty little village on the 
left bank of the Blackwater, and verging on the county of 
Tyrone. Society here is very respectable; most of the 
persons of whom it is (jpmposed, are liberal and well- 
informed. On the opposite bank of the river is tlie forti- 
fied town of Charlemont. It has an ill-attended market on 
Saturdays, which has long been celebrated for bad beef. 
1 remember, many years ago, a poor man named Harpur, 
whose cow died of some lingering disease; he skinned his 
old friend hims^f, and actually sold her in Charlemont to 
some of the commissariat stationed at that place. Such 
frauds - are considered venial. Tlie' country from Dun» 
gannon to Charlemont is exceedingly well cultivated ; . the 
soil is a mb^i^. of rich vegetable mould and fine sand of 
a reddiih colour, which is given probably from oxyde of 
iron ; the substratun^appears to be clay and sandstone 
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principally, with thick beds of gravel occasionally in- 
tervening. 

25th. Visited the gaol of Armagh in company with my 
friend Doctor Johnson. This edifice is situated at the 
extremity of the town, and consists of three stories ; a 
considerable addition lias been made to it daring the last 
twelve months, by which it has certainly been much im- 
proved, but it is still deficient in many essential points ; 
of these, classification and inspection, particularly the lat- 
ter, are ainoiig the most conspicuous. The plan was 
originally bad, and no alteration can make it good, except 
taking it down entirely, and re-constructing it, but of this 
little hope can be at present entertained. There are six 
yards * for the prisoners to exercise in at particular times 
of the day ; but, during those periods, they are in a great 
measure concealed from the view of the gaoler and his 
assistants. Two felons under sentence of transportation 
effected their escape arfew weeks ago. In this prison the 
males are separated from the females. 

In each sleeping cell there are two iron bedsteads, and 
two prisoners usually sleep ill each. There were two 
women spinning, and another expressed an earnest wish 
to be furnished with a wheel and flax, that she might be 
employed also. One of those unfortunate creatures asked 
for charity, and her manner was more modest, and less 
importunate than 1 have been accustomed to notice in 
females similarly circumstanced. One of them shewed me 
a letter she had just received from her husband, a convict 

■# 

* I have heard that some of the yards have been subdivided since my 
visit, and that the number now is 9. By this management classification 
may be promoted, but inspection almost entirely lost. The yards wero 
small enough before ,* it is to be feared that they will -iio^ be nsdess. 
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OR board the Manglesy Ijing at Cork, and about to procee 
to New South Wales. The letter was signed Arthur 
M*Cann ; in it lie ' desired his wife to wait patiently till 
the ^d of her sentence, but when she gets out, to be sure 
not to leave Armagh without committing a crime that will 
ensure her to be sent after him.” I asked this woman 
whether she intended to follow bis advice, to which she 
replied in the n^ative, but stated at the same time, she 
certainly would were it not for two children, from whom 
she could not think of being separated. Finding that 1 
had been in New South Wales, she inquired eagerly 
whether her children would be permitted to go with her : I 
evaded the question, and endeavoured to impress on her 
mind a correct idea of the deplorable situation of unfor- 
tunate females in that country, of which she appeared sen- 
sible; but there were several of her companions who 
appeared veiy anxious to be sent thither. 

A most laudable effort was made sbme time since to in- 
troduce employment, and five looms were erected ; but un- 
fortunately three of them were obliged to be taken down, 
that the prisoners* food might be cooked according to a 
late act of parliament. Several females have been taught 
to work at their needle, as well as to read the Scriptures. 
A school has been established for the male prisoners of all 
descriptions^ which has proved most successful ; nothing in 
the concerns of this mansion of miseiy affords more grati- 
fication than its result. A g^ai many mho were ignorant 
qf the aJpheAet have been taught to ready write, and cipher, 
some of >kikom are stated to be near eigf&y years of age. The 
dietary rtde is^teoen pounds qf potatoes, a pint of new milk, 
and a pound ^ best bread a day, with a siffficient quantity qf 
saliy for eath individual. 

Ye’ wise and good, who now legislate for 'Ireland, 
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compare the gaol ol' Armagh with the cott^B;es of the 
peasantry ! 

A very eluant coucUhouae was erected a few years 
since, but it stands a conuderaUe distance from the gaol, 
which must be productive of much inconvemence, par- 
ticularly during the assizes. 

At half-past twelve, a few minutes after Dr. Johnsma and 
I left the gaol, we observed several soldiers of the SIst 
regiment, and some yeomanry, escorting anumber of plain, 
country-looking men to the prison, whither we immediat^y 
followed them. We learned that special in&rmal^n had 
been received by the lord-lieutenant of an intended meet- 
ing of conspirators in a certain public house in Arma^, 
on the market day, and that his excellency issued a warrant 
for their apprehension. This document, it was said, con- 
tained the names of seventeen persons ; but fiwrteen only 
were secured, the othei's not having arrived, or made their 
escape in the confusidh that ensued. Th^ all appeared to 
be men of low condition, from whom no serious mischief 
against the state could be reasonably entertained. There 
were some papers found among them, the contents of 
which were kept secret. It is not, however, very probable, 
that beings of such mean cemdition would be intrusted 
with documents of much consequence to any party. 

The incident gave rise to numerous and veiy opposite 
opinions, some of which were delivered with a d^pee of 
self-importance and seeming mystery diat would lead one 
to suppose that something dreadful was about to happen : 
others with equal confidence asserted, that ** the egg was 
hatched at the castle of Dublin, and that the farce was 
got up for no other purpose than to ke^ the Armagh 
militia on permanent pay.” The probability is that neither 
of theuparties, whose opinion was thus confidently ex- 
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{>ressed) knew nny thing at all of the real cause of the 
proceetltng. 

. About nine in the evening of this ilay, a riot took place 
which appeared to originate in party-spirit ; there were a 
great many engaged. The constables were not to be 
found, and had it not been for the prompt interference of 
.the military, the quarrel might have assumeil a serious 
.aspect. The principal in the aiiray was secured and 
lodged in the gaof. This fellow thought proper to pro- 
claim himself a Protestant, though it is probable he was 
influenced but little by the principles of that or any other 
religion, else he would not so reailily have broken the 
peace. Some of the combatants continued to patrol the 
streets till a late hour, and seemed very anxious to find 
“ ribbon-men” to fight with. About half-past ten, I met 
a party of about 30, several of whom wore red coats ; they 
stop})ed me, and rudely demanded whether I was a ribbon- 
man ; but being answered in the negative, they permitted 
me to proceed, saying at the same lime, “ It is d— -d 
.well For you that you are not.” 

26th. 1 left Armagh this morning in the Belfast coach, 
and arrived in Lurgan at 9 a. m. Of the fertility and 
beauty of Armagh county, a brief sketch has been already 
attempted. There is much picturesque and beautiful 
scenery in the neighbourhood of Lurgan, — a town de- 
seiwedly celebrated for its hospitality. The soil appears to 
be alluvial. In two.Or three places 1 observed that the 
substratum consisted of lifiie-stone, and in others of sili- 
ceous slate. At Lurgan 1 got a chaise, and proceeded on 
the Dromore road, some parts of which command fine 
views the c;onnties of Armagh and Down. Paid a visit 
to Mr. JahtM. Christy, of Kirkessick, (a member of the 
Society of Friends,) who’ has the reputation of l^eing the 
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best farmer in Ulster. I had the good fortune to find him 
at home, and he most obligingly showed me over his farm : 
he pointed out many improvements which he has made, and 
described others which he has in contemplation. 

The farm consists of 121 acres, most of it in the highest 
decree of cultivation. I never saw finer wheat in any 
country, and yet he assured me that a large portion of the 
ground was originally a useless swamp, but that by draining 
and manuring he brought it to what it then appeared. On 
every subject connected with the state of the country, his 
opinions were energetic, clear, and liberal. In the eourse 
of the evening, he illustrated some of his views by anec* 
dotes, which tended to impress the subject more strongly 
on my mind. One of them was to the following effect : — 

In a parish near .JJundnlk, the number of Protestants 
was so sinnll, that it sometimes happened none cf them 
attended the parish church : on which occasions there was, 
of course, no service.' The cii-cuinslance of non-attendance 

was always ascertained by the rector, (Sir T P— — ,) 

who sent his clerk to the church a little before, the time 
at which the service usually commenced. It happened 
that a farmer, a Roman Catholic, very often made his 
npf)earance, which rendered it iin}>erative on the clergyman 
to officiate; and it was generally observed, that the most 
favourite days for Paddy to display his devotion were those 
which would be most disagreeable to others. When it 
rained, hailed, sleeted, snowed, or blew most violently, he 
was never known to be absent. Of this pious rage he was 
cureil in a remarkable manner. Tbc reverend baronet 
sent for him, and, before they parted, it was agreed that 
Paddy’s tithe should he considerably reduced. Since that 
time the “ holy Roman ” has never been seen within the 
walls of the church ! 
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37tb. This morning I rose at an early hour, and 
walked over a part of Mr. Christy’s farm» which 1 had not 
seen the preeeding day. In this little excursion I had the 
pleasure of Mr. Christy’s company, and derived from his 
extensive and accurate information the utmost satisfaction 
on many points of my inquiiy, relative to that neighbour* 
hood. He expressed a wish to introduce me to some of 
his friends at Moyallen ; but a gentleman with whom I 
had promised to proceed to Lisburn happening to arrive, 
and offering me a seat in his gi^, 1 set out with him. 

The foce of this connty (Down *) presents a greater va> 
riety of hills and valleys, lakes, and bogs, on a small scale, 
dian any other of similar extent that 1 have seen. The 
soil is fertile, though not deep ; the substratum varies in 
different districts : argillaceous clay and clay slate seem to 
predominate. Granite, quartz, basalt, grey-wacke, and 
transition limestone arc also met with. The cottages here 
are in every respect equal to those in Armagh, and in some 
particular comforts are superior. In this and the adjoining 
county of Antrim, an excellent custom is growing into use ; 
namely, tliat of landlords furnishing lime to their tenants, 
and requiring them to whitewash their cottages and cabins 
twice a year. This practice cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended; and it is much to be regretted, that it is not 
generally adopted all over the kingdom. While it contri- 
butes powerfully to destroy contagion, a common attendant 
on 61tb, it conveys an idea of decent comfort, which nc% 
only raises the possessor in his own estimation, but must 
render his abode pleasant, heidthy, and delightful. 

38th. Dr. Hancock, of London, had kindly favoured 

* Down ranks twelfUi in the list of counties, and is 936 square miles 
in extent, having a p<^ulation of 366 to the square mile, making a 
total of 342,576, of whom 153,356 are Catholics. 
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me with introductory letters to several of his friends in 
Ireland, and I waited on his mother with one to-day. She 
was slowly recovering from a dangerous illness, and had 
not for many days received any visits, yet she most oblig- 
ingly desired that I might be shewn up. 1 found her 
sitting up and exceedingly cheerful : indeed I never beheld 
so perfect a picture of elegant manners, pious resignation, 
and dignified old age. 

29th. A gentleman, at whose house in Lisburn I 
resided, accommodated me* with a horse, and accompanied 
me in a ride through a part of tlie county of Antrim. We 
ascended a hill about four miles from the town, whence we 
had a commanding view of the surrounding country; from 
its summit, it is said, part of seven counties, — Antrim, 
Derry, Tj'rone, Armagh, Monaghan, Louth, and Down, 
can be seen : we distinctly saw the coast of Scotland, and 
some of the islets in the north Irish channel. I had been 
often before on ground of much greater elevation, but I do 
not remember any place where a more extensive or fertile 
tract of country came at one time under the eye. The 
soil in some parts of this county is loam, in others clay, and 
occasionally alluvial : in many places it is exceedingly 
productive. Its mineral treasures have been but little 
explored. Beds of sandstone exist in many places, and 
exhibit strong traces of coal. Limestone is very abundant, 
and basalt is met with everywhere. 

1st July. The friend who rode with me yesterday 
proposed a drive to Carrickfergus*, and at six this morn- 

* Antrim county is tenth on the comparative scale: it contains lois 
square miles, which, at souls to the mile, give a total population 
of 275,114, of whom 122,273 are Catholics. Carrickieigus is com- 
puted to contain 2,750 inhalntants, and of these 2,437 profess the 
Catholic belief. 
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ing we set out. Two roads lead to Belfast from Lisburny 
both in excellent condition : the new one, which was 
opened within the last six years, runs through a fine level 
■country ; but, as few houses have as yet been erected, and 
but little done in the way of planting, it presents rather u 
naked and di'eary appearance, when compared with the 
old one, which truly more resembles a ride through a 
highly improved demesne than a turnpike road. 

This, as well as the two adjoining counties of Down 
and Derry, is sprinkled with bleachgreens, generally well 
covered with linen, the snowy w-hiteness of which forms a 
delightful contrast to the rich surrounding verdure: to this 
a fine sheet of water or a winding stream adds occasionally 
ornamental effect, the whole exhibiting these busj' haunts 
of industry in the most finished combination of landscape 
beauties. 

The town of Belfast is singularly well situated for com- 
merce, being scsited at the extremity of a noble bay, which 
is sheltered on the north by a range of high mountains ex- 
tending from Fair-head, and ending in a superb crown 
just above the town, by which the tyrant ^iiids of the ocean 
are effectually frowned away : on the south anti east side 
rise the broad, bleak, heathy mountains of Down, which 
embrace the little towns of Holy wood and Castlereagli ; 
whilst the interior country, spreading its swelling bosom to 
the genial sun, displays a state of cultivation that may vie 
w'ith places which make a boast of agriculture. These hills 
supply the town of Belfast with provisions, not only for its 
own consumption, but largely for exportation. 

The staple article of trade, like every other that induces 
industrious effort, here peculiarly evinces its invigorating 
power; and the people evejyw'Iiere appear active, intelli- 
gent, facetious, and independent ; exflWiiting a strong con- 
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trast to the dull, despairing, nielanclioly air, that is too 
much a matter for painful note else'where. The wealth 
which flow's ill upon this district from its commerce and 
manufactures, is not laid by in inglorious concealment. 
The numerous elegant villas, highly improved grounds, 
and whitewashed cottages that crowd upon the admiring 
and gratified eye, along the road leading from Belfast to 
Carrickfcrgus, afford a pleasing proof that these happier of 
their nation know how to earn and enjoy the comforts of 
life. The distance between is about eight miles, but the 
views are so beautiful, so various, and so full of interest, 
that the traveller would wish it ten times as long.. 

Visited the goal of the county of Antrim, of which Iliad 
heard various opinions expressed. Some asserted that it 
answ'ers eifenj juirpose for wliich a gaol is intended, while 
others affirmed that in it noi one of them can be attained ; 
— both parties are wrong; for, it undoubtedly deprives 
great numbers of their liberty, which is one of the ends for 
wliich prisons are designed. Kvery one must acknowledge 
that the reformation of an offender should be a paramount 
object in prison discipline ; but whether any degree of ex- 
ertion on the part of tlie officers of this prison can effect that 
purpose is, in mj' mind, more than que.stionable. 

Complete classification and inspection are indispensable 
in a good gaol; — in this prison they are both wanting. Two 
new wings were added to it in 1 820 , the cell windows of 
which arc by far too small to a<lmit air and light in suffi- 
cient quaiitit}^, and the whole is still too small for the 
number it is necessary to crowd into it. In a day-room, 
twenty feet by thirteen, there were thirty-six felons. In 
a corner of each day-robm, a boiler is set for cooking ; each 
cell is provided with two beds, and two prisoners sleep 
in each. There are four cells to which the name “ solitary’^ 
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is given, but without any apparent good reason, fur persons 
there confined can converse freely with those on the oppo- 
site side. 

Inconvenience must arise from the passages to the 
dormitories being injudiciously situated, directly facilitating 
communication among prisoners of different classes and 
sexes. A tew of the females were spinning linen yarn, hut 
all the males v'ere doomed to idleness, and, unfortunately, 
there is no place within the walls of the prison where a 
workshop can be erected. In addition to the above detects, 
the keeper, Mr. Erskine, assured me that the prison is in- 
secure; and, that, if the prisoners would but keep their 
own secrets, it would he impossible for him and his assis- 
tants to prevent their escape. 

It is gratifying to state that some excellent rules have 
been framed for the guidance of the prisoners, which appear 
to be carefully enforced. Ti:ree humane ladies, Mrs. 
Hutton, Mrs. Johns, and Miss C. Duncan, perform the 
praiseworthy task of visiting and instructing the unfortunate 
females : a similar duty appears to be zealously discharged 
to the males, by the Rev. W. Flintev, Captain Dobbs, and 
Alexander Johns, Esq. The Protestant, Presbyterian, and 
Catholic clergymen, are said to be very regular in their 
attendance. 

A schoolmaster is provided, who receives a salary of 
tliirty pounds ; and his services, I consider, are invaluable. 
Many of the prisoners have been taught to read and write, 
although when they came in they were ignorant of the 
alphabet. I saw the hand-writing of several ; one man, up- 
wards of sixty years of age, learned to write beautifully in 
six months. There were convicts ^f both sexes under 
sentence of transportation, detained upwards of eighteen 
months after trial : these were consjtantly remarkable for 
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refractory spirit, and disregard of all regulations. In the 
infirmary, two old men were dangerously ill ; one of 
them was detained for his prison fees. Each prisoner is 
allowed nine pounds of oatmeal a week ; six pounds of po- 
tatoes, and one pint of new milk a day ; one pint of salt a 
week, and four ounces of soap a fortnight. I cannot con- 
clude this imperfect sketch without offering my humble 
testimony to the excellent manner in which the duty of the 
physician appears to be performed. To the politeness and 
intelligence of Dr. McGowan I am much indebted. 

The town of Carrickfergus holds a conspicuous place in 
the page of Irish history. It lias been the theatre of many 
n hard-fought contest, and appears to liave been a favourite 
landing-place for many invaders : king James the first con- 
sidei'ed it the key to the back door of Great Britain. It 
was here William the third landed with his forces on the 
ll-th of June, 1690 . The town was formerly surrounded 
by a feeble wall, some vestiges of wliich, particularly an 
arch-way over the north gate, are still remaining. The 
castle is built on a rock projecting some distance into the 
sea; the walls are of prodigious thickness : twenty-two pieces 
of cannon, long twelves, are mounted : the whole place is 
said to be bomb-proo^ and its massive appearance is 
strongly in favour of the assertion. 

In the church, which is an ancient building, are d^osited 
various banners, standards, statues, and insignia, belonging 
to the noble ancestors of the present Marquis of Don^al. 
These precious relics seem to have engaged but little of 
either public or private attention, as they are all in a state 
of decay. The roof being broken in by time, admits rain, 
by which the floor has become rotten ; the banners have 
felt the influence of humidity also, and the swords and 
armour are nearly OAten dirough with rnst : the statues 
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alone appear to liavc resisted the combined powers of timet 
air, and moistaret but still they have not escaped mutilation. 

2d. This day 1 ^joyed a walk along the banks of the 
Lagan. Tliis river has, by means of a canaly been made to 
communicate with Lough Neagh, into the upper pait of 
which the Blackwatcr discharges itsel£ By this means, a 
very safe and expeditious navigation for lighters, and ves- 
sels of thirty to fifty tons, is opened from Belfast to Black- 
water town, and from Newry to the same place, by whicli 
an active internal tra^e is capable of being extended ; at 
pi'esent it is considerable. 1 tisited the boarding-school, 
near l.isburn, for the edup^tion of the childten of Fiiends, 
which appears to ^ conducted .in an excellent manner. 
Mr. Druitt, the governor^ took great pains to explain to 
me the principles on which it Is legulated, and his nietliod 
of keepii^ the accounts ; both arp^ ui my opinion, admirable. 

3d. My fiicnd proposed a dii’’e to-day, for the purpose 
of viewing moie particularly the town and neighbourhood 
of Belfast. The first place I W'fmt to see there was the 
house of correction, situated at the souUiern extremity^ of 
the town. Its form ii; an oblong square, fronting the north- 
west. The keeper’s apartments aie in mp pfntre of the 
building; the right wing is occupied by iMiales, and the 
left by males. The yards, workshops,, and stoie-roonu are 
in the rear : the number of piisouers, male anil is 

posted up each day at the entranoe-gate. 
objection to tfiis prison is that of its notLoiM Ityge enou^ 
to admit of classification Among t}j|e nflmher^t^lw ordina* 
rdy to contain. For its internal government the, most 
judicious rules have been laid down, and the zeal which 
Mr. l^enry, the keeper, manifests in carprip^.^them into 
execution does credit to the establish m<!nt. 

Indqstiy is carried to a great pitch; cveiy prisoner 
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'eiijo 5 's the advantage of being usefully einplpyed ; and the 
greatest punishment tliat seetns to be feared among them is, 
to lie condemned to idleness and solitude. This admirable 
system obviates the necessity of soldiers to guard the prison. 
The familiar adage, ** He that has nothing to do will soon 
leani to do evil,’* has been fully exemplified in our gaols 
for centuries ; but in this one the reverse is demonstrated. 
The women make uj>, mend, and wash all the linen used in 
the prison ; they are also employed in spinning, knitting, 
making list-shoes, quilts, and mats of every description-: 
several of them also have learned to weave calico. The 
men are employed in weaving both litien and cotton, chip- 
ping logwood, picking oakum, breaking stones, shoe- 
making, tailoring, paving, plastering, whitewashing, 8cc. in 
the prison. 

A handsome and convenient sessions-house is just finish^- 
ed, within the precincts of the prison, at w'hich the prisoners 
laboured regularly, which must have been a saving to the 
county. A man, named James Kelly, wove eighty yards a 
Wi(ick of ten-hundred web, the wages paid for which were 
nine shillings and nine-pence ; one-third of which was placed 
to his credit. Another man, of the name of Cameron, 
earned 1 9s. 6cl. ; and a woman, niuneil Elizabeth Moore^ 
earn^ thirty shillings by spinning. These fiicts - need no 
comment, and the consequences to which they lead are ob- 
vious. One of the female prisoners from this place was 
received into the family of a clergyman nienre than three 
years ago, where she has remained ever since with' a good 
character. 

In a cell were two unfortunate meii, covei^ witli- straw, 
labotirihg under insanity. MF.^Henry, the keeper, called 
to them, when one of them' sprung up, and med out^' 

Mary, get up ; make haste, my dear:” the bewildei^ ima- 
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^m^cm of the poor nua mside him believe the other to be 
his wife. Whttt a huiniliating picture 1 It appeared not 
ptOpisr to keep them together. It ia, in ny mind» wrong* 
under any circumstances, to keep lunatics in a gaol. To 
expect that discipline, however excellent, will prevent them 
fh>m breaking through dl regulations and disturbing tlie 
prison, inust be vam^ Mr. Henry told us he had often 
found the shower-bath of great service, in bad cases : it must 
be admitted that this is a valuable remedy ; but it is one, 
the aduiiniatexing of which should not be left to the discre- 
tion of a ga<der. In a separate asylum, the tempers of 
tiiose objects x>f pky might be studied, and tbeir malady 
greatly aUeriated by kiad treatment and patience. If it be 
within die reach of human efibrts to promote a cure, 1 am 
certain that in nine hundred and ninety'^nine cases of a 
thousand, this treatment will be most successful ; and surely 
it must be tl>e most ccmgenial to die best feelings of our 
nature. , 

The dietary 'hers isc seven poundaoif oatmeal, thirty-ftye 
pounds of potatoes^ and seven pints of new milk, a we^. 
This sdlowaace of milk is not sufficient. Prisoners who 
bdaave pai ticularly well, are allowed to puccha^ sugsji', 
breads and buttw. 

4lh. *— A small party having been foxmedJaia evenki^ fbir 
the purpose of a visit to Lough Neaghf,. dhis 

momiii^ soon after breakfiist. We took die. Antrim, road, 
winch lies nearly N. W., end rims over severalJulis^of con- 
tideralde tdevation. The Oountry- tbrough wldah vnK'droue^ 
is by no means so fine or fertUa^as that towarde,;Bd^^|dk 
Paa^ sevesel patches of beg ie which tkm 
engaged makiogkBxf. Fotetess, oats, aiplJaas, luw 
dpal crcpa m this, ooia^ ; wheat is 
The soil uf^pMOEtiO be<R «0mpo«iid<bf yel- 
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low cloy, in several places incUtiing to JoaHu < 1 noticed 
several clusters of small ^ai^y pebUcs, eoRlf vritb shaip 
angles, but most of them rounded by attritions saw also 
masses of baMlt. 

Seven miles from Lisbum is a little village called Glc- 
navy, built on the face of two small hills, with a river be- 
tween. About three miles beyond Gleuayy is a bleachgreen, 
where we left our vehicles ; and Mr. Dickson, the proprietor, 
very obligingly walked with us down to die l«Qugh, pro- 
cured a boat, and accompanied us to RamVlsland. On oiir 
way thither a perch was observed floating on its back : I 
took it up carelessly on n^ hand, having no doubt tbat it 
was dead ; but after holding it several seconds, apd tnruiu^ 
it over two or three times, it sprang from me, and legsiped 
its native element. 

After rowing about an hourtaod aJbalf we reached kUm* »- 
Island, which is most romanlioally situated «s foiming « 
})ortion of the beautiful scenery of the lake ; its area *4 ip- 
ccmsiderable. The proprietor, the Right HonouraUe Rarl 
O’Neill, has taken much puns for its unparavoineRt. Two 
cottages were nearly finished, which, { presume COidd not 
have been planned eftcr his lordship’s taster as they m«ni- 
fest a want both of elegance and convemence* Mere ere 
aev«|nd>fldhgnrwn apple-trees abundantly Imuied with firuit^ 
imfd otlie|»!iof verinna kinds are about to,be piitidnwiii* 
bjQu this island is one of those ancient monamentaiwiedl 
bene epgmntly puazlsd antiqueriaqs ; I Ideiin, aauiid*tcw«rs. 
Tbit ont » d^y-thrso f^ high, and thii:|ptfl«n<eiHd e hedf 
fei(i<iMioii!CHipfiireDce : the walk ere two hiet night inches in 
thwhn^i it has a door and two wtpdows, ,Thft 49 or, which 
flpugi «he soudi-timit, has bdbi!W,lt a isingifisaap <€ #<«««• 
The'lower window tis abootrseventean feet'frqsp tha^gromidk 
and InidmtoWirda the«oai|uqnst$ ihe^thi^HtalfJilMoilb 

N 2 
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and is about thirty feet from the ground. 1 shall not enter 
the lists with the many who have displayed profound and 
learned research, to inquire into the purposes Ibr which 
those structures were originally designetl ; whatever may 
have been the use of the one in question, it is soon likely 
to furnish no longer a matter for argument, as it is verging 
to decay. One side has already given way, and although 
it has been buttressed with much care and skill, there is 
reason to think it will not stand much longer. Tlica-e are 
many proofs that this island was formerly a place of resort 
for the religious, as several traces of a burying-ground 
have been lately discovered at the foot of the tower just 
mentioned. 

While sauntering about the island, we picked up along 
the shore a few small calcedony pebbles, and calcareous in- 
crustations resembling corallines of iinperlect formation ; 
beautiful specimens of die former are often Ibund on the 
shores of the lake, ami at a distance of a mile or two from 
its margin. Other pebbles, the lustre of which has ob- 
tained for them the name of “ L.ough Neagh brilliants,” 
are occasionally^ found hereabouts; both sorts, in point of 
harilness, are ranked next to the diamond. Numerous ex- 
periments have determined the specific gravity of these 
stones to be 1.285; -and their com^xincnt parts 83 to 85 of 
purh* siiex, and 15 to 17 of argillaceous and aluminous 
matter. < 

In this neighbourhood are found the roots, and even the 
stems of trees, in a state of petrifaction more or Jess eohi- 
plete. - These exhibit various light sliades externally^’ 'aoMl 
always assume a darker hue towards the centre, oedlMone^ 
probably, by tbe ligneous particles there not beingffici^iiiia- 
ted. 1 had an opportunity of examining a large mass of 
this -s&rt at tibe house of Mr;- Dickson, before mentioned ; 
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it was found in a Reid, two miles from the lake, and from 
two to three feet below the suH’ace ; I could not learn the 
matrix. The under surface was petrifictl to an extent of 
above seven inches, while on the other the petrifactive 
process had not extended beyond the depth of an inch and 
a half. The deeply petrified surface, when struck ob- 
liquely with a steel-haiTinier, emitted large sparks ; the. other 
yielded them less distinctly. Another mass of this kind, 
about eight pounds in weight, was shown me : on one 
side it gave out sparks freely, and on the opposite the 
ligneous cjuality was so perfect, that I cut it with an 
ojcliiuiry knife, and even scraped it oft’ with my nail. Of 
the change here let the Huttonians explain the modus 
Pi'erandi natnra;. I have not as yet seen in the county of 
Antrim either granite or gneiss; but have often met with 
all their component parts, felspar, <[uartz, and mica, in an 
isolated state. 

'I'he a]jpearance of the j^easantry in general is decent 
and healthy ; in neatness and cleanliness they greatly sur- 
jjass those of any other place 1 have seen ; the principal 
))art of their clothing is of Irish manufacture. Such 
wretched huts as disfigure and disgrace other parts of the 
cduntry are not seen liere ; even the cabins of that ill-fated 
and oppressed class of persons called cotters, a class 
though lately reducetl, still too numerous, are often built 
with .stone and mortar. Every reader may not know, 
perliaps, what is meant by the term cotter ; be is a person 
whom a middleman, some three or four removes from the 
■proprietor, permits to occupy a cabin ■ with a piece of 
ground, generally a rood, from year to year without lease, 
for w’hich the cotter agrees to pay at the rate of from five 
to ten pounds and upwards by the acre ; but, as he never 
can make or sa\^ any money to pay . a demand so uncon- 
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sciotidibl^, the middleman very obligingh/ takes the amount 
in ltdmur, at the rate of from seven-pence to ten-pence a 
day without food. 

The most noble, the Martjuis of Hertford lias an exten- 
sive estate in this neighbourhood ; and I have often heard 
it remarked that his lands are let at a moderate rate. This 
certainly is a strong feature in the character of a good 
landlord, and tends much to establish a reputation ; but 
there are many minor matters by which the happiness and 
prosperity of an industrious tenantry may be promoted, 
particularly an Irish tenantry, that, like the keeping, in a 
good picture, add embellishments to the main design, and 
render the portrait perfect and pleasing. In order to be 
of use in a country, a landlord should reside some part of 
the year upon his estate, and personally witness the con- 
dition of his tenants. His presence will stimulate to in- 
dustry, and the expression of his approbation alone will 
often be thought ah ample recompence for months of un- 
wearied exertion : these are among the blessings which thi; 
poor people here have still to expect. The present Marquis 
has directed his agent to make many improvements in the 
town of Lisburn, and the roads in its vicinity, of a highly 
useful nature ; but no agent, however i^ealous and enlight- 
ened, cat! compensate a country for the “ everlasting 
of its natural protector. 

.5th. — This d^^ Visited a linen manufactory belonging 
to the Messrs. Goidfifrm, the most curious and interesting 
establishmelit, l' believe, in Ireland. It is confined ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of damask table-cloths and 
towels, in which it surpasses, probably, every similar esta- 
blishment in any other country in the world. Noblemens’ 
coats of arms, hoW'ever comj^cated, are worked in' With 
the neatest acciitacy ; and the proprietors evince consider- 
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able ingenuity and tuste in the decorations of the field. 
One of those gentlemen most obligingly suspended the 
operations of six looms, to explain to me the princi|des of 
damasking. In the first loom the men were employed 
upon a cloth, twelve yards long, and three and a half 
broad, for the King; in the second was one for his ex- 
cellency the Marquis Wellesley; in a third, one for his 
grace the Duke of Leinster; a fourth contained one for 
the late commander-in-chief in Ireland, Sir David Baird 
and two others were in progress for particular clubs. Had 
I gone from London to Lisburn, and returned without 
seeing any thing but the admirable machinery of this 
manufactory, I would have thought myself well rew’ardetl 
for the trouble of the journey. 

6th. — Set out at an early hour this morning for Down- 
patrick, a distance of 1.6 miles. At no time can a fine 
country be .seen to so much advantage as early in a 
summer’s morning; and I enjoyed this luxury to-day in 
perfection, mi company with my friend. We travelled 
several miles through tlic estate of the Marquis of Down- 
shire, which evinces unequivocal and most gratifying as- 
surance that some portion of its noble proprietor’s time is 
spent at home. If report be true, the tenants on this estate 
pay hif^er rents than tliose of the neighbouring gentry; 
and, if any judgment may be formed Irom their appearance, 
they are much better able to pay tbenk. 

The crops ai'e in general good ; the houses, neatly built, 
are kept remarkably clean, and most of them have more 
or less planting around them. I have no difficulty in 
believing that the Marquis of Downshire is the best land- 
lord in the North of Ireland. He has established some- 
thing like an agricultural society for the benefit of his 
tenants. Small prizes are proposed ; and gentlem.en farmers. 
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whose respectability and ex|xfricnce qiialily them for the 
duty, are appointed to decide on tlie merits of llie com- 
petitors: the successful candidates receive tlic honour IVoin 
the Marquis’s own hand, accoinjianietl by some compliment 
wxll calculated to encourage industrious elforts, not only 
in themselves, but in all those who are present 
; Several scliools have lately been establislied in this 
county, to which, I am informed, the Martjuis has contri- 
buted liberally. Wheat ap[iears to be more cultivated 
here, and oats less than in Antrim ; potatoes and flax 
nearly the same in quantity. Stopped at l^aUinabincb to 
feed our lior.se, and look at the town, which is said to be 
situated in the centre of the count}'. It has a decent 
parish church, two Dissenting meeting-houses, and a hand- 
some Catholic chapel. At a short distance to the westward 
is Montallo^ which forniejly belonged to tlic Maicjui.? of 
Hastings, and is now tin pro[K;My of Mr. Kerr, M. P., 
and brother-in-law to the Marqui.s oi' lAmdoiiderry . 7'he 
grounds are haml.someIy laid out, and iinely wooded. 

' 'J’he occiii rcnccs of 1798 gave to lliis town ami neigh- 
bourhood a sort ol’ consecjuencc to which they had no 
previous claim. "I’lie insurgents took iij) a strung position 
ill MunUillo demesne, from which they wei’c enticed by the 
superior address of the kiiig’.^ troops, stationed on a hill on 
the opposite side of the town. The unfortunate inhabilanU 
must have suffered severely ; their town w as reduced to 
ashes, and what property they had was entirely destroyed. 

There are wells near this place, impregnated with iron, 

1 believe, and sulphur, the waters of which are rejiorted to 
possess the extraordinary quality ol’ curing cvenj disease^ if 
taken in ^uJfficinU ijuantity, and continued lor a sufficient 
.length of time. It is not to be woiulercd at that mimbej s 
}iave flocked hither’in quesit of an object so desirable ; but 
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many a fond and long-clierisheci hope lias ended in dis- 
appointment., (xicasionei!, most jirobalily, by the votarists 
of 115'geia not possessing the liappy secret of knowing 
w'hen they had eiwug/i. 

Between Ballinahinch and Downpatrick there are patches 
of stony ground, with a superficial covering of yellow clay, 
which produces nothing but stunted whins (ulex europaius :) 
we noticed also some fields which appeared to have been 
recently planted with pfitatoes ; but from the very advance*! 
slate oi’ the season, there could be little hope of a crop 
here. A little to the southward, the land is much better : 
in the immediate vicinity of Downpatrick it is excellent ; 
but that part of the country i.s A’ery deficient in bog, which 
causes ttirf to be scarce and exjiensive. l''or fuel, therefore, 
tliey depend principally 011 coal, which i.s brought by water 
to Qnoil quay, about a mile from tla^ town. Near this i.; 
F/iw/iro^n/y a good house and pleasant grounds, belonging 
to Mr. Miixwell, M. 1 ’. 

About ten we arrived at Downpatrick. After breakfast, 
visited the gaol, which is almost as bad as it is possible 
for a building of that sort to be. U'lie construction renders 
classification, inspection, and employment utterly impracti- 
cable. I’emales of all descriptions, tried and untried, 
innocent and guilty, debtors and murderers, are all tbrovim 
together in one corrupting mass, and kept in a cell not near 
large enough. »Sick or well, there they must remain botli 
day and night. There were twenty-one thus confined 
when I saw it, one of whom had been sick four montlis: 
it woukl, not have surprised me had they been all sick. 
Over this cell is a place where a school is kept; it con- 
tained several spiniiiiig-whecls, which i.s the only kind of 
industry in the prison. 

• The smell I’rom some of the felons’ cells was intolerably 
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offensive. The prison is insecure ; and so wretchedly con- 
structed, that, although room is much wanting^ there is 
one j’ard of which no use is made ; it is covered with 
weeds and long grass.* A school has also been established 
for the males ; and this, as well as that for the females, has 
been productive of great good, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages that operated against them. As a hope is held out 
that “ another prison will shortly be built, or the old 
one enlarged ” to point out any more delects would be un- 
necessaiy. I will merely take the liberty to offer my 
unbiassed and disinterested opinion, that no enlargement or 
alteration can convert the present one into what a prison 
should be: the expence of making it even tolerable would 
go a considerable way towards the building of one on a 
commodious plan, in which the morals of the persons con- 
fined would not be deteriorated as at present. 

Dietary. — Each person is allowed nine ounces of oat- 
meal, which, boiled with water, forms the article “ stirabout” 
and half a pint of new milk, for breaklast ; four }x>unds of 
potatoes and half n pint of new milk for dinner, with half 
an ounce of salt. During the assize week each prisoner 
gets four pounds of potatoes and half a pint of new milk 
for breakfast ; sixteen ounces of oatmeal made into bread, 
and half a pint of new milk, for dinner. 

Having seen the gaol we proceeded to visit the cathedral, 
a handsome edifice erected on the site of an old one, which 
tradition says was built by Saint Patrick. A grave was 
pointed out where the remains of this tutelary saint are 
said to have been deposited. The scssions-house is a noble 
building. There is a handsome Catholic chapel, a Presby- 

* The unlitness of this prison was set forth by .Tudgc .)ehb, in his 
address to the Grand Jury at Down assizes, on the &th of August last. 
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teriftn meeting>house, two Methodist chapels> an infirmary, 
and a free-school, which was founded, I was informed, by 
Lord de Clifford. 

7tfi. — Had a very plesant drive of a few miles to see some 
ancient remains called tlie ** Giant’s Ring,” in the county of 
Down. It is a circular plain of considerable elevation, 
containing about five acres, inclosed by a large mound of 
earth. In the centre of this plain a number of large stones 
w'ere piled together, but not in such a manner as to indicate 
much labour in the construction. The whole bore strongly 
the reswnblance of that sort of monument called cromlech, 
or of that description of tomb erected at Kit’s-cotty House 
in Kent, in memory of Hengist and Horsa. The crops 
hereabouts are excellent; the ground rich and well culti- 
vated ; the country beautified with gentlemen’s seats, and 
generally inhabited by people of a superior order. On the 
following day I returned to Armagh. 

12th. — Spent the last three days in riding through the 
counties of Tyrone and Monaghan, many parts of w'hich 
have no other characteristic than sheer poverty. Swarms 
of dirty, ragged children, without education, and pining 
in the utmost exposure of penury, gave an additional set- 
off to the meagre and squalid appearance of their parents, 
exciting at once feelings of commiseration and digust; whilst 
theii miserable abodes comj'iellcd one to consider with 
astonishment how it w'as possible for human beings to 
exist in such circumstances ; and yet the frame-work of 
both men and women indicates an excellent constitution 
of body. 

This being the anniversary of the ever-memoraLle battle 
of the Boj'iie, a day hallowed in the calendar of certain 
persons in this part of the country, self-denominated 
Orangemen, and by them always devoted to unbounded 
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festivity, 1 was desirous to observe wluit miglit happen at 
a place where it was understood several botlies of them had 
determined to assemble. A small town called Middleton, 
about seven miles from Armagl), was the place of rendez- 
vous ap})ointed : the cause of this place being selected was 
o}}enly declared by some of ihose brave, highininded 
gentry, anti was simply this ; — some three or four years 
back, a number of tliem had met as usual to celebrate the 

glo7'ious inemorif^^ and insult tlieir lellovv-subjects, the 
Catholics, who, at length, driven to resentment, repelled 
the ajj^gressors, and the affrav terminated in the £ylorious- 
memory-men gettiiig gloriously” thrabhed. "I'his stain 
on their chivalrx^ they were determined to wipe olfi and 
for this purpose their forces were this day to be con- 
centred on the ground which had before l)een the llieatie 
of defeat. 

At an early hour tlu road ?>etween Dungannon and 
(■aledon was cio\vded with men, boys, women, and chil- 
dren : most of iliejn w’<m shoes, many had stockings, and 
all were provided v ith Hags, scarfs, or ribaiitls of an orange 
colour; some of these indeed were discoloured by smoke 
and soot-rain, but their owners (or jnore properly their 
wearers, for it w as said that many ol’ them were bornnved), 
did not appear to prize them the less on .that accoiiitt. 
The importance of the occasion was heightened by drums, 
liios, and bugles, which produced exhilarating discord. 
Some ol’ the Orangemen and Orangexwmtm were niouuled 
on liorses that appeared certainly to stand more in need 

of a feed ol oats than the airing intended for them in this 
. > 
procession. 

Having passed the preceding night at the house ol' a re- 
Ifition, close to the rtiad, 1 was eiuibleil to observe ininutely 
every particular of this irrogidar and grotesque assciubl.ige. 
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There lived in the neighboiiihood a poor man, natned 
John Beaviers, almost worn out by disease, — hoemoptysis 
had bnui^ht him to the verge the grave. I Jiad myself 
prescribetl for him, and most rigidly enjoined abstinence 
and (juiet : but sf> irresistible was the desire to .swell the 
ultra-loyal ranks, that this infatuated creature was stagger- 
ing ahmg in the crowd, nobly supported by his wife. C)n 
my expj’es.siiig astonishment and regret at the fatal lolly of 
this man, an acfjuaintiince who was standing by, ami ^vlio 
was an Orangeman, .said, '^I’lie boys must all .show them- 
selves; else how could we tell whether they are of the right 
or wrong sort ?” I asked, woultl any of those “ right or 
wrong” fellows sujiport the poor man’s witlow and ehildreii 
if lie w'ere called from them. This s(*emed treailing on 
tender ground ; — I got no reply, and my “ right or wrong” 
friend walked filf, not at all pleased at my curiosity. 

It would appear that part of the infantry, 1 mean the 
Orangewomcn, got tired on tli^e march, as many of them 
were seen returning during the forenoon, not preserving 
the best possible order. Their native thriftiness, Avhich had 
been awhile smothered by orange ardour, seemed to revive 
with incrca.sed keenness; for most of those who in the morn- 
ing wore stockings and shoes, had now divested themselves 
of those unusual, and to them tinnecessarj', incumbrances. 
About three in the tdternoon I rode to Caledon, a distance 
of four nnle.s ; the waj^ w'as strewed with orange-lilies, and 
at particular places were thrown over it triumphnl a.i'ches, 
decorated with orange-festoons, and garlands innumerable. 
The scene was cjuite delightful, anti reminded me of the 
fabled stories of fairy-land I had read at school. 

Frtim Caledon I had three miles further to travel to 
Midtlleton ; and thi.s road would have been more enchant- 
ing, if possible, than the former, had it not been rendered 
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less so by meeting straggling parties of the Orangemen, 
who had taken a premature departure from the aggregate 
body ; not, however, before they had laid in a large store of 
whiskey and irresistible loyalty. So desirous were they of 
an opportunity to display this exalteil sentiment, that the 
cry, “ Five }iound$ for the face of a black-/«!ow///if Papish^' 
(meaning, I suppose. Papist,) was shouted incessantly. 
Many of them were mounted on horses, which, I knew, 
were not their own ; almost every horse had two riders ; 
and the violence with which those half-starved animals 
were driven, fully verified the old saying, “ Borrowed 
horses have hard hoofs.” It was really disgusting to hear 
the shout from boys whose ages could not have exceeded 
sixteen or seventeen years ; but some of whom, it would 
seem, were officers, as they bore standards, and were in- 
vested with other insignia indicative of authority. 

About half-way between Caledon and Middleton, I met 
a large body of them ; they had fourteen fiogs, each of 
which, I was told, belonged to u distinct lodge. In this 
crowd, I should tliink, there wei*e between eleven and twelve 
hundred persons ; and I can safely and solendy assert, that 
in tlie whole number there was not one decent-looking in- 
dividual. This did not disappoint me ; for I was assured- 
that men who had any pretensions to respectability could 
not be found in brotherhood, or in any way associating 
with such canaille. 1 do not mean to say that decent- 
looking men are not to be found in the Orange ranks at ail : 

1 am acquainted with some gentlemen 'of respectability be- 
longing to that association, who w'ould reflect credit on any 
institution ; but I cannot believe they would so entirely for- 
get wliat tliey owe to society as gentlemen, and to them- 
selves as men, to herd with such persons as have just been 
noticed. 
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Tl»e latter part of’ the road to Middleton exhibited a 
more complete picture of drunkenness and violence than 
the former. Extirpation of the unoffending Catholics was 
a cherished object. In the arms of apparent death, the 
faint cry of “ Five ])ound — for tlie face of a — block- 
mmithl Pnpish,” was the last articulate sound that could be 
collected from those heroes, when they fell ovei’whelmed by 
the effects of extreme intoxication. 

Having heard some of the Orangemen, several weeks 
before this, avow their determination to avenge some in- 
dignity that had been offered to their party on a former 
occasion, and knowing that a considerable portion of the 
population of that part of the country were Catholics, 
who, it was reasonable to suppose, would oppose force to 
violence, I apprehended serious consequences from the 
agitation that was likelj' to prevail ; but was much pleased 
to find less riot and confusion in the town than 1 expected. 
Most of the Orangemen had left it ; and as those who re- 
mained could find no Catholics to fight with, a quarrel 
there could not easily be excited. It is barely doing 
justice to say, that the conduct of the Catholics this day 
was orderh% decent, and peaceable in a most creditable 
degree. 

After sauntering through the town about an hour, and 
witnessing many acts of extravagance, I proceeded to 
Blackwater Town, and that short journey presented a 
striking contrast to the parade of the morning. The con- 
dition of one of the “ ultras'’ was both ludicrous and dis- 
gusting. A great many falls had extensively rent the 
hinder part of his nankeen trowsers, which was not ob- 
servable as he lay on the ground ; but some kind friends, 
desirous of getting him home, placed him across ting bach 
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t)l‘ a liorse, as they would spolcen or horse-beef^, hi.s anus 
and head hanging down on one .sitle, and his legs on the 
other, which exposed the accident. Dangling in this 
position, sickness speedily came on ; anil, in all proba- 
bility, apoplexy would have terminated his “ glorious” 
career, had 1 not interposed, and r(>quested them to set 
him down. While suspended across the back of the horse, 
his loyalty must have experienced considerable ilimimition, 
as it was escaping at both extremities. 

Others of these worthies, havinir exhausted their loyal 
abuse on the yielding air, hail supplied the vacuum with 
copious libations to the demon of ebriety, ami wert^ getting 
home with various proofs of constitutional ability : but 
mant' were incapable of proceeding unless su)>ported by 
their wives or sisters, who, ex)>ecting this result, had come 
to their assistance. 'Die scene resembled groups of 
Calibans intermingled with aiigt .Ie liirms, who were smiling 
with sober compassion on the unwieldy find senseless 
burdens they endeavoui ed to help along. What pity that 
men should deprive tie mselves ol the blessings of reason, 
and be rendered incapable of appreeiating the enjoyment 
of civil liberty ai.iidst the. delights and churins of female 
society ! 

In the transactions of this day, so lar as they fell under 
iny observation, the peace vras preserved, in sjiite of the 
innumerable premeditated efforts made to the contrary, 
jind bloodshed only prevented by the forbearance of the 
insulted class. Every hostile intention to produce battle 
lost its object in the gi'ave contempt of those it was meant 

* Lean beef of young cattle, exposed for sale on inarket-day.'=, laid 
across horses’ backs by way of stalls; a cireunistance frequent in the 
towns of Ulster. 
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to injure ; it is proliablc that very serious mischief woiihl 
have ctisiieii were it not for the praiscwortliy moderation of 
the Catholics. 

One atrticity, not>vithstanding, was cuinniitted in the 
neighbourhood, and the unhappy occurrence is sufficiently 
demonstrative of the sjiirit which actuates the human mind 
when its impulses are at variance with tlic principles of 
social lile. A party of those whom I had seen at Middle- 
ton, on their return, got hold of a poor Catholic, and 
beat him unmercifully ; — he died of the abuse shortly 
afterwards. 

It was reasonable to expect that some steps would be 
taken to bring the }>erpetratois of so foul a crime to justice; 
but the magistrates of the liistrict manifested, in this in- 
stance, a spirit of forbearance and forgiveness of which 
th<-y had never before lieeu suspecteil: the delinquents were 
left at large to follow their avocations, and pursue their 
pleasures, as il' nothing hail happened. Had they chosen, 
thej' might have }>erfiu-med similar exploits the next and 
succeetling tlays, ad libitum, without molestation from the 
local authorities. 

1 foresee the iucreilulity of the English reader, who will 
stare and exclaim, Impossible i wliy should such an un- 
natural state of things exist in a country under the pro- 
tection of British justice?” Let him go to the spot, he 
will .soon discover the cause of the anomaly. Xhousands 
thei’e will tell him, “ It's no wonder they are spared ; 
are not they all Orangemen, ai«l two of them sons of 
Justice * * *, the rector ?” Let the question be fairly asketl, 
even of the magistrates themselves, the whole mass of 
prejudice lying betw’een their mode of rea.soning and the 
conviction of the fact — if a parly of Catholics had ftillen 
1)11, ami murdercti an (Orangeman, woultl they have .so 

o 
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slumbered on their post? Woulil not tiie lUiuost ven- 
geance of the law' have pursued the w'rctch who had 
wantonly dipped his hands in the innocent blood of hi.s 
neighbour? Would not the applause of every honest 
heart have accompanied the effort wliich woultl ilrag the 
offender before that upright jiulge, to whose impartiality 
and firmness the country is indebtetl for having fixed this 
very enormity upon llie records of the bench ?* 

15th. Feelings of irritation and ill-will among the lower 
classes of both parties have been manifested, in some parl.-» 
of the country, since the assembling of the Orangemen on 
the 12tli. A farmer of respectability, a Protestant, relatotl 
to me a petty incident of this nature, of which he was an 
eye-witness, nor did he scruple to give his opinion in terms 
of unqualified repr(»bation. It w'as this. On .Sunda}', 
the 14th, while a priest was officiating in a Catholic chaj>el 
at Killiman, a party of Oratigemen marched up anti down 
before the door, playing a party tune, which is known to 

♦ The interesting and ereditablc obst*'vatioiis which follow, were 
made by Judge Jebb, at the Armagh assizes, in reference, not si> iiiiu h 
to the Orange murders, in that iiiuu-ter, on the liith of .Inly, as to the 
gross and scandalous contempt of all law uiid jiistict; evinced by eertnin 
worthies in allowing the nmnlorcrs to escape. 

His lordship saitl he had been informed :i long time since, several 
week.s ago, so far l>ack as the lath of this month, a homicide had l>ec» 
committed; that, by the verdict of a coroner’s inquest, he was W'ar- 
ranted in stating it a foul murder; and though committed in the noon- 
day, near the rttsidcnce of magistrates, in a populous comity, and tin* 
immediate neighboudiuod of several resident guntleinen, no ]>erson 
appeared on the calcmlar for trial, for its perpctriition. Such a cir- 
cuinstauce is highly discreditable to the county ; be.speiiks the want of 
an efficient (Ktlice most strongly, ami great afiparerit neglect. t)iie indi- 
vidual, it appears, is charged on tin; in(|uest with tiie ofleiu!<*, and ali 
that the court couhl do should be done to eHeirl bis apprebensiou. liench 
warrants should he issueil, and if any indictments should be sent to 
them, they were only to examine the witnesses sent by the crown ; — 
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be exceedingly ofleiisivc to Catholics. The congregation 
lelt the insult acutely: their iiumerical superiority enabled 
them to resent and punish it. A general engagement was 
prevented only by the active interference of the priest, who, 
exerting all his powers of persuasion, the only authority 
attached to his profession, happily succeeded in restraining 
his indignant flock, — an effect which, pcrhaj)s, no other 
human means could have accomplished. 

'^rhe same day furnished myself wdth an opportunity of 
witnessing a dis})osition to make reprisals, evinced by the 
Catholics, about thirty of whom proceeded in a close body 
through a hamlet, called Carrick-colman, inhabited almost 
exclusively by Orarigomen. These fellows were provided 
with bludgeons, which they brandished in defiance to the 
Orangemen, whom they were taught by long experience 
to regard as natural enemies. This luxstile movement was 
occasioned, it is said, l)y an occurrence long anterior to 
the 12 til of July. 


thiry were not to do as a former ^riuid jury, many years ago, whc?n none 
of the present members, he supposed, eoiild have l)cen on it, hud done, 
to inquire into tlic merits of the transaction. Wiiilst noticing this cir- 
cnnistancc, his lordship said fie felt it his duty to call most seriously on 
tlic magistrates an«l gentlemen of influence in the county to put an end 
to those disgraceful exhibitions; — it was their duty to do so as magis- 
trates, and he earnestly exhorted to a perfuniiance of it. 7'hey sJioiild 
appoint as their police, proper young men of gt)od character who will 
have their orders coinplieil w ith ; and they should, in their appointment 
of these, discard private influence. lie instanced to them the count}' 
I jonlh and the efficiency of its police, and, without wishing to say 
ail}' thing tliat could he supposed ar^ in any maimer hurtful to that 
county, in the county of Armagh its yeimumi y stood jire-cmiiKMitly 
conspicuous for good conduct ; therefore, by a proper attention to its 
police, by the selection of able, effective men, this dlsgrsu*eful outrage, 
w'hich he had to notice, would not prohalily have occurred ; nor would 
the perpetrators a foul murder pass witluiut apjirehensiou. See tlie 
IhfMm Wevhltf l^cgistcr^ Supplement, August 18‘Ji;. 
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At a cottage, or small farm house in the neighbourhood, 
an itinerant fiddler was accommodated with a night’s 
lodging, and the use of a barn, to give a dance to the 
peasantry, who, when the labour of 'the day was over, 
assembled in considerable numbers. In the midst of their 
innocent pastime, a lad who, it appears, was an Orange- 
man and a yeoman, took offence at some one of the 
dancers, and presently left the house. He went directly 
to the hamlet and roused several of the yeomen, who 
sprung from their beds, fixed on their accoutrements, ami 
with their muskets sallied forth to punish the imaginary 
insult susUiined by a brother. The dancers, alarmed at 
the report of an arnierl parly coming, took to their heels, 
and were hotly pursued by those redoubted guardians of 
public peace and constitutional liberty ; nor was the hunt 
discontinued until the affrighted fugitives found refuge m 
the Brantry Wood,” shooting-grounds, belonging to the 
earl of Caledon. 

There are persons, 1 doubt not, who will look upon 
these circumstances as unworthy of any notice ; or at least 
undeserving of a place even in the unassiuning page of a 
tourist. In such an opinion 1 fiij^l it impossible to concur. 
History, like the theory of botany, may be learned at 
school, or studied in the cabinet ; but he that wishes to 
understand either tlioroughly, must derive his knowledge 
from actual observation, and careful imiuiry in the book 
of nature. Correct notions of the genius, disposition, and 
condition of the Irish, must be gained from scenes in real 
life, else they will not be gained at all. The events just 
mentioned are the natural, the inevitable consequences of 
a system to which the vital interests of that country have 
for centuries been blindly sacrificed. However trifling,, in 
the aggregate of national concerns, such occurrences uuiy 
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sippear, they have a powerful tendency to perpetuate feuds, 
anti to sever the last remaining link in the great chain of 
civil life, by which nature binds social man to his fellow- 
man. Instead of tUs divine union, what do we behold? 
Hatred and a base spirit of revenge, are often the only 
property that a father has to transmit to his child; these 
bad ]iassioiis are fostered in the cradle, nourished during 
adolescence, and carefully brought to a luxuriant maturity. 
T'liere is not, I will venture to say, a seminary in tlie north 
of Ireland, from the first-rate academy down to the 
humblest hedge-school, that does not furnish convincing 
illustrations of this proposition. If this frightful statement 
be correct, and it fearlessly challenges contradiction, 
should it not he a paramount consideration in the exe- 
cutive to dry up the source whence such deadly evils 
spring ? 

Tliat those animosities are kept up and increased by the 
annual processions and extravagancies of Orangeism, I pre- 
sume no candid and impartial man, who has any personal 
knowledge of the country, can question. J would dis- 
{liissionntely ask the upholders of this association what 
benefits has it conferred on die countiy ? Has Ireland 
ever derived from it aught but jealousy, discontent, and 
sanguinary discord ? Its advantages, if it have any, are 
known to very few : its baneful consequences, who does not 
know ? It has been said that the institution was esta- 
blished on the basis of unshaken loyalty, and that at the 
time of its formation it was necessary to the salvation of 
die country. The former I doubt not ; the latter, as it 
rests on mere speculative asseition, unsupported by evi- 
dence, or the shadow of probability, is wholly inadmissible. 
But, for the sake of argument, suppose it were true, will 
any man in his senses pretend to say that an association, 

o 3 
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once useful, should he continued after it has not only 
ceased to do good, hut has hecome absolutely and exten- 
sively pernicious ? 

The Orange institution has existed nearly thirty years, a 
periotl amply sufficient to develope and determine its ten- 
dency. If the general welfare of the country were the 
object of its founders, they must now surely he satisfied 
of its inadequacy to an end so patriotic and praiseworthy. 
If, on the other hand, the design originated in selfish 
motives, which must he advanced at the expence of the 
nation, their hopes in this regard n)ay have been answered ; 
but in either case the necessity t)f abolishing it now, out of 
consideration of the general good, is obvious anti impera- 
tive. Let the experiment be tried. Let Orangeism be laid 
in the grave ftir a period as long as it has lived, and, at 
the expiration of the next thirty years, there will not be 
found a well-wisher of 1 relaiid to vole for its resurrection. 

16th. During the last two days I rotle through a con- 
siderable part of the county of Monaghan * ; and to-day 
I visited the gaol in (he town, in company with the local 
inspector, the Rev. Charles ICvatt. The new gaol is in 
progress, and will be finished, it is expected, by the entl 
of the year. The plan of this prison is gootl, and it 
promises well to be a useful institution. There will be 
seventy-seven dormitories for criminals, with appropriate 
day and working rooms. The gaoler’s house is to be in 
the centre, and will command a view of all the yards, of 
which there are to be ten. The great desideranda, classi- 
fication, inspection, and employment, l>eing secured, strong 

• The county of Monaglmn ranks 27th on the geographical scale, 
being 509 square miles in extent, with a population of 414 to thesejuare 
mile; the total, therefore, is 21o,72fi, of which number the Catholics 
appear to be 184,385. 
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hopes may be rejisojiably indulged trom their combined 
iii/hieiice. The old gaol is so completely a sink of 
wretchedness and inilimy, that a description of it would 
disgust any one of ordinary sensibility; I therefore refrain 
I'rom noticing it further, more particularly as it will not 
be necessary lo use it much longer as a prison. In this 
receptacle of misery 1 saw three genteel-looking young 
men, who had been concerned in a duel, which provetl 
falal^o the son of an a})othecary. 

The llcv. Mr. Evatt obligingly conducted me to tlie 
sessions-housc, in one of the rooms of which a “ Hiber- 
nian school” is conducted under his owm immediate au- 
spices. There were present one hundred and thirty-three 
children, of whom eighty-eight belonged to Catholics, who, 
Mr. Evatt said, neither could nor would serul them to a 
school whore any expence was to be incurred. The New 
Testament class w'as called up while we were there; each 
of the children in turn repeated, from memory, a verse 
from the gospel ol’ St. John, very correctly ; only two of 
ilicm made any mistake. 

1 8th. To-ilay rode through a district in the county of 
Tyrone, calleil the Brantry, Carrickcastle, and Carnteel, 
which presented an exceedingly miserable appearance. 
The quality of the land generally was very indificrent ; the 
tenants poor, and unable to cultivate it in such a manner 
as to give any hope of a return. I inquired after several 
poor tenants whom I had known twenty years ago, but 
they were nearly all gone, aiul quite forgotten. Being 
unabie to pay their rents, they were ejected from their 
holdings, and turned adrift upon the world ; their places 
were supplietl by others, who, in their turn, two or three 
years after, shared the same fate : in some places there had 
been four generations or occupiers within a dozen years. 

f> 4- 
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An intelligent ilinner quaintly answered a question I put 
to him, by saying, “ The gentlemen in this place, Sir, 
are doing nothing but swopping beggars, (meaning 
tenants,) and they constantly get the worst of* the bargain, 
for the new-comers are always worse than the old.” 

Sandstone abounds in tliis part of the country, and the 
soil is difficult of lalmur from the stiffness of its (piality. 
No wheat is attempted to be raised in the northern parts 
of the county ; potatoes, flax, and oats are the usual ciKips ; 
patches of barley and rye are met with occasionally, but 
these latter crops are by no means abundant. 

20th. Slept at the house of a friend in Carrick-cohnan 
the lust two nights, where 1 had sojourned four or five 
times before, and had the pleasure to hear a party of 
Orangemen serenade the hamlet every night with a band, 
consisting of drums, great and small, with fifes and bugles, 
'fhere is something so truly delightful in the unaffected 
happiness attending the sports and amusements of the 
labouring poor, when the grateful return of evening allows 
them to relax from the toils of the day, that any disappro- 
bation of their innocent pastime is liable to be construed 
into fastidious ill-nature. 1 have no desire to incur such 
an imputation, yet I cannot help strongly advising that 
the party-tunes, now selected for the amusement of the 
villagers, be exchanged for others of a less offensive and 
inflammatory character. 

21st. Rode many miles to-day through Tyrone, north- 
ward by Ballygawley, and saw nothing but dirt, poverty, 
and wretchedness. The country abounds in hills, here 
called mountain, covered with heath, (erica vulgaris,) and 
strewed with miserable hovels, to each of which are at- 
tached a few yards of badly-cultivated ground, which only 
makes the barrenness that prevails the more conspicuous. 
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Hares and illicit distillers are the only animals that appear 
to thrive in this district^ and it would be difficult to say 
which are the more abundant. I found the hospitality of 
the latter quite an annoyance : having drunk no spirits lor 
iTiaiiy years, I Wiis unable to comply with their importunate 
desire to “just taste it, man,” and my non-compliance gave 
general offence. iSonie appetu'ed to regard me with jea- 
loiisj', and expressed suspicions of my being an exciseman ; 
they said it was not likely that a gentleman would spend 
his time i<>r nothing, riding through a country where he 
had no business. 

Many of their hovels were constructed by placing long 
sticks in a slanting position against a high bank, and co- 
vering them with scraws ; these w'ere afterwards thatched 
with heath, and jis they did not project above the level of 
the heathy bank, they could not be easily discovered or 
distinguished by a stranger, until he came close upon them. 
The doors of these huts, if doors they can be called, are 
ibrmed by two perpendicular sticks, and five cross ones, 
somewhat resembling a gate of rude workmanship, having 
the interstices filled with ropes made of straw, worked in 
after tlie manner of a basket. 

Persons desirous of extra comfort plaster these doors 
witlt a substance comjwsed of tenacious clay and cow-dung, 
which renders them imf>ermeable to the severe winds of 
winter, or rather helps to make the hut a little less 
wretched, for the word comfort cannot with propriety 
be in any way applied to such places. Their bed (they 
seldom have more than one) is generally formed of straw, 
frequently of green heath, spread on the ground ; a blanket 
or horse-rug is commonly used for a covering, but very 
often they have nothing but their ordinary ragged gar- 
jticnts, and thes«i they seldom tlivest themselves ofj even 
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Ibr re)M)suy as long as they can be mtulu to stick together. 
These nests are used as dormitories, not onli/ Ibr the father, 
luotlier, and all the children, — the pigs, goats, or cows, 
if they are fortunate enough to possess such inmates, all 
inhabit the same mansion, and partake of the same l>ed if 
possible. 

1 happened to pass near a place where live men and a 
young female were regaling over a bottle of whisky, for 
the purpose, as they said, of “ christening Donald’s castle.” 
This Donald hatl been inarrieil the day before, but having 
no house to live in, four good-natured neighbours volun- 
teered their services to assist him and his bride to construct 
one. They accordingly had assentbled at day-light this 
morning, and in thirteen hours they completed their task : 
the “ castle” was finished, and tlie newly married cou])le 
were to sleep in it that very night ! Cireeii heath com- 
posed the bed, a row of sods was to serve for a pillow, 
and Donald’s “ big coat” with Sally’s cloak hatl to answer 
for bed-clotlies. 

In the summer months it is difncull to ascertain, with 
any degree t>f ctirrectness, the number of persons belong- 
ing to a house; for, during June, July, jind August, it 
will frequently be without a single inhabitant at all. It is 
customary here, and in many other ))arts of Ireland, when 
a bit of ground is sown with oats, anti another spot is 
planted with potatoes, for the cabin to be closed, and the 
family to take the country,” that is, to travel into distant 
counties, and beg along until their potatoes and corn are 
nearly ripe. When the family is large, it is usual for Uie 
lather and mother, after making a division of the children, 
to take difierent roads, and each to tell a woful tale of 
having been lately left a widow, or widower, as the case 
may be; to deplore the loss of an aflectionatc partner, 

11 
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which reduces the survivor to the heart-rending necessity 
of soliciting alms to save a helpless family from starving. 

As far as I can collect from private friends, and other 
persons well ac(]uainted with the country, the number of 
children in a cabin is seldom less than four, and that it 
would average ahovc Jive, whicli, with the parents, would 
give at least seven to every cottage or house. Taking them 
at five and a half, us I have done, 1 am quite sure that every 
estimate of the total population is considerably under, rather 
than above the truth. From the first moment I W'as ca- 
pable ol* making observations, I have invariably found the 
increase of children in Ireland to be in an inverse propor- 
tion to the means possessed by their parents to support 
them, namely, that the poorest persons in the country have 
always been the most prolific ; and the more 1 see of the 
country, the more decided is my conviction of that remark- 
able fact. I have often seen nine, ten, and eleven children, 
all of one family, — some ragged, others quite naked, ex- 
isting, rather than living, in places that would shock the 
humanity of an Knglish gentleman to see his dogs or his 
swine driven into. 

In my excursion to-tlay 1 entered a cabin while the family 
were at dinner ; the repast consisted of dry potatoes only, 
which were contained in a basket set upon tlie pot in which 
they had been boiled ; this was jdaced on the floor in the 
middle of the cabin. The father was sitting on a stool, and 
the mother on a kreel of turf; one of the children had a 
straw boss ; the youngest was sprawling on the floor, and 
five others were standing round the potato-basket. On 
seeing me enter, the man rose up, and offering me his stool, 
made a confused apology for his homely fare, and expressed 
his regret that he had neither whiskey nor milk to give me. 
He said to his wife, in a sort of loud whisper, “ May be the 
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gentleman will taste the bulTs milk she signified her fear 
that it was too sour, ** but sudi as it is,” said she, smiling, 
** the gentleman is welcome to it, and if it was crame or 
wine, he would be welcome too.” I declined this civility, 
but knowing how much these poor people are gratified by 
a stranger’s eating or drinking with them, 1 took a potiito, 
which not being boiled enough, 1 put down, and took up 
another, and another, but all were e(|ually hard. The man 
instantly put one into the hot turf>ashes to have it lietter 
cooked for me. He said, ** TVe alxcays have oto" praties hard^ 
they stick to Ofur ribs, and voe can fast longer that vcay." 

The term ** buH’s-milk” will be unintelligible to most 
English readers, and, I regret to say, there are thousands 
of Irish whose ears are too finely attuned to bear the rude 
shock of such vulgar sounds, — W’hose eyes are too delicate 
to look for an instant on the afflictions of their des{x)nding 
countrymen, and whose hearts are made of materials by far 
txiogenieel to relieve or pity the agonies of a starving fiimily. 
1 assure myself of the liumane reader’s indulgence fur this 
digression. There is a wide difierence between the feelings 
that will be elicited by witnessing distress in real life, and 
seeing an imperfect account of it on paper: if any man can 
contemplate such scenes without feeling as much indignant 
concern .as 1 do, I will patiently endure his censure and his 
scorn. With regard to the peasant’s beverage just men- 
tioned, it is thus prepared : — A quantity of unsifted ground 
oats, called seed-meal, the same materials from which flum- 
mery, or sowins, is made, is left to ferment in a very large 
proportion of water. When folly acidulated by the action 
of the atmosphere, it is poured oft* and reserved for use^ 
and may not unaptly l>e compared to diluted vinegar. Even 
this, “ such as it is,” is in general sparingly used to kitchen 
the scanty meal of potatoes, which are nut unfre({ucntly 
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eaten in a lialf-boiletl state, from motives of pitiable eco- 
nomy, such as has been noticed in the instance of this poor 
family. 

23d. Early this morning left Ballygawley for Omagh, a 
distance of fourteen miles ; the road is good, but the coun- 
try is exceedingly dreary. A great many of the cabins are 
not much better tlian those I had seen the two preceiiing 
days; the roofs are often irregularly covered by nature with 
a green sward, which at a little distance strongly resembles a 
long-neglected dunghill. On a nearer approach, the neck 
of a broken bottle, an old tea-cup, and sometimes a 
(an old shoe,) fixed on the end of a stick, and placed over 
the door, apprizes the traveller that what at first he, per- 
haps, mistook for a dunghill, is a house of entertainment I — — 
a place where smuggled whiskey is publicly vended in de- 
fiance of the numerous absurtl and oppressive measures 
which the Board of Excise has adopted for its prevention, 
but which, in stead of eflecting this, have proved a curse to 
the country and a greater scourge to the innocent than the 
guilty. 

On many of these humble taverns is written up, “ Gotnl 
dry lodgings,” meaning every possible accommodation for 
the weary pedestrian, of which a notification is variously 
announced, such for instance as that already mentioned. 
Sometimes a wisp of straw, tied to the end of a long rod, 
projecting upwards from the door, promises only a bed ; 
sometimes a turfj with a tobucco-pipc suspended as the 
former, indicates a higher kind of entertainment, consist- 
ing of tea, sugar, and tobacco ; but if a besom be set up, 
the traveller may rest assured of refreshment of the very 
liest kind, in which is included whiskey ** of the right sort, 
that never saw the face of a gauger.” It is neeilless to say, 
that all these are given with a hearty welcome, which tiikes 
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away every ground J0f complaint regarding tlie errt>neouf. 
boast of f/ri/ lodghigSt as, should ruin descend, there is 
nothing scarcely to prevent its visitation. 

Arrived in Omagh at 10, and at noon renewetl my ride 
through the neighbourhoo<l, which is tolerably well cidti- 
vated Immediately around the town ; but in every direction 
at the distance ol’four or five miles, the prospect is dreary 
and forbidding, 

24th. At ten visited the county gaol, in comj)any with the 
Reverend Mr. Stack, the local inspector. 'I'liis prison 
enjoys all the advantages that can result from excellence 
of situation, being built on a rising ground, the salubrity 
and cheerfuhies of which are augmented by a river of con- 
siderable magnitude in front. It is, how'ever, much to be 
regretted, that situation is almost the only good quality 
belonging to this establishment. Badly constructed, it 
manifests the same disregard of classification, inspection, 
and emploj'inent, which characterize all the ohl prisons in 
the country. 

Want of proper room rentiers a commixture of debU)rs 
and misdemeanants unavoidable. There arc no day- 
rooms; the cells of the debtors are fitted up with two rows 
of beds, one above the other; two sleep in a bed, and 
fourteen usually occupy a cell. The provisions are cooketl 
in the cells, which makes it diilicult or impossible to kecj> 
them clean ; some of them were so completely filled with 
steam and smoke, that for some time alter entering I 
could not distinguish any object. Cells seven feet by six 
and a-half, contain two tenants generally, but six and 
more /lave been crammed into one of them at night, not, 
it may be easily sup}>oscd, fiw the purpose of sleeping, for 
that w.os scarcely possible. 

Tried and untried form one undistinguished and corrupt 
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nssetnblugc here ; and to .secure, it would seem, the dil- 
fusioii and complete influence of moral contagion, con- 
demned felons are kept twelve and fifteen months, and 
even longer, with tlie untried, of whom many are subse- 
quently ac({uitted, but not one ever returns to society 
uiicontaminated. This evil, it may be here remarked, 
exists in every gaol that I have yet seen in Ireland. I’he 
reverse of that wise judicial maxim, which presumes 
that (~oei'y wan is innoccnl until he is found guilty, ap- 
pears here only to obtain ; for the moment a persoii is 
taken up, whether innocent or guihy, infamy more or le.ss 
attaches to his name ever after, how pure soever his life 
may happen to be, and this not nnfretjiiently urges to 
tlesj>eration, and to acts of confirmeit criminal habits. 

Feinules have one yard, in which those presumed to l>e 
innocent must associate with tho.se proved guilty. Employ- 
ment is scarcely heard of; a few of the female.s have spin- 
ning-wheels, but none of them were in use. Male pri- 
soners acquainted w'ith sedentary trades, are allowed to 
work at them, if thej' can pi’ocure work, but instruction 
in that re.spect i.s inqn-acticable. A school has been 
establi.shed, but . 1 had not an o])portunity of witnessing 
its 'efficacy. 

One hundred and forty-five is the number of jiersons con- 
fined in this prison at the present date, bburteen are luna- 
tics, the condition of two of whom is truly afilictingto the ob- 
server. Both these poor creatures, females, were quite 
nakeii, but could not be prevailed on to wear any clothes, 
for they immediately tore into rags such as* were offered to 
them, 'riiey were sitting on straw, and ajtpeared by no 
means insensible of shame; the moment the door was 
opened, they fell on their faces, and etuleavoured to hide 
themselves in the straw. 'J'he cells in which these nnhnppy 
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creatures are con/ineci, are by liir loo .small; tbore nrelln’oc 
females in one, anti five males in anollicr. Tltn allow- 
ance of provision is four stone oi‘ potatoes, seven and a 
half poiiiuls of oatmeal, and seven pints of new milk per 
weak to each prisoner. 

It is gratifying to know that the grand jury have pre- 
sented eight thousand, jmunds for the purpose of erecting 
a new prison. The reverend Mr. Stack shewed me a plan 
of the new one, which has been approved of and acceple«l. 
It was submitted by Mr. John Hargrave, an architect, in 
whom first-rate talent, unwearied inilustry, and inflexible 
integrity, are said to be united. I have myself had oppor- 
tunities of seeing extensive buildings erected under that 
gentleman’s superintendence, which w'ere admirably de- 
signed and equally well executed. The high character 
Mr. Hargrave bears, 1 believe deservetlly, is a gotul 
pledge to the public, that those infamous collu.sions and 
flagrant acts of dishonesty, called .ums, which are so gene- 
rally and justly complained of in Ireland, will Jierc be 
prevented. Under such circum.-stances a» hope may 
reasonably be imiulged, that a useful edifice will be con- 
striictetl. 

The Rev. Mr. Stack having politely urged me to dine 
with liim to-day, I spent a few hours riding over grouiuls 
of his some miles out of town, which he was reclaiming and 
greatlj’ improving. 1 afterwards rode through Moiinf^oy 
park, and the extensive demesne belonging to the Earl of 
Blessington, which are rich and well laid out, but not kept 
in the best order. I had travelled through this part of the 
country seventeen years before, and within that time it has 
undergone little improvement. 

I'hc town of Omagh is certainly advancing, in coii.s<?- 
queuce of some little excrtii)ii made by two or three gentle- 
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men of property. TJie market was formerly held on Thurs- 
day, but has l)een cliangecl to Saturday, to suit the con> 
venience of the linen merchants who have to attend otlier 
markets in the neighbourhood, and tliis gives increased 
briskness to the trade. There is an excellent court-house 
here, standing on an eminence fronting the principal 
street, wlicnce it is seen to great advantage ; one disadvan- 
tage it has, however, namely, its being too remote from the 
goal. There is a chtirch, a Presbyterian meeting-house, 
a Catholic chapel, a Methodist meeting-house, and two 
schools ; the latter arc said to be well conducted. There 
is a very good infirmary, that does credit to Mr. Maxwell, 
the surgeon. 

25 th. Started at four this morning, and proceeded to 
Strabane, a distance of fourteen miles: thence I crossed 
over to Liflbrd, the assize town of the county of Donegal, 
situated at the verge of the county, which must be a very 
great inconvenience to those who, resitling at the opposite 
boundary, have to resort hither for justice or other county 
business. There is no inn here to afford even ordinary ac- 
commodation for a traveller. I stopped at a house of 
entertainment which is considered the best in the place, 
and ** bad is the best,” in this instiince most correctly ajv. 
plies. 

My horse was received and fed by a female hostler, who 
shortly afterwards apjxjared in the character of a waiter, 
and attended me at breakfast. It had rained heavily at 
intervals during sevennl preceding days, which produced a 
considerable swell in the river, a circumstance that always 
bHngs shoals of salmon from the sea ; and every labouring 
man and boy in the town was engaged in trying to catch' 
them, which occasioned the hostler’s duty to devolve on a 
female. However badly this duty was performed, still it 
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was gratifying to know that even one day in the year could 
aSbrd employment to every one. Many a poor creature is 
now busily engaged who fur weeks had been pining in 
idleness and hunger. Fine salmon is oflered for sale at 
three-pence a pound, but there arc few buyers. 

After breakfast I waited on tlie Rev. Mr. Graham, local 
inspector of the prison, who accompanied me to the lunatic 
asylum, a place I shall always think on with horror. From 
its situation, being partly under ground, it is dark, damp, 
unhealthy, and every way wretched. Although not tpiite 
unaccustomed to scenes of misery, the objects I beheld here 
were quite appalling : the stench that issued from some of 
the diingcon-cclls, the walls of which are so prtKligiously 
thick, as to give a notion that the place wiis originally made 
bomb-proof, was so loathsome that, to use a vulgar but 
expressive phrase, “ it would knock down a horse.” 

Before 1 was able to enter any of these sh(x:king apart- 
ments, I certainly thought there must be great want of at- 
tention to cleanliness on the part of the attcndiints, but 
when a light was brought I was sooji undeceived ; ventila- 
tion alone was wanting : the cells had been recently white- 
washed, and were as clean, and altogether in as good ortler 
as the monstrous structure of the apartments would admit. 
The wretched inmates flocked around Mr. (>raham, to 
whom most of them had some little request to prefer ; and 
the manner in whicli he complied with some, .evaded others, 
and conciliated all, at once convinced me that he was deeply 
versed in the knowledge of the human heart. They all 
approached him as a kind, indulgent father, and his treat- 
ment of them appeared well calculated to inspire such senti- 
ments. Some of these unhappy maniacs expressed a strong 
desire for new potatoes, which were just then in season, 
and sold at a high rate ; but the feeling heart of the philan- 
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tliropic divine could not refuse ; — lie desired tlirec of them- 
selves to go into his garden* and dig a basketful ibr their 
companions. 

Since Mr. Graham has had charge of this institution, a 
greater number of persons has been restored to the bles- 
sings of sanity than in any other of similar extent in the 
kingdom, notwithstanding the disadvantage of tlie building 
beliire mentioned. Idis system is comprised in two words, 
Ihif/ucss and jtatience. Were lunatics caged up here as 
they are in many places else, the impure state of the air 
would, in a short time, put a period to their earthly 
sorrow's ; but its pernicious efiects are here counteracted, 
in a great degree, by the manner in which they are em- 
ployed. In jtlaces where any ordinary prisoner is doomed 
to idleness, it must sound strangely to talk of emplo^'ing 
lunatics; yet, however strange, it is here accomplished. 
Mr. Gi'ahaui laid thirteen 'taorling in the Jicldsy and eight 
others amusing themselves all around. Me manages so 
comjiletely to secure their aflections, that very few of them 
ever think of running away. There are tliirty-three in all, 
nor has any one of them been visited witli the deranging 
elfects of corporal punishment. 

From this place we proceeded to the gaol, which is an 
exceedingly bad one; the advanUiges of classification, in- 
spection, and employment, being wholly unknown. This 
state of disorder is aggravated by the introil action of 
smuggled whiskey, which, in the present state of the prison, 
there is no possible Avay of preventing. Mr. Graham as- 
sured me, that the number of persons confined every year 
for offences against the revenue laws was great beyoncl 
belief Whiskey of the best quality is publicly — fearlessly 
sold in tlie town and neighbourhood, without paying duty. 
“ Pure Inishowen” for _ five shillings a gallon; and, in 
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the country parts, considerably cheaper. If the ‘Excise 
Board were to offer a premium on illicit distillation, it is 
a matter of doubt, whether it would be so extensively 
practised as it now is, under the fostering care of their 
preventive regulations. 

Besides the thirty-three lunatics in the asylum, there 
are eight in the gaol ; there are also ninety-two other pri- 
soners, twenty of whom are debtors. There is one man, 
Alexander M‘MiiIlin, who W'as tried last n.ssi>;es for a le- 
lonious offence and acijuitted, but who is still kept in c<»n- 
finement, on what grounds neither the gaoler, the sheriff^ 
nor the clerk of the crown, could infbrin me. I'lie dietary 
rate is, thirteen ))ound.s of oatmeal and seven quarts of 
butter-milk a week. The hospital allowance is, ten })ounds 
of oatmeal, four pounds lour ounces of best bread, seven 
quarts of new milk, and seven quarts of butter-milk a week ; 
wine and meat at the discretion of the physician. There 
is a new prison in progress, under ti»e superintendence of 
Mr. John Hargrave, w hich is expci^ted to be finisheil early 
in the ensuing yej»r. 

I'he prisoners here were, in genend, more desponding 
than those 1 had seen in any other gaols ; but that niay, in 
a great degree, be attributeil to the too free use of whiskey. 
Mr. Graham sat a long while with each, pouring into their 
sorrowing minds the heavenly balm of religion, which 
seldom fails to tranquillize the most agonized feelings: 
pitiable, indeed, is the wretch to whom it can yield no 
consolation. In this instance its soothing effects were very 
perceptible. This venerable gentleman appeared to find 
so easy an access to the hearts of all the sons of affliction 
whom he addressed, that 1 could not help feeling a strong 
interest in knowing more of him : of this a polite invit- 
ation to his house furnished an immediate opportunity. 
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I found him fraught with information on almost every 
topic, and the readiness he manifested to satisfy every in- 
cjuir 3 ^ relative to the slate of the country, will keep me long 
his debtor. Our conversation insensibly turned from 
statistical to literary subjects, and on every one Mr. Gra- 
ham ajjpoared to be a proficient. He shewed me a large 
collection of manuscript compositions in prose and verse ; 
in them he saiil he sometimes “ whiled away” a tedious 
hour. Were they )>ubiished, 1 am quite sure there are 
thousands who would pass away an hour most delightfully 
in perusing them. 

In originality of conception, fertility of imagination, and 
richness of diction, some of his poems are little inferior to 
some first-rate works in the English language; w'hilst, 
instead of poisoning the minds of youthful readers, as has 
been the infamous tendenc}’^ of some highly-finished poetical 
works every day issuing from the press, the scope of these 
is to inspire the mind with a love of virtue, and to establish 
principles of moralitj’ on religion, its onl\’ true and immove- 
able basis. In this most agreeable society 1 spent four 
hours, w'ithout feeling that time was passing, but an en- 
gagement to meet a frienti in Derry compelled me most 
reluctantly to tlejiart. 

Quarries of basalt and stratified sandstone have been 
ojiened in several parts of Donegal *, in situations that 
bear evident indications of the existence of coals. A very 
fine s})ecimen of galena (sulphnret of lead) has been given 
me by the Rev. Mr. Graham, which, it is said, is clandes- 
tinely brought in considerable quantities into Lifibrd, and 

* Donegal stands upon the list of counties, and contains 172S 
square miles, which at 168 souls to the square mile, give a total |JO- 
jmlation of 289 ,«on, of whom 248,400 arc Catholics. 
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sold by the whiskey smugglers, who are supposed to be 
acqiiaintetl with the place where it is found ; and it is 
thought that this valuable mineral is procured from some 
parts of the Earl of Eeitrim’s estsite. 

From Eifford to Londonderry is eleven miles, the road 
good, and some spots of the country pretty well cultivated. 
Arrived at seven in the afternoon. 'I’hc country through 
which I have been travellin*; for the last six days is thus 
spoken of by Mr. M’akefield, whose extensive work may be 
consulted with great advantage by evtu-y one desirous of 
tjbtaining detiiiled information on the general sUitc of 
Ireland. 

** There is a district,” saj's he, “ comprehending Don- 
egal, the interior of the county of Derry, and the western 
side of Tyrone, which is emphaticall}’ called bj’ the people, 

the black north,” an expression not meant, as I conceive, 
to mark its greater exposure to the westerly winds, but 
rather its dri^ary aspect. The jjigher classes, hsiving no 
establishments here, are represented by agents, whose cha- 
racter is strongl> msirkcd by fawning ol>sc(juiousnc.ss to 
their employers, whose confidence they abuse, and unre- 
lenting severity to the tenants, whom they unceasingly 
oppress. There are immense tracts in this part of the 
country, which their owners never deigned to gladden by 
their presence; and many of the grand juries in these 
nortliem counties are coinposetl of the men (agents) I 
have here described.” * 

The same writer also remarks, page 73i>. ** The moun- 

tain tracts are often let by the .«t/V/e, and, according to every 
appearance, affonl but wretched support to a famishc<l an<l 
half-naked popidation. This I in j)articular reimirked, in 
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the course of a tour wliicli I made tliroiigh the mountains 
in Donegal. The condition of the people was miserable in 
the extreme ; they were dirty, superstitious, and it was 
evident tliey existed on scanty and bad food. Their habi- 
tations presented, if possil>Ie, a still more disgusting sighu 
A description of them could not be attempted without 
oilending the ears of those who have never seen any but 
llie cottage ol‘ the Kiiglish peasant. Their habits are such 
as might be ex}>ected among human beings in the lowest 
state of civilization ; and yet, if tlie accounts given by some 
travellers of savage life be to Ikj credited, these .people live 
in a state of comparative luxury.’^ 

If this was a faithful picture, and there is not a. doubt of 
its truth, wlien Mr. Wakefield saw it, fourteen years ago, 
when the farmer could take the produce of his industry to 
market, and )iromptly sell tor more than double the price 
he can now get; a time too, when every poor labourer could 
get constant einpIo 3 ^meiit, and more than treble the present 
wages; wliat would that close and generally accurate ob- 
server think of it, were lie to see it ?i(nv, when the former 
cannot dispose of his produce at almost any price, and the 
peasant cannot procure constant employment at any wages, 
or even for his food ? 

26th. Rose at my usual hour, four o’clock, and walked 
round the city walls, which are furnished with five gates, 
and are said to be an English mile in circumference. On 
the south and south-east sides are gardens, and fruit 
trees covered with fruit, some of which might be gathered 
by persons from tlie walls. On the north and north-w^est 
sides the town has extended greatly beyond the limits of 
the old city. On the north-west side, within the walls, are 
a chapel of ease, a large Dissenting meeting-house, and a 
Methodist cliapel, all apparently well built, and presenting 
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a vei'j' ilecent appearance. From the wall over tlie south- 
west gate the city is seen to great advantage; — on the left, 
the bishop’s palace ; on the right, the new court-house, 
Avhich is the most elegant and commodious place of the 
kind 1 have seen. In its rear is the cathedral, a venerable 
pile of gothic architecture falling to decay : it w'as built by 
the Irish Society, in 1633. 

There is a wooden bridge of excellent construction, one 
thousand and eighty feet in length, with a di'aw’-arch on 
the town side : it was framed in America, and built by a 
Mr^ Cox, a native of that country. A large metal pipe 
extends from a hill on the opposite side of Lough P'oylc 
along this bridge, and su)>plies the town with good water. 
Passing over this bridge I had another good view of the 
town ; it was just dve o’clock ; the sun hud fairly mounted 
above the horizon, and the morning w'as delightfully fine. 
The town, rising somewhat abruptly in the foreground, ex- 
hibited a n(;at and handsome appearance, whilst higher hills 
behind finished the outline irregularly on that side : the 
extensive sheet of Lough Foyle was perfectly unruflled ; 
there were some vessels in the harbour, and some small 
craft in the offing, peacefully resting on the glassy surface 
of the water, and defying every efibrt of the sailors to give 
them motion ; it was a pei*fect calm, — the sails hung idle, 
and not a sound w'as heard, save the light hum of bustle in 

'.iiV 

the tow'n. 

Nearly in the centre of the town is a small square, called 
the Diamond,” where the market is held ; a plain brick 
building stands in the middle, which serves as an Kxchange;: 
it was built about two hundred years ago. At an early 
hour the market is well supplied with potatoes, butter, and 
butter-milk, the quantity of the latter nppeareil enormous. 
The entrance to the harbour is narrow, but it is neither 
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(liiliciilt nor unsnfe. The little trade of this place is chiefly 
with America, whence it imports flax-seed, barilla, hemp, 
tallow, &c. ; its chief ex}iort appears to be emigrants and 
money. 1 was not able to learn any thing like the annual 
amount of emigration ; some persons of whom I inquired 
estimated It at three, others at four thousand, and some at 
live thousand : be the number what it may, it is (]uite cer- 
tain that nut one in a hundred is of the Catholic persuasion. 
These are, as it wci'e, wedded to the soil, which they never 
voluntarily desert. Mr. Wakefield in his excellent work 
on Ireland, gives the following forcible picture of this de- 
gratled class of the community. 

Spcjiking of Down, he says, No country affords a 
more striking proof of the superiority which education and 
w'ealth have over numbers. Were an enumeration made, 
the Human Catholic population would, 1 believe, prepon- 
derate ; yet these people arc depressed beyond all concep- 
tion, and what may appear astonishing, they bear their 
degradation without murmuring or complaint. Familiar- 
ized with misery, they have acquired an habitual apatlij*^, 
and have become indifferent to those objects, in which tlie 
inhabitants of a free country are always interested : tliey 
scan neither to know or to feel the extent of their misery^ 
Insensible to, and seemingly careless ofi the great events 
that are passing in tl|p world, they are never heard to ex- 
press an opinion on any political subject. Their •whole 
amhitkm is centred in an unnoticed and unknown existaice. 
They do not weave, but are remarkably expert at knitting ; 
and it is observed that they are less industrious than the 
people in other parts of the country. The debasement 
and self extinction into which they have fallen pervades 
their whole habits, and has become more strongly marked 
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in tlieir demeanour and appearance siwe the general arming 

the Protestaitts in ] 798.”* 

Close to the city is a large building called the college^ 
and the county infirmary, the latter of which is, I believe, 
well conducted. After breakfast I waited on the local in- 
sfK’Ctor of tlie prison, who was polite enough to accompany 
me iimnediatcly to that place, which is situated on the w'cst 
side, a little way outside of the city. I’lie old prison is 
an exceedingly bad one, but 1 refrain from giving a de- 
scription of it, as a new one has been erected, which it is 
hoped will be fit for the reception of prisoners in a few 
months. This extensive prison is well situated, and is con- 
structed on a good plan. What is called joh/nng too gene- 
rally attends the execution of public works in Ireland. It 
is not meant to say that such influence has been exercised 
in this one ; but I could mention several, in tlic cooking 
up of which this favourite spice has been unsparingly used. 
I know one, not a hundred miles from the s{>ut on which 1 
stand, on which upwartis of thirty thousand pounds have 
been already expended — h// the anti it is not yet 

finished ; when it is, the expence most probably will be 
nearer forty than thirty. I am far from intending to cen- 
sure tlie parties who contracted to execute this work ; I 
know them neither by character nor name. Every man has, 
1 conceive, a right to make as good bargain for himself 
as he can ; but men who thrust themselves forward to cater 
for the public, should not be entirely destitute of the faculty 
of blushing; — “where there is shame ' there may be 
virtue.” 1 have been assured by competent authority, 
that die undertaking alluded to might have been built and 
completely finished for sixteen thousand, pounds* 

* Vol. e. p. 736. 
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There ure two schools in the old gaol, but neither of 
theiu appears to be wejl attended. The local inspector has 
laudably exerted himself to supply some of the prisoners 
with materials ft)r working at sctlcntary trades, but with 
little success : it is hoped that in the new prison he will 
have a better field for the exercise of his humanity. The 
diet rule here is, twenty-eight pounds of potatoes, ten 
poniuls of oatmeal, seven quarts of buttermilk, and half a 
pint of salt per week. 

At noon rode about fourteen miles through the county 
towards Colerain, by the old road leading through tlie 
village of Muffj parish of Faughanvale, and Ballykelly, 
and was greatly pleased with the scenery'; the crops pro- 
mised to be most abundant. A considerable portion of 
this country belongs to the (5rocers’ company. I returned 
to I.ondonderry * in the evening, and reckoned, that 1 had 
been accosted by thirty-five beggars during my ride. I had 
this evening jin op]rortunity of hearing something of the 
character and circumstances of the Rev. Mr. Graham 
of I.ifTord, of whom mention has been made above. 

It gave me sincere gratification to find the high opinion 
I luul so soon formed of the character of this worthy man 
confirmed by the testimony of other’s who had long known 
him. He is rro less exemjrlary for benevolerrcc and piety, 
than distinguished for learning and talents of the first 
order. lie was ordaitred in 1799, by Doctor Young, 
bishop of Clonfert. Through the medium of Dr. Knox, 
then bishop of Killaloe, and now of Derrj', he obtained a 
curacy at Kilrush, and did duly in five united parishes, .nn 
extent of twenty-five miles. In 1809, he was removed to 

* 'I'lic county of Londomleri’v stands JiJic'cnth on the scale of extent: 
it cuiitaiiih 837 square miles, perstins to each mile; total popula- 

tion beiiij: coo,l of whom Il’I.cpi beloii" to the Catholic persuasion. 
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the dioccsc of Derry, where, on the emoluments of a 
curacy and the pittance allowed him as local inspector of 
the gaol, he is struggling to support a wife, and to educate 
his family, consisting of no less than eight children. He 
has not been backward in employing his powerful abilities, 
as well in defence of the church, as in support of the toiy 
administration. Ilis services have been telt and acknow- 
ledged, but remain to be rewanled : for, alter a lapse of 
twenty-three years, he still remains a curate. 

27 th. Anticipated my usual hour of rising, and walked 
round the city walls before four o'clock. At five took a 
ride towards Fawn, ami observed parts of the coiantry 
better cultivated, and producing finer crops than I had 
seen for some time. Returned to breakfast at ten ; set off 
soon after noon, and at four arrived in Strabane, whence I 
walked over to Lifford, and called on the Rev. Mr. Graham 
with whom I passed a most agreeable evening. During 
my stay, a convalescent lunatic came in, and made his 
report, that “ he had wtu'kctl eleven hours that day.” On 
leaving this excellent individual, I could not help saying 
to myselfi how unavailing is w’orth without interest, aiwl 
with it — how unnecessary ! 

28 th. Left Strabane at half-past four this morning, 
breakfasted in Omagh at ten, and arrived in Aughnucloy at 
three in the aftcnioon. Between Strabane and Omagh I 
met thirteen beggars, and thence to Aughnacloy twenty- 
one others. 

Although titlte does not appear to have formed any part 
of the observations contained in the preceding journal, its 
omission does not arise from any inattention to the sub- 
ject. Fully sensible of its importance, I have endeavoured 
to collect the sentiments of the people in every phice I 
visited; iiunlly connections, and private friends in many 
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parts of the coFtjtrj’^, have facilitated my inquiries, and 
promoted their object. 

That tithe is a. source of {jreat discontent even in Ulster, 
uchnits ol no doubt whatever; and that every class of per- 
sons, of every religious persuasion, xouidd sai nftc>' nn«h to 
be relieved from its weight, is equally cerUiin. It is, how- 
ever, probable tluit it juight be levied without xiny very 
serixais o]>position, so long as the farmers xire able to pay 
it out of those means which arise from other brandies of 
iiulii.'.try besitles that of agriculture. Cxindour owes li to 
the cliiinicter of the clergy in ibis province to state, that, 
their tithes are valued at a nii^e comparatively moderate, 
'lut that some remarkable instances of lenity have occurred 
hly creditable to the parties who hud to make the claim. 
'I'hat it is a grievance, and operates with galling cilects 
upon the people, is manifest from the resentment shown 
on miiny occasions; in the parish of Aghaloe, for instance, 
where 1 am now' writing, the Hon. and Kov. Archdexicon 
Knox demanded xi small increase of tithe, which was resisted 
by tlie parishioners with grexxt obstinxicy. The case w’as liti- 
gated, ami decided in favour of the Hon. Archdeacon, but 
bis claims were, nevertheless, rejected. Tithe-proctors were 
em})loyed, one of whom is said to have spoken very un- 
guardexlly of the cxmipulsory measures he intended to 
pursue ; when he went to carry liis threats into c/Iect, he 
W’as assailed by a number of men, dressed in women’s 
clothes, who beat him to death, xtnd almost killed another 
tithe-proctor who acted as his assistxint. Among the many 
who oppose this demand, are Protestants of opulence and 
respectability, determined to resist it as long as possible. 

29th. Started at five, proceedetl into the county of 
Armagh, and spent the remainder of that day in Black- 
water Town. During the last three or four days, 1 found 
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the atmosphere tainted with exhalations from decomposed 
vegetable matter, occasioned steeping flax in stagnant 
water, until the inner or vroody portion undergoes a putre- 
factive process, of which the fibrous part is less susceptible ; 
a practice common in every part of Ulster. With respect 
to the influence of these exhalations in producing ilisease, 
various opinions have been advanced, and confidently 
maintained. 

Theoretical reasoning, and analogical induction, would 
certsiinly pronounce judgment on their pernicious tendency, 
while experience would as certainly declare them harmless. 
Having spent the early part of my life in Ulster, where the 
cultivation of flax and the manufiiclure of linen form the 
sta])le article of trade, 1 had innumerable opportunities of 
noticing the effects produced by these offensive effluvia. 1 
have seen men, women, ant! boys, up to their kiuics in 
ditches filled with flax, the smell of which was intolerable 
to persons unaccustomed to it: <lay after day, anti year 
after year, have I known the same j)ersons thus einj)loyed ; 
yet I never saw or heard of an instance where fever could 
be fairly traced to this cause. 

Catarrhal and pulmonary affections have often arisen 
from this, as they would, most probably, from an equal 
extent of exposure in any other way. Water in which flax 
has been steeped is cei'tainly fatal to fish, anti its smell is 
peculiarly disagreeable ; but in answer to the question. Does 
it, or does it not induce disease ? 1 should say from con- 
siderable experience, it decidedly does not. 

30th. — Set out early, and arrived in Monaghan by 
nine o'clock. At eleven started again and proceeded to 
Clones, a small tou'ii in the county of Cavan. This 
county abounds with hills, some of them so large as properly 
to tuln\it of the term, “ mounUiin,” (in the Irish language 
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accurately distinguished by the word, iZ/Vw,) wliich, how- 
ever, is generally applied to every spot that produces heath, 
lilxcept in tlie ueighliourhood of gentlemen’s seats, this 
country is almost bare of wood, which gives it a dreary and 
sterile appearance greatly beyond what a closer inspection 
will prove to be the fact. 

From Clones I proceeded by the end of JLough Erne to 
Belturbet*, without observing much variety in the country. 
The peasantry often present as wretched an appearance as 
I noticed among the inhabitants of the black north ; piis 
for dunghills in front of the cabins, close to the doors, are 
seen every where. The females exhibit a more slovenly 
ajipearance than I have yet seen ; it is often diflicult to dis- 
titiguish the sex by the dress, for women are seen in every 
field at work, with u man’s patchw'ork coat tied round the 
middle with a thick straw or hay rope, and a hat very often 
without a crown, furnished with a band of the same 
materials. 1 saw no children to day absolutely naked, 
but the living nigs that many have hanging round them, 
arc, in my mind, a thousand times w'orse than nakedness. 
Between Clones and Belturbet three young wretches were 
employed in a way more exquisitely disgusting than I ever 
noticed among the savages of any country. They were 
sitting at a tloor, picking a garment of some sort, but 
decency forbids to mention how they disposed of the legions 
tliey were destroy ing. 

'I’l.'e crops everywhere look fine; the people engaged 
pulling flax and making hay with a jocundity of manner 
that but ill accords with their miserable appearance ; these 

* With reference to geographical (linicnsioii, the county of Cavan 
ranks cighlcentli iijion the scale : it contains 75 h square miles, with soo 
[iersons to the square mile: total {mpulation, tlierefon?, etjuuis 227,400, 
and of this miniher l8!),JOO arc of tiic Catholic religion. 
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the only employments at present to be seen, except iiere 
apd there a woman carrying a kreel of turf on her back, 
w'ith a stocking in her hands, which she knits as she goes 
along, 

. SJist. llad my horse fed, and was on the rood by four 
o^clock tliis morning ; die weather very fine and the comitry 
improved since 1 saw it before ; neat country seats, and 
picturesque glens occasionally enlivening the prosjiect. Ar- 
rived at Newgrove before nine, distant from Belturbet 
eighteen miles, from which place 1 departed at noon, and 
arrived at three in Cnstleblaney. The demesne and grounds 
around Lord Blauey’s mansion are laid out with great taste. 
The poor in the neighbourhood sjioke favourably of his 
lordship as a landlord j and many of his tenants appear in 
every respect greatly su^icrior to Uiosc of any getilleman I 
had noticed in that part of die countr}'. There is on ex- 
cellent inn here, and the prices more moderate than are 
charged for veiy inferior accommoflution in other places of 
tbekind. 

],st August. Deiiarted at four, and proceeded through 
Keady and Middleton to Armagh, whence I returned to 
Blackwater town: in die evening rode over to Charlemont, 
and thence through die village of Moy, to the house of a 
relative in tliq^eighbourhood. Here 1 found some of his 
friends waidng my arrival, who, as they understood I was 
about to return to Hublin, said it would be in my power. 
to .render diem and many others p very important senviee, 
if I would take the trouble to undeitake it. > assured 

of my wlUiagtiess to do so, provided no imptvper motive 
urge4.. -their request, they informed me by oni«.>of .their- 
number whp,actip4.us >pokesp;i«o : Ypq, know, f^r, diat 
a ^ ^ laialed proprietor in this 

tenants, but we know little of liis 
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tfirdsitiip, and therefore cannot, complain of him ; he seldom 
comes among us, and when he does, his stay is so short, 
and he is then so con.stantly attended by his agent, that 
pot»r men who maj' think them.selves aggrieved cannot get 
near his lordship to state their complaints. The whole 
estate has long groaned under oppression most cruelly ex- 
ercised by a villain of a bailifll who can do what he likes 

W * 

with the agent. You know. Sir, that turf is our only 
firing in this country, and this bailiff has tlie entire di.s- 
tribution of the bog, which is given in lots according to 
every man’s holding; but we arc obliged to bribe him every 
year for giving us what is justly our right : a sum of four 
or five guineas given by each ten.ant this year, will not ensure 
the possessioti of our bog f(>r the next. 

“ If a lease drops,” continued he, “ it can never be re- 
newed without paying this man a large fnie. I know at 
this moment a lease that has been dro}ipcd on the estate 
nine years; the thing is kept a secret, — the old low rent 
continues to be paid, and, ns the circuinsinnce is well known 
to the bailiff, he is not likely to keep his mouth shut for 
nothing. Complaints have often been made to the agent 
against tiiis man’s extortions, but in no one case has satis- 
liiction been obtained. Wc have been called rebels, and 
threatened to Ijc committed, if we refusijd to submit to the 
‘ laws* When the landlord was do>vii, some years ago, 
many of the tenants tried to .sec him, but the door was so 
carefully guardetl by consUible.s, that no one ever got in. 
Some wrote letters, which those constables promiseil to de- 
liver, but nothing more was beard of them. A few have 
even walked beyond Dublin, to lay their grievances before 
his lordship, who always I'eferred them to his agent, — one 
of the very two they went to complain of. In this way the 
tenantry are robbed everj' year; the landlord is robbed 
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too, and we have no remedy. Now. sir, as you are. going 
to Dublin, if you would take an opportunity to see bis 
lordship, and lay our case befbio him, tiicre can be no 
doubt that he would incpiire into it. Dur land is too dear 
os it is, and some of us will not much longer be able to 
pay either the rent or the bailiff’s bribes.*’ 

I had heard of the in.soIcnt exactions of this bailiff from 
a hundred mouths, but could find no one courageou.s 
enough to come Ibrward to prt»ve the facts. 1 told the 
party that if they would furnish some affidavits to that 
effect, 1 would apprize his lordslup of the matter, but could 
not <)thenvise interfere ; j’et such was the j)rcvailing dreatl 
of incurring the agent’s wrath, who tlicy had too much rea- 
son to believe, was investetl with unlimited control, that 
they shrunk from the danger. They all declared that they 
had bribed the bailiif, by the hands of his wife, several times 
at his tlirect bidding, but he had too much caution and ex- 
perience to receive it himself, 'J hey declared their convic- 
tion that if tlu-y offended the bailiff, it was the same as if 
they had sinned against the agent. 

Several leases had dropped a few years before, rnul were 
not renewed, on which account they felt particularly alarmed, 
as they were, every instant, at the mercy of their eiiemies. 
Tljcy say, one and all, “ My lease is out, and if J say a 

word, Mr. , (the agent,) will destroy me ; I w ill be 

turned out, and my family may starve.” — “ But,” .added 

they, “ if Lord will come down, and promise not to 

let us be hurt, wc will tell him the whole- truth ; be£»re tlie 
agent we are afraid to say any thing.” 

Should his lordship ever condescend to opem this volume, 
it is sincerely hoped that this page may catch his eye, and 
engage bis attention, lie has tlie name of being a humane 
and.a religious man. In the name, then, .Qf immanity and 
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religion I humbly, yet earnestly, cal! on his lordship to liear 
the cries of his oppressed tenants. Their complaints may 
be groundless, in which case it is unjust not to clear the 
character of the agent and bailiff* of such false asjiersions ; 
but be the case as it may, investigation cannot fail of doing 
good. ''I'he landlord's smile, like the sunshine from Hea- 
ven, will dissipate manj" a heavy cloud, and clteer up many 
a drooping heart. IV) have been a stranger to their con- 
dition so long may be considered a misforlunc i but if igno- 
rance be wilfully i)ersisted in, the most lenient will be com- 
pelled to consider it criminal, if not disgraceful. However 
novel or innovative it ina 3 " sound in Ireland, I confidently 
maintain that tenants have an undoubted right to claim 
protection irom their landlords : their title to this is as good, 
and as consonant to the divine principles of justice, as that 
by wiiicli lie claims and receives his rents. 

2d. Visited Dungannon, and proceeded thence to 
Tulljdiog, a village eight miles north of the former place, 
and thence to Stewartstown, four miles from the latter. 
This part of the country is vciy thickly inhabited, and 
more generally cultivated than most of the other parts of 
Tj^ronc. Flax is raised in considerable rpiantity, and every 
little fiinner is also a manufacturer of linen. To the little 
profit arising from this branch of industiy, and llie price of 
a pig, wdiich had probably been his bedft*llow and mess- 
mate from its infancy, and which he usually sells at Christ- 
mas, he trusts entirely" for the amount of Jiis rent and lithe. 

In thci evening 1 rode to Moneyinore, seven miles fur- 
ther : the coinitiy thereabouts assumes a much more barren 
aspect, and Iiiecoines “ iiumntainous/^ On the 5d I set 
out earlj^, and rode to Magherafelt, a distance of five miles, 
and passed thence, as there w^as no one stirring, to Ballynn- 
screeri, nine miles further. The peojde in this district are 
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badly clothed, and live very wretchedly ; and yet, aiuidsl all 
the distress they endure, the i'eniules reserve wherewith, 
out of their humble industry, to dress in tawdry cottons on 
market-days and (Sundays ; on which occasions, if they 
have any distance to walk to a neighbouring town, they de- 
corate themselves in the whole of their flimsy finery, but 
carry their shoes and stockings in their hand, or tied up in 
a cloth, until they approach the ])lacc. At the first con- 
venient stream, or green spot, they put on their stockings 
and shoes, and adjust their head-dress over the stream, or 
by a little pocket-glass, and with brilliant eye and joyous 
step trip along with their companions. On week days, 
however, the picture is odiously reversed, as all the females, 
both old and young, exhibit an almost total disregard of 
neatness in dress, for which their poverty alone can serve 
us an apology. Illicit distillation is much practised here, 
and carries its peculiarly ileteriorating effects into every' 
retreat of social life, as is painfully visible in the low state 
of morals. 

4<th. Set out on iny' return this moriting at four, and 
reached Magherafelt by eight o’clock, very little gratific<l, 
having witnessed nought scarcely but uniform misery and 
penury all the way. At five I met three men and a boy, idl 
quite tipsy ; only one of them Imtl a coat, and none of them 
had eitlier stockings or shoes : a little farther on there were 
two ra gg ed boys quarrelling, w’ho also appeared to be intoxi- 
cated. It is usual, 1 am informed, for the persons engaged 
in making illicit whiskey, to stop the passengers, such as are 
of their own class, and treat them with a part of their 
maddening store, in order to secure them in their interest, 
and not betray them to the excise ; liencc the scenes just 
described are not infrequeht. lieturned to Black water- 
town, having this day travelletl forty miles. 
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6tli. Having now seen the greater part of Ulster, I went 
to' Armagh, and spent part of tlic day with my friend Dr. 
Johnson. Wc rode through the demesne, and a con- 
siderable part of the estate of Sir Capel Molyneiix, both of 
which are in excellent order. The peasantry on tliis estate 
are comfortable, and shew all the characters of independ- 
ence; the ground ajrpcars rich and well-cultivated; and 
contrasting the present with what I had recently seen 
about Magherafelt, I could not Jivoid expressing a w'ish 
that every portion of the kingdom had to boast of the 
advantages enjoyed upon this favoured and thriving 
property. 
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is no part, of the province of L'lster that i!ot;.s «iot 
present many objects so deserving of notice, that it woultl 
be difficult for the n'.ost superficial observer to traverse 
much of it, without having his attention strongly attracted, 
and a lively intci'cst excitetl by the various condition of the 
])opulation. In one district the benevolent mind will find 
delight in contemplating an intelligent, industrious, and in- 
dependent peasantry ; and in another, at the distance of 
only a few' miles, the heart will ilissolvc in pity for the 
extreme degradation and abject wretchedness of the same 
class of persons. Inhabiting the same soil, and surrounded 
by the same })hysical advantages. Curiosity, if not n better 
principle, will urge him a little further, to explore the 
limits of such seemingly unaccountable evils, and, if pos- 
sible, to discover tlieir origin. Feelings of this nature 
protracted my excursions in the north much beyond the 
time 1 had at first intended. The acquisition of certain 
facts led irresistibly to the investigation of other matters, 
with which they were necessarily interwoven ; and as I 
proceeded, so important, so deeply interesting, so impera- 
tive of solemn consideration did the state of this great 
province appear, that I take my leave of it, for the present, 
with heart-felt concern, and a reluctance niised by antici- 
pations which time alone can cancel. 

7th August. Left Armagh in the Dublin coach, and 
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s>loj)pe(l til Dundalk, i’or tliu purpose of visiting the g:ioJ, 
and looking over tlie town and neighbourliood- After 
breakfast I wailed on Mr, Riggar, a magistrate, to ask per- 
mission to see the prison : lie was not at hoe.u:, but his son 
verv obligingly eajue witli me. Xhe gaol of tiie county of 
l.outh is a sejuare br.ihling i;f sjuali siz*e, consisting of 
two stories; it is not the most coininodionsly lonstructed, 
but it is decide<IIy the best regulated prison 1 liave yet 
setJi in the kingd(un, ex(*t;j)t the IJelfast penitentian'. 

A tronsiderable addition was made to it in March 1820» 
and it is in contemplation to enlaige it still more. Tlie 
old jirisuii is ajijiropriated to debtors. In the new one, 
felons are kept on the ground floor, and persons lor petty 
c^lK'iices above: there will soon be accommodation lor four 
t'lasses of male prisoners, ^fhere are at present I'our day- 
rooms, as many work-rooms, aiul seven yards, besides a 
garden, which is both useful and ornanieiital. Adjoining 
the prison is tfio court-house, into vvliich prisoners Ihv 
trial are directly marched, without taking tliern DUtside 
the gaol, or retjniring military tissisiance. 1'here are 
schools in which cacli class of prisoners is instructed for 
two hours in succession. To these, as to every other duty, 
great attention appears to have been paid, and the result is 
most grutilying. 

The females are employed in spinning, sewing, knitting, 
and picking oakum ; but great tlillicnlty is experienced in 
getting sale for the articles tliey maiiukicturc. There are 
two committees ; that ol the ladies attends three limes a 
week, lliree clergymen arc said to be very regular in 
their attendance. 1 had the pleasure of meeting the Ca- 
tholic one, the Rev. Mr. Duffy, in the prison: his con- 
versation evincetl much liberality and sound judgnient. I 
asked him whether Jm had any objection to the, prisoners 

o 1 
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of liis pcrsuuMton reading the Scriptiirc.s ; to whidi he re- 
pHetl, with great frail kneiiS} *‘Nut the least; 1 not only- wish 
the Bible to be in their hands, but I sincerely wish its prin-” 
ciples to be in their heads and hearts.” 

The total number of prisoners is forty-six ; there are at 
present in the prison, convicts who were sentenced eighteen 
months ago : this practice, so general in Ireland, eiiu- 
uot be too severely censured. The yard for untried minor 
ofiences is considered nnside. 'I'hc keeper’s apartments 
open into the yards, which greatly lacilitates inspection. 
The keeper is Mr. John Crowe, whose intelligence and 
unremitting attention to the duties of his oflice are highly 
meritorious. The condition of the ])rison does him great 
credit ; it could not be kept in better order. The dietary 
scale is, one pound of oatmeal made into stirabout, and 
half a pint of new milk for breakfast; four pounils of po- 
tatoes, and a pint of buttermilk for dinner ; three }>ounds 
o|' potatoes, and a piut of buttermilk for sup|)er. Break- . 
fast at nine, dinner at two, and supper at seven o’clock. 

Soou after returning to the inn, 1 received a visit from 
a young gentleman, whose father invited me to dinner, 
which 1 accepted, ami meantime proceeded to take a view 
of the town. Dundalk is an ancient irregularly built place, 
but tile additions wiiliiu the last twenty years have con- 
tributed greatly to its improvement and salubrity ; its situ- 
ation is low and marshy, being built at the bead of a largo 
shallow bay, skilled on the north by the Carlingibrd 
mountains, along the foot of which is a well-cultivated, 
t^act, railed Cooley, numerously peopled by a Jiardy race 
of men, tvho engage alternately In fanning ami fishing. 
The export trade of this port, which is inconsiderable, 
consists of cattle, hides, bee^ butter, linen, and corn. 
Dundalk is a close borough under the patronage of the 



earl t)f‘ H chIcii. whose influence, combined with thut of the 
Kif'ht Iloncnirabic Jolin Foster, commaiuki tlie return t/f 
members for the county of LfOUth. * 

After dinner, Mr. U., knowing ray wish to see as nmch 
of the country ns possible, proposed a drive, to which 1 
glnilly acceded. We visited the Blackrock, a w'atering 
]>iuce of some note : it is distinguisdicd just now by the 
presence of Latly Blaney and her elegant daughter. From 
this place we continued our drive through the estate d* 
Lord Clermont. Great jtart of this land is good, and k 
is let tor its utmost value : the tenants, however, are sait4 
to be less distressed on account of arrears, than are those 
paying inferior rents on otlier estates, as the moment it is 
asceritiined that their payments are defective, from inability 
to make up the wonted demand, they are released from all 
annoyance as to further claims by immediate removal. 

8th. Having last night taken a place to Drogheda hr a 
coach that starts from Dundalk every morning at four,' ] 
rose early to-tlay, ami at the usual hour the coach set oftl 
The first stage to Castlcbellingham we got on very well, 
but the horses we took from that place could not be kept 
on the road ; several times the coiich w'as very near being 
overturned ; the driver flogged the poor animals most un- 
mercifully; one of tlicm fell down in the street of Dunleer, 
and in- a few minutes expired. The crops along tlie road 
to Drogheda appear fine and abundant, but approaching 
to this place they appear not so heavj' as to the northward. 
The peasantry of the county of Louth ^re uncommoiily 
stremg, robust, and healthy, and rather more respectable 


* liouth is the smallest eoiuity in Ireland, tMutaining only square 
miles, with 330 ^ souls to the square mite: it has a total population,, 
thcrclbrc, of 1 11,615, ofwhoni 106,S!i6 are Catholics. 
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ill their geiioi’al appetirajice than luaiiy others 1 have seen ; 
their clothing is ot‘ domestic innnuiucture chiefly. 

After breakfast I waited on Mr. JSinith, a magistrate^ to 
ask permission to see the prison ; this gcjilleiiian regretted 
that indisposition prevented him from accompanying me, 
but he sent a person with directions to the keeper to admit 
me. TJiis gaol, like that at iJundalk, is small, but in most 
other respects is greatly inferior. It is of a .square form, 
surrounded by two walls; there arc four yards for felons 
and misdemeanants, and one for debtors. This prison, 
though comparatively new, is construeletl by no means on 
an eligible plan, as it aflbrds very imperfect classification, 
and is wholly deficient in inspection and employment. 
The tried and untried are generally kept together. 

When there arc no fenmle prisoners, as is the case just 
now, the males arc put into the femnlu side, and then are 
pretty well classed. 'I'here are only ten dormitories, and 
two solitary cells. I'lie tlebtors have only two apartments 
or cells ; and prisoners confined for [)etty olfeiices have to 
be inarched nearly one-third of the wiu>lc circumference of 
the prison from tlu ir cells to tlie day-room, and the same 
inconvenience takes place in returning them to their cells 
at night. The infirmary consists t)f a single wartl, in which 
both males and females must be treated together, should 
they happen to be sick at the same time, of wliich, it may 
at least be supposed, tliere is a jirobubility : such a case, 
however, has not occurred since the prison was opened. 
Mr. McKenna, Ae keeper, who appears a very intelligent 
man, says no punishment is half so efficient as solitary 
confinement. 

From the lyth of June to the end of Septeinhcr, each 
prisoner is allowed two pounds and half of good brown 
wiieaten bread, a (|uart of butter-milk, anil liali' a pint of 



m'w iiiitk per <lay : the winter dietaiy consists of six pounds 
t)!’ j>()tatocs, one pound of oatmeal, and tliree pints of 
butter-milk a - da}'. Formerly three shillings’ worth of bread 
a-wcek was the allowance. 

'File county of the town of Drogheda * comprehends 
little more than an area ol‘ three thousand acres. Tlje 
town of Drogheda is built jjrincipally on the north bank of 
t))e river Bojmc, jibout seven miles from its mouth, which 
is defendc'd by a bar ; it is, however, navigable for vessels 
of considerable burden, and has a gotal share of trade. Its 
exports are similar to tho.se of Dundalk, btsl its corn trade 
is more extensive : the main article of export is a strong 
kind of sheeting, known better by the mime of “ Drogheda 
linens,” wliich arc manufactured in the town and neighbour- 
hood ; tliis conjinodity is in great demand, and is entitled 
to a bounty, tinder the supervision of the linen Vtoard. 
Timber and deals from Norway, and coal from the oppo- 
site coast of Kngland constitute its priiieipal imports ; tlu 
latter is transmitted into the interior by means of a canal. 
The town contains many remains of antitjuity, which might 
be reasonably expected from the important part it occupied 
in the history of the country : part of the palace of King 
John is still standing, as are also some portions of the 
parliament house in wdiich Poyning’s laws Iiad been 
enacted. 

I noticed here several small band-carts, on which is 
painted the word “ mendicity these are drawn through 
the town, and stop a short time at every door to receive 
broken victuals for the poor. One of these I observed in 
its })rogrcss through the longest street in the town, ( Wejst- 

■* 'flic populatiiin of Droglicda is considered to be :J'J,500, of whuiii 
1^0,4 1 7 arc of the class of Catholics. 
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slreet) but saw no contribiiliou offbretl. At three in the 
afternoon, continued niy journey to Dublin. 

9th. Having engaged a jaunting-car, last night, to Kil- 
tUire, I was on the road a few minutes after four this 
morning, and was fortunate in getting an excellent horse. 
Arrived at Naas at half past nine. A conveyance oflering 
to Mar 3 'borough just ns 1 hail clone breakfast, I took ad- 
vantage of it, and proceeded thither. 'J'he general cha- 
racter of the country through which I have travelled to-da^’, 
being pait of the counties of Dublin, Kildare, and Queen’s, 
is that of being exceedingly' level. The county' of Kildare* 
exhibits specimens of good and bad farming in the extreme. 
There are many large fields of excellent wheat, and not a 
few smaller ones not worth reaping. The peasantry arc 
badly clothed, and live most wretchedly. 

The cabins exhibit a variety of construction different 
from those to the northward, being built, the lower half, 
or better, of the walls, with stone and clay mortar, and the 
upper part with clay or sods, and coated with a thick 
covering of straw thatch : a want of cleiuiliness is remark- 
able about all of them, even those inhabited by the wealthier 
class of &rmers. A large scjiiare in front of each farm- 
house, called the bawn, is usually a common receptacle 
for all sorts of manure colhjcted from the dwelling-house 
and cattle-sheds, and this stock is increased by feeding 
every description of domestic animals within this st|uare> 
with a roost wasteful profusion, apparently systematic. 

I attempted to count the number of beggars 1 met to^ 
tlay, as 1 had sometimes done in Ulster, but found it im- 

* The county of Kildare, in proportion to its relative extent, stands 
the. twenty •third upon the scale. It contains OJif square miles, which 
at 201 ^ persons to the mile, give the total population 124 , 574 , the 
Catholics being 120 , 555 . 
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poiii>iblc, v, vvc so excessively frequent. Near Naas 1 

met two miserable looking woiweii, accoinjxinietl by seven- 
teen cliilclren. Queen’s county * abounds in bog, some of 
which lies low, and ajjpears marshy lor want of a way to 
<lischarge the rain-water. The crops of corn arul [mtatoes 
look exceedingly «ell ; the peasantry apjJear badly sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life, and every place swarms 
with beggars, who solicit charity in a manner different 
from those of tlie north, where a woful countenance is 
always presented, and some dire misfortune usually related 
but here the ap})Iication is often made with a smile, and 
followed by a facetious story, or mirth-moving dis})lay of 
spontaneous wit 

'i'o an elderly man who accosted me in this strain, 1 
rcmarketl, “ You must have a light heart, notwithstaniUug 
your tlistress;” to which he replied, “ Yes, Sir, 1 have a 
light heart and a thin pair of breeches, and the world for 
a ]>rali/ gartleu,” at the same time slapping his hand 
iigainst his thigh, which flung aside the skirt of his 
threadbare mantle, and exposed that portion of his brawny 
jierson literally naked. This man happemul to hav^e a 
biscuit which 1 had given him still in his hand; looking 
wistfully at me, he asked another ; “ It is for a sick man,” 
said he, “ who wants it more than 1 do.” Not having 
the means of complying with his request, “ Then,” said 
he, chuckling with a sense of internal pleasure, “ Phil 
Corrigan must get this, for I got my supper last night,. ’ 
and he got neither dinner nor supper.” Saying this, he 
w'cnt over to the road side, wliere a very miserable man 

• Queen’s county staiiib twenty-fifth in regard to proportionate an*a, 
being 60ii square miles in extent, and liaviiig US.! to tlie square mile'; 
total population l.W,30(i, of wlioin l.vf>,e 14 arc Catholics. >' 
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was sitting, and seating himself down by him, forced him 
to eat it, at the same time clieering the poor creature’s 
spirits with some lively remarks upon the ragged group 
around them. 

loth. Engaged a horse last evening to proceetl to 
Philipstovvn, the servant promised to he ready at four, hut 
it was past five wl:cn he made his appearance. 'I’he 
morning •was gloomy, and rain wxis strongly indicated hy 
the cloudy shrouding on Sleihli-bloom, a chain of m(»un- 
tains, which extend about fifteen miles between Queen’s 
and King’s counties ; the servant seejned anxious to tlelay 
the journey, hut I was determined to proceetl, and de- 
])arted. Pxissed through Morclt, and xirrived xit Port- 
arlington hy ten, a distance of eighteen miles. This little 
town is situated on the hanks of the Barrow, which com- 
mences at the foot of Sleihh-hloom, and winds its course 
through the neighbourhood of Mouutmelick, Port-arling- 
ton, Leacastle, Moimstereven, A thy, Carlow, Leighliu- 
bridge, and Hoss, wliere it is joined hy the Nove, and 
a few miles lower tlown hy the Suir, terminating at Water- 
ford haven, whence these joint streams pass into the sea. 
The number of houses in this tow'u is ealculaled at 'J7o, 
the pt>}>ulatiou at 2,ii50. The mimher of beggars is asto- 
nishing. Got another horse, and proceeded to (,'lonegowau, 
seven miles; thence to IMiilipstowu eleven miles, where 
1 arrived at three in the afternoon. 

The country tlirough which I travelled to day-is better 
watered than any I ever saw, the island of Mauritius per- 

• In relative proportion J\in{>’s county ranks twt.'nty-second on the 
^;eQgraphica] list : its extenl is Goi scpistrc miles, each contuiniug 
souls: the x>opiilatiou is eouseqiiently ISOy’iHO; of these are 

(Jathofics. 
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haps excepted. It appears as if naUire had j^orLioneil out 
the land of tliese counties, and determined the boundaries 
of each portion by a delightful little stream. Fuel is in 
grt;at nbundance everywhere. land, wliich is rich 

and productive, is let usually from three to six guineas 
an acre; fonnerl}’^ this rent was easilj'^ raised, and willingly 
paid ; of late years it has been found very diflicult of col- 
lection, and ill another year, many think, it will be (jviite 
impossible. Tliis state? ol' things is rendered still more 
depressing by the dcnu'iiid of titJie, which is ibuiul to bear 
with peculiar severity ujion this part of the coimtiy. The 
rate of tithe, J liave been informed, is as follows; wlieat, 
twelve shillings an acre; same for barley and bear; eight 
to ten shillings Ibr oats; meadow, six shillings and six- 
pence ; and one guinea and a half i()r one hundred sheep. 

Foliated or slaty lime ap}>cars greatly to predominate as 
the substratum; granite and gneiss are met with, the latter 
of so com[)act a texture, that it is ofteti polished, and used 
for chimney-pieces and other ornamental purposes. There 
are scarcely any maiiufactiires ; solitary iadividiials have 
tried to weave both linen and cotton, but soon gave it 
up. price of labour is exceedingly low; several of 

the j)easaiitry were willing to labour for their food through 
the Slimmer, but could not get cinployinent even on those 
melancholy terms, consequently they were obliged to beg, 
nr driven to the alternative of committing robberies to 
save themselves and children from starving. Many of 
those who led an itinerant life, or had resort to criminal 
means for support, are at present engaged in the harvest, 
yet the number of beggars is still immense. Education 
is at an exceedingly low ebb. I waited on the local in- 
spector to obtain permission to visit the prison, but was 
iu>t fortunate imongh to find him at home, and an cai- 
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ga#»ciTienl in Dublin pi-evcnted me from remiiiiiing nnollier 
day Ibr this purpose. 

1 Ith. Set out at hnlf>past four, and arrived at Newbury 
at eight. This being Sunday, the low’cr classes are drcssetl 
in their best clothes ; the females appear partial to red ril)- 
bojis, with which they are <lecoratetl in profusion : these 
ornaments are purchasetl, one would sup^tosc, at the ex- 
pence of more coinfi>rtabIe articles of‘ tlress ; for some girls 
having their head-dresses thus l)edizened, with large Ixm- 
quets of wild flowers in their Imsoins, hud not at the same 
time cither stockings or shoes. IJcggars here exceedingly 
numerous and move importunate tlinn usual. At ten con- 
tinued my journey to Kuthcoffey, thence to Leixlip, aiul 
arrived in Dublin shortly after nine in the evening. 

ISth. Rode info the county of Wicklow'*, a dislantv 
beyond Rray, and returned to town in the afternoon. 

3l5th. Having engaged a place on the Kilkenny coach, 
yesteiday, I left Dublin at six this morning, the »lay de- 
lightfully fine. Breakfasted at Nans, where the coach was 
surrounded by beggars of tlie most squalid appearance, 
many of wlmm, as alrcjuly noticed, evinced great hi 4 niour 
in their manner of soliciting cluirity, and as travellers gene- 
rally dislike sorrowful complaints, their mode of application 
appeared far tlm most successful. We got into Kilkeu- 
iiey alx)Ut six. 

A considerable part of die road wer w'hidi I travelled 
to-day lay through the comitj' of Carlow’ f, in which there 

• Wicklow staiuls sixteenth upon the relative scale of the counties, 
being 7Bl square miles in extent, and containing ics persons on each 
mile. The total population is, therefore, ]ai,^us, and the numlier of 
Catholics is 1 18,087. 

t Carlow is the tliiiticth county on the proportional list, containing 
r,AG s<|uare miles, and 264* souls to each square mile: total )>opidatioii 
st.-iiT, of whom 82,.~6.'> are Ciitholics. 
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are many ddi^Iitful situations, and fine houses occupied 
only by servants or cnre-kccpcrs. Slaty limestone and clii}'* 
slate appear to be die prevailing substrata ; die houses and 
cabins are constructed of them with great facility, as their 
sharp fracture scarcely needs the use of a hammer to give 
a face, whilst the flatness of the stone makes the pieces lie 
so even and close, as not to require cement: the fields are 
enclosed with “ built in a similar manner. Near 

the town of Carlow, there are two (juarries, one of granitt.*, 
and another of black marble : 1 hail not an opportunity ol 
examining either. 

Large parties arc employed reaping wheat and barley ; 
the crops of which are lighter here than I noticed any where 
to the northward. Beggars to-day not so numerous as for- 
merly, as the harvest gives temporary em]>loymcnt to a 
great many men; but women- widi large families cannot 
earn suiliclcnt by reaping to relieve their children’s cravings ; 
they are therefore compelled to travel the country, trusdng 
to casual charity. From Carlow to Leigh 1 in, the road runs 
parallel widi the river hjarrow, winch contributes 'much to 
the general beauty of the country, and renders the scenery, 
in many places jierfcctly pictnrestjue. 

Ifith. Spent* the whole of this day riding through the 
country. There is no jiart of Ireland, nor, perhaps, an equal 
t:xtent of country in the world, that can afford a livelier 
interest to the inquirer, than Kilkenny. * The naturalist, 
the politician, the. philandiropist, will each And material for 

* In {^o"raphical dimension Kilkenny ranks seventeenth on the scale 
of tolintics. Its area embraces 7 73 square miles, each containing S -70 
simils. The total population of the county is, therefore, 1 7 7,790, and'' of 
this number 170,952 arc considered as belonging to the class of Catho- 
lics. Kilkenny city contains a population of 28,847, of which number 
20,698 arc Catholics. 

It 
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patient investigation. The attention of tlie mineralogist 
will be attracted by indications of lead, copper, and silver ; 
beds of sandstone, containing pyrites and oxyde of iron, 
and frequently glistening with mica and quartzy pebbles, in 
abundance. Lime in different forms and variously com- 
bined, is every where to be met with ; marl and calcareous 
sand have been dug up, and are thought to exist in large 
quantity. It is much to be regretted that tliis excellent 
manure has not more extensively engaged the attention of 
the farmer. 

Marble is found here of every hue, from the jet black 
to the lightest grey, fantastic.illy tesselated, and often exhi- 
biting organic remains of antediluvian iimniition. There 
iire also quarries of granite and sandstone flag; but the 
most useful article of all remains yet to be mentioned — 
coal, which has long been advantageously raised here, .and 
of which many parts of the country present very promising 
indications. 

The corn crop is goo< i, and that of potatoes is excellent ; 
still the state of agriculture is susceptible of very great im- 
provement. Draining, manuring, and grassing, are too 
little attended to : the finest and most fertile valleys are re- 
sciwed for pasture, and this perversion of the use of nature’s 
bounties follows chiefly from an intention of avoiding tithe ; 
yet the supply of vegetable produce adequate to the vast 
increase of population is so necessary, notwithstanding this 
great drawback on tlie resources of the country, that cul- 
tivation is gradually creeping up the hills to meet the wants 
of the people. Potatoes, wheat, and oats, are the usual 
order of crops ; a second, and sometimes a tliird crop of 
oaits is taken, after which the ground is neglected for some 
years. I noticed here and there a patch of flax not much 
larger than a good-sized table-cloth. 
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Education has l>een decidedly making progress during 
the last ten years, but still a vast majority of the peasantry 
is grossly ignorant, whilst under these disadvantages 
many of the children arc used to evince talents of the 
very first order. It is not unusual for members of the 
same family to devote themselves to all the grovelling toil 
of husbandry, without being able to shew even a little 
reailing and writing, whilst another more fortunate in etlu- 
cation displays an accurate knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin classics. Instances have been related to me, on 
most respectable authority, of youths having made con- 
siderable progress in mathematics, astronomy, sculpture, 
painting, and poetical composition, with scarcely any assist- 
ance. What a pity that such genius should not have an 
opportunity of being tlevcloped ! Had a Newton been 
bom here, the lamp of science might be still unlighted 1 

17 til. Rose early this morning, and took a long ride 
before breakfiist, in a different direction from that which I 
had taken yesterday. At ten I waited on Mr. Hutchinson, 
locid inspector of the city gaol, who politely accompaiiietl 
me thither. This prison is built in a narrow street in the 
middle of the city ; the floor six feet below the present 
level of the street ; over it stands tlie court-house. Only 
four classes of prisoners can be accommodated here, tliere 
being only four wards for their reception ; one of these is 
occupied by male debtors, another by felons, a third by 
petty offenders, ami the fourth by females for every de- 
scription of crime. Thus it is evident, that classification 
is deficient, and inspection is still more so. 

There are only three yards for the prisonei's to get air 
and exercise in ; the females and debtors have access to 
the same yard, but at different hours. There is a foui*th 
yard, of which no use cun be made, on account of the 
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windows of a brewery opening into it. The inconvenience 
might be obviated by building a wall a sufficient distance 
from the brewery, and raising it as high as may be found 
necessary. This has liecn oflen represented to the grand 
jury, who have always treated the subject with neglect. A 
board of superintendence was appointed some time ago, in 
which the ICtu*! of Ormond took a distinguished leail. A 
principal object of this association was to introduce em- 
ployment: the noble earl sup}>lied spinning-wheels; Mr. 
Hutchinson, the inspector, provided flax, and many t)f the 
females were engaged in spinning. A rcsj>ectable woman 
was engaged at a moderate salary to superintend them, 
and a schoolmaster was also apj^ointed to instruct tiic 
males; but the grand jury refused to present the trilling 
amount of these two valuable and highly necessary servants’ 
wages ; consequently' the laudable purpdse was dropped, 
and the spirit it was intendetl to excite of course siibsidetl 
with it. The country shoidd surely be flourishing and 
happy where the public purse is guartled with such frugal 
care, and the })ublic morals protected with sucli patriotic 
zeal ! 

The devotetl attention of the local inspector forms a 
pleasing contrast to the prevailing apathy ; the cleanliness 
of die prison, bad as it is, atul the respectful demeanour of 
the prisoners, prove how faithfully his duty is performed. 
The dietary is one pint of oatmeal, four pounds and a half 
of potatoes, and a quart of new milk every day, except 
Sunday, when two pounds of best bread, and a pint of milk, 
arc allowed. 

From this place I proceeded to the cathedral, and was 
introduced to the Rev. Mr. Phillips, who had just finished 
reading to an excceclingly small audience ; — I saw only 
one, who appeared to be a mechanic, having an apron 
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tucked round his waist. The porch of this ancient pile 
displays a degree of modesty, almost amounting to bashful- 
iiess, in the person or persons to whom tlie liiaiiagemeiit of 
it has been intrusted. The pious of former times evinced 
some taste, and took more than ordinary care, in adorning 
the interior with finely polished marble ; but some of the 
present day have manifested their humility by hiding the 
whole beneadt several coats of whitewash. Portions of 
this snowy veil have fallen off in several places, and ex- 
])osed the old vulgar extravagance within, giving an ap- 
pearance somewhat resembling a large patchwork quilt. 
It is feared that even tliese small patches are oflensive to 
certiiln chaste eyes, and will soon be covered, for there was 
a bucket of whitewash standing at the gate. The taste 
here displayed resembles the artist’s skill, who represented 
the Israelites passing through the lied Sea, and the "Egj'pti- 
ans going to be drowned — by daubing the wall uniformly 
red. 

Hence I proceetled to the county gaol, about half a mile 
from the city. It is a fine building of a scjiiare form, with 
sufficient room to admit of tolerable classification ; but it 
is very deficient as to inspection. Tlierc are nine yards, 
of which, two only can be seen by the keeper or assistants 
from any part of the prison : in these the worst description 
of prisoners is very properly kept. Experience has abun- 
dantly demonstrated the efficacy of solitary confinement ; 
but, as there are no solitary cells, it is impracticable here. 
Mr. Phillips, the local inspector, appeared sensible of this 
want, and stated that he had represented it. It is earnestly 
to be hoped, that the spirit of economy which refused to 
pay a matron and schoolmaster for the city gaol, will not 
extend its pernicious and pitiful influence to this. 

In each dormitory is a liole not quite six inches sc|u^re, for 
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tlie admission of air and light; but they appear by no 
means sufficiently large for such a purpose, more par- 
ticularly as the ircn doors fit closely, and the whole prison 
is surrounded by two high walls, which prevent a thorough 
circulation of air. Employment has been introduced, but 
it appears to be going on very languidly ; there was only 
one loom, and that did not seem to have iMjen lately used. 
A school has been cstiiblished, from which much good may 
be expected. The dormitories being placed on the inner 
side of the corridors, looking into the square, the pri- 
soners of every class arc enabled to hold conversation the 
whole night, if they are so inclined. 

It is much to be regretted, that, while this ])rison was 
in progress of building, there was no person to offer a little 
useful advice, by which the last mentioned inconvenience, 
and some other trifling ones might have been obviatetl. 
In long-continued tiry weather there is a scarcity of water ; 
the main sewer has not suflicient fall, whidi occasions the 
water-closets to be sometimes stopped up ; anti as tliese 
arc inside the prison, they become offensive ; every now 
tuul then the main sewer requires to be clearctl, and while 
this operation continues, it is quite a nuisance. 

The dietary allowance is nine pounds of potatoes and a 
quart of new milk a day, for five days ; on the intermediate 
days tvro pounds of good bread and a quart of milk are 
issued. This latter is the allowance at present for every 
day, the potatoes not being considered good. The cost 
of bread is tliree-pence half-penny, milk three half-pence 
a day. 

Having examined this place, I visited the house of cor- 
rection, a lax’ge building, capable of containing a great 
n umbel' of persons. The governor’s apartments are in the 
centr?, and on each side is a wing, tlie right for males. 
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the left for females. Delinquents arc committed by the 
judges at assize time» or by the magistrates on ordinary 
occasions. Wheels and flax arc prorvided for females to 
spin ; and the mules are employed sometimes in pounding 
hemp, sometimes in pulverizing sandstone, but the greater 
part of their time is spent in idleness. There is no weav- 
ing, nor any provision for education, or instruction of any 
kind to promote moral improvement. 

There are four airing-yards, two solitary cells, two 
kitchens, three dining-rooms, four working-rooms, and 
four sleeping-wards filled with cradles, in each of wdiich 
two or three persons usually sleep : thus thirty or forty 
persons are every night turned into one room ! This in- 
judicious measure alone would be sufficient to invalidate 
the claim of this institution to the title it bears ; but there 
are others strongly corroborative of the fact, some of which 
have been mentioned. Having heard tlmt this establish- 
ment is quite a hobby with some gentlemen of the grant; 
jury, and many others, I regret, for the sake of humanity, 
to be obliged to assure them, that it must be remodelled 
and conducted on a different principle before the morals of 
any delinquent can be by it reformed or improved. The 
dietary on a first committal is, nine pounds of potatoes 
and a penny for milk each day : on a second committal one 
pound ten ounces of brown brcatl is the allowance, and 
water alone for drink : on a third committal, the same 
allowance as last, and the hair to be cut offi 

Adjoiuii^ the house of correction is a lunatic asylum 
capable of containing twenty persons : there are seventeen 
at present, — nine males and eight females. On the male 
side there are two corridors, each containing three cells; 
on the opposite two corridors, containing two cells each. 
The cells for males are about eight feet square, and each 
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contains two beds : the cells for females are twelve leet 
s(|uare« Tliere was nothing among the forlorn tenants of 
tills mansion of wretchedness diflcrent from what is met in 
every such place ; but in every one there is enough to 
make the heart sick, and to fill the mind with lowly grati- 
tude for the enjoyment of those inestimable blessings of 
whicli we behold them deprived. 

This happening to be the great fair-day for the sale ol 
frize and various kinds of coarse woollen manufactures, it 
furnished a good opportunity of seeing the peasantry. 
Two of the greatest evils under which the poor of any 
country can labour are scarcity of food, and want ol cloth- 
ing, and every day throughout this inquiry presents innu- 
merable instances of both. Among those, however, now 
before me, there is certainly no *ix>ani of clothings f*>r 1 
observe many of the men wearing two coats, and others 
three, although the thermometer stands at 79*^. It is true, 
indeed, that there art' many others at the same time 
without any coats, anti almost destitute of covering. The 
entire wardrtibe of an ordinary former may be seen on his 
person every day he goes to a fliir or market. Some at 
this moment pass before my eyt^s wearing two coats, who 
have neither shoes nor stockings. Conversation appears tt> 
be carried on princijuilly in the Irish language, and it is 
invariably used whenever they have to express emotion or 
passiom The quantity of wool and woollen iiuinufacture 
in the fair to-day, is greatly short of what 1 had been led 
to expect. 

On the subject of tithe every individual to whom 1 have 
spoken regards it as an odious and oppressive tax on in- 
ilustry, and that too of the humblest and most indigent 
class of the community. A fanner near Inch cfindidly 
avowed tliat he had laid down his land for grazing, to avoid 
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this (exaction, and that lie would continue to do so, although 
he believed it would be more profiUible to raise corn, for 
which, he said, his hind was much better adapted ; anotlicr 
between Kilkenny and Callen made a similar declaration. 
Had an opportunity of seeing the interior of the Earl of 
Ormond’s magnificent castle. Its noble proprietor does 
not swell the ranks of the “ everlasting absentees.” 

At five in the evening left Kilkenny with the 'Waterford 
coach. Among the passengers was an intelligent gentie- 
man, whose name, 1 subsequently learned, is Sir John 
Kean. Arrived in Waterford at ten, and immediately re- 
tired to rest. 

18 th. Took a long ride into the country, in a westerly 
direction, to the town of Killottery, and thence south-west 
to Newcastle, distant from W^aterfbrd about twelve miles, 
"llie ground is low and marshy, and tlie country but in- 
differently cultivated, considering its proximity to the city. 
As I went out there were very lew persons out of bed, but 
as I returned the peasantry were in motion. In front of 
several cabin doors the men were engaged in shaving one 
another standing; and near them groups of females were 
sitting on their hams dressing and examining each other’s 
hair, prior to putting on tlieir Sunday clothes. Such filthy 
scenes had been familiar to me in Spahif but here they 
were, in some measure, unexpected ; and although tile 
circumstance appeared a strong historical feature in the 
people’s character, still it was disgusting to be seen. 
Noticed many children basking in the sun, and some run- 
ning about, unincumbered with any clothes whatever. 

Returned to the city at ten, and after breakfast went 
to church, where a good congregation of well dressed 
people were assembled : the part of the church usually 
occupied by the military, was crowded to excess ; and, after 
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service^ when the soldiers were drawn up outside, their 
number appeared much greater than I had observed else- 
where. 

After church took another ride in a south-east direction 
along the Suir, to the lands nearly opposite Ballyhack. 
The countiy here is very superior to that which I saw in 
the morning; but it is disfigured with many wretched 
cabins, each provided with its reservoir for every descrip- 
tion of filth, — manure for the potatoe-garden. These 
baleful nuisances have been lately emptied, for dieir ac- 
customed use, but such deposits will continue to be made 
a nucleus for contagious matter, until the concurring eftbrts 
of an enlightened legislature, and the sympathizing jjresenrc 
of the benevolent gentry, shall bring about a better state of 
things. 

Passing along the Mali in Waterford, about eight in the 
evening, my attention was attracted by a crowd before a 
door, and asking the cause of their assembling, I was in- 
formed tliat a sermon was about to be delivered by a 
Methodist preacher. The door was o}>ened at the instant ; 
a great many respectable looking persons entered, and 1 
walked in also. In a few minutes a young man appeared, 
and took his station behind a chair, which served as both 
desk and pulpit. 1 confess my expectation was not highly 
raised by his appearance ; but I was soon convinced that 1 
had formed a very incorrect estimate of his talents. As he 
proceeded, his countenance brightened up, and in illustrat- 
ing some of his arguments, he manifested a knowledge of 
natural history, mathematics, and astronomy^ that I little 
expected to hear in such a place. The discourse lastetl 
about an hour, and had it continued an hour longer 1 do 
not think tlie patience of one of his auditors would have 
been too severely taxed. 
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1.9th. Rode out this morning to Killotteiy, and thcncc 
a few miles toward.s Mulhel, which lies west from the 
town. The land hereabouts appears of an indifferent 
quality, and is as indifferently cultivated ; the cottages are 
worse than those 1 saw yesterday, and the poor are both 
ragged and neglectful ,of personal cleanliness, more espe- 
cially the females. At eleven a.m. called at the house of 
the inspector, who was not at home ; but his servant 
directed me to another gentleman who, she said, ofliciated 
for him ; this person also was from home ; 1 therefore 
went to the city gaol alone. 

An idea of this prison can be conveyed in very few 
words. In classification and inspection it is wholly de- 
ficient, and as to employment nearly so. It has three 
yards, one for male debtors, one for male crimintils, and 
one for females of all sorts, witli a small spot for the 
infirmary. There are no solitary cells, and all the mah^ 
]n'isoners are quite idle, and must remain so while this 
place is used as a prison; for there is no room to erect 
workshops : all the ground belonging to it would scarcely 
form one yard of a proper size. The females have tlie 
name of being employed in knitting, spinning, and wash- 
ing ; but the construction and confined limits of tlie build- 
ing forbid any thing like regular industry. 

The pernicious custom of detaining felons upwards of a 
year after conviction, obtains here. Some years ago, con- 
victs were detained until a batch of seventeen had col- 
lected ; these were sent off in August 1818: there arc 
seven of that description here at present. There is no 
school for any class of prisoners. A clergyman of the 
Established Church and one of the Catholic persuasion 
attend. The prison allowance is, one pint of oatmeal 
and half a pint of new milk for breakfast ; three pounds of 
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potatoes and a pint of sour milk for dinner ; three hali« 
pence worth of bread and half a pint of new milk for 
supper. Of tliis gaol I shall only hu*ther observe, that its 
incommodious structure involves the violation of the laws 
every day ; that it is insecure, and that no patching or 
mending can make it answer any jmrpose of a prison, 
except that of mere incarceration. 

The county gaol is separated from the foregoing only 
by tlie sessions-house, and is on a much more extensive 
scale, yet it is very far indeed from what a prison should 
be, although it has lately been enlarged, and, I believe, 
improved. Classification and inspection are defective ; 
there are only two 3'ards in which the prisoners can be 
seen. It would not be quite correct to say there is no 
employment, for 1 saw many of the prisoners gambling, 
and otherwise very improperly employed. There are 
seven yards in all, but a part of the prison is not occupied, 
from an apprehension of the building falling in. Convicts 
here, as in the city gaol, and every other in the country, 
are detained a long time after receiving their sentence. 
I have not met any one who couhl inform me as to the 
object of this detention. As there is no school established 
here for the inculcation of good, these condemned felons 
will prove expert masters for the diftusion of evil. The 
dietary here is similar to that of the city gaol. It is in- 
tended, I believe, to repair some of the defects of this 
jtrison, and to enlarge it still more, which may, indeed, 
improve it, but can make it neither good nor useful. 

Visited the house of industry, which appears to be well 
conducted, and productive of much benefit; tliere are two 
iumdred and seven persons in it at present. The Catholic 
clergyman is allowed to perform divine service for those 
of his communion on Sundays, and the Protestant inmates 
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arc left to seek religious instruction liow and wliere they 
please. Some benevolent persons, actuated by a desire of 
improving j:)ie moral condition of tliese persons, used to 
attend and read the Scriptures to them ; but the practice 
is said to have excited the displeasure of a dignified indi- 
vidual, who, it might be reasonably supposed, should have 
felt the strongest interest in promoting it ; it lias, in con- 
sequence of the interposition of authority, been dis- 
continued. 

It seems that some of the persons alluded to, atler rciul- 
ing the Scriptures, used to expound certain difficult jior- 
tions of the text, which occasioned the interference just 
mentioned. In all places wliere there are persons holding 
diflerent religious sentiments, it is proper, undoubtedly, to 
check all unauthorized or officious interpretation of the 
sacred volume, but the propriety of preventing every 
one from reading the Gospel to aged persons, of whom, 
fierhaps, none could read for themselves, is not quite so 
evident. Belonging to this institution, and under the same 
roof, is a lunatic asylum, in which were thirty-seven pitiable 
objects. 

From this plkce I walked to the house of correction, 
nearly a mile out of town. This building is new, and 
possesses the rare advantage of having a quantity of land, 
twenty -three acres, 1 believe, attached, in the cultivation 
of which the male prisoners must generally have healthy 
and sufficient employment. The females are employed in 
spinning wool for the use of the prison ; the wool is sup- 
jilied by the city. There are four yards and forty-one 
cells. It is exceedingly ungracious, nor less disagreeable, 
to speak in terms of disapprobation of every thing one 
sees in a place; but every consideration must yield to truth, 
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and truth compels me to say, this place is capable of being 
improved. 

In the first place, the infirmary is built on the most in- 
commodious spot that couhl have been tbund on the whole 
premises ; it serves ns stairs ibr prisoners to ascend the 
wall, and effect their escape : ibur men escaped on the 21st 
of July, and were retaken after committing a robbery on a 
priest of the name of Mony. The infirmary smokes so as 
tt> render it impossible to keep a fire lighted in it : tliere is 
sufficient room for it to sfiiiid in tlie garden, where tliesc 
inconvcniencies would be obviated, and the patients niight. 
enjoy the additional advantage of purer air than they have 
at present. 

There ought to be looms, or some provision for industry 
within die prison ; for when bad weather, or any other 
cause, prevents die prisoners from working in the fieUIs, 
they must necessarily be idle, and that should never be per- 
mitted. Some mode of education appears imlispeiisably 
jiecessary. A little attention to these particulars, how'ever 
trifling they appear, would greatly promote the usefulness 
of this institution. Hence 1 proceeded to the fever hospi- 
tal, — a commodious structure, well situated, and conducted 
in a manner as certain to promote the cause of benevolence, 
as to redound to the credit of its judicious directors. 

Spent the remainder of the afternoon in looking at die 
town, and examining the habitations of the poor ; I entered 
not less than sixty-diree cabins, in not one of whicii, and they 
were not selected on account of their exterior attractions, 
was there any diing indicative of comfort. The floors of 
some of them are seven or eight inches below die level of 
die street; the fires were nearly exdnguished in a great 
many, and ventilation is remarkably defective in all. Parts 
of the roof have rotted in some places, and fallen in, and 
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by this miserable means air is admitted to a but vrhich, 
it would seem, the occupiers are anxious to exclude* 
Very few indeed are provided with any thing that can 
properly be called furniture. No one surely can wonder 
that this city should never be entirely free from typhus. 
'Jlie clothing of the poor is, if possible, worse than their 
dwellings; but 1 am inclined to tliink they are better fed 
than those in many other districts. In the slaughtering 
season olfal is plentiful, and from its chcajmess comes 
occasionally within the reach of tlie poor. 

The <’ity of Waterford * is advantageously situated for 
foreign trade, being built on die north side of the Suir, 
whicli is here expanded into a magnificent stream, about 
fifteen miles from the sea. A well-built quay, upwai’ds of 
a mile in length, with a sufficient depth of water to iulmit 
ships of large burden, is a great convenience for the mer- 
chants. The principal exports are beeti pork, and butter ; 
ill the quantity of thelattei' it exceeds any port in tlie king- 
dom. A fine wooden bridge, provided with a draw-bridge, 
c,xtends across the Suir, and may be said to unite the 
counties of Waterford and Kilkeniiy. An inscription in 
the centre proudly records that this noble edifice was 
built by Emanuel Cox, “ a native of America." Evei'y 
lover of Ireland must surely regret that the cultivation 
of native genius, in every part of the country so exuberant, 
should be neglected to that degree as to render it necessary 
to fetch an engineer or architect from America, to con- 
struct a tiling so simple as a wooden bridge. — On the 

• The twentieth county in gcugniphical extent is Waterford. It 
oontiuns 710 square miles, and has 21 8 \ persons to the square mile; 
consequently the county population is 15 .'!, I.?. 7 , of whom 1 . 53,220 arc 
computed to be Catholics. The city of Waterford contains a population 
of 3 . 7,4 10 , of whom 30,032 arc Catholics. 
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subject of tithe I have endeavoured to gain information 
from every one with whom I had an opportunity of con- 
versing, and the answers obtained invariably manifested a 
stronger repugnance to the payment of tliis demand than 
was observable in any other part of the country. 

20th. Left Waterford this morning with the Limerick 
mail, Jind proceeded to Clonmci, where I arrived in time 
for breakfast. The road leads along the north bank of tluj 
Suir, which is well wooded and surrounded by beautiful 
scenery, nearly the whole w'ay. The morning was serene, 
the road good, the country rich and well cultivated, and 
the harvest most abundant : such a combination of circum- 
stances was well calculated to give life to agi'eeable feelings ; 
but all such were often rcpressctl by seeing vast numbers of 
fellow-creatures, more than half naked, who, in many 
jilaces crowded the road, and consisted almost exclusively 
of women and children ; the proportion of the latter aj)- 
pearetl enormous. It is customary in towns, particularly 
on market days, I know, for beggars to borrow, and even 
to hire children, that the appearance of a large family may 
the more strongly excite commiseration ; but it is scarcely 
to be supposed that distressed females would encumber 
themselves with the children of others in travelling through 
the country. It would not jiay them for the trouble. Some 
of the most miserable objects 1 ever beheld came around the 
coach in the town of Carrick-on-Suir; one unhappy woman 
had a child in her arms, which, she said, liad died of want. 
The child was certainly dead, but whether its death had 
been occasioned by famine 1 could not ascertain. It may 
here be observed, that the cabins in the neighbourhood of 
Carrick, as well as the peasantry themselves, present the 
darkest shades for a frightful picture of human misery. 

After breakfast I waited on Mr. Robert Grubb, whom 
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1 fouiul <111 the I'oail, siiperintenclin^ some improvements 
which had been commenced for tlie purpose of giving em- 
plo^rmciit to the poor starving peasantry. It is difficult to 
say what part of the character of this gentleman is most 
estimable. Regardless of all petty distinctions of sect or 
party, the bugbc^ars only of little minds, his whole time is 
devoted to lessen the sorrows of the afflicted ; and for tlic 
attainment of this praiseworthy end, his well cultivated 
mind and unwearied zeal peculiarly qualify him. In 
company with this gentleman I visited most of the public 
buildings in the town. 

The county of Tipperary gaol is an extensive building ; 
a moderate share of attention w’ould make it a good prison, 
a quality to which, I regret to say, it has at present but 
little of a just claim. There is no employment of any sort, 
nor have the prisoners an opportunity of learning aught 
but vice. On Sundays divine service is performed in a 
room much too small to admit all the prisoners, though 
there is a chapel in the centre of the prison, in which every 
class may be accommcxlated, without being exposed even 
to each other’s view ; yet it has never been used. To a 
question on this subject, the answer returned was, ** It 
would be dangerous to assemble all the prisoners toge- 
ther for that purpose.” 1 confess 1 do not clearly un- 
derstand the meaning of this reply ; if^ instead of “ danger- 
ous,” the word trottblesome were substituted, it would 
perhaps render the thing more intelligible. Mr. Grubb 
agreed with me in thinking the apprehension of danger 
quite groundless. 

There are ten yai*ds ; but tliree of them are unoccupied, 
and of course useless, because the gaoler thinks tliem in- 
secure. In this, like the former objection, 1 found it im- 
possible to concur. The whole prison is surrounded by 
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a wall of considerable height; and outside of that, at a 
distance of many feet, by another. In the area sentinels 
are planted, whose connivance, as well as that of the turn- 
keys, would be necessary to effect an escape. As the 
prison now is, classification is defective ; if the three yards 
were put to use, it would be very complete. A strong 
spirit of accommodation is manifested towards debtors, 
whose wives and children are allowed to live in the prison ; 
we noticed several women and children who were said to 
be thus circumstanced, while other debtors complained 
diat they had been compelled to sleep on the floor without 
beds. 

It struck me that parts of the prison were not so clean 
as they might have been, anti should be: some of the water- 
closets were very offensive, though metal pipes lead to 
them all from a cistern at the top of the building. As the 
prisoners are doomed to idleness, it would be an indul- 
gence to them to work at the forcing-pump, and to keep 
the cistern filled. There are coal stores, and other con- 
veniences, of which no use is made, while some of the 
sleeping>cells are filled with coal. 

Some distinguished personages, in a fit of ardour, I am 
informed, undertook the inspection of this prison about 
two years ago, and attended very regularly for a few weeks ; 
during that time several more humble individuals, who 
had long shown a disposition to promote its interest, found 
it necessary to discontinue their attention, which has 9ot 
since been renewed. Soon afterwards, the zeal of 
exalted individuals began to sicken, and in a very little 
while died outright. Since that time the prison and its 
inmates appear to have excited but little interest in any 
class of the community. A late act of parliament, enjoin- 
ing certain regulations in prisons, has 'not been carried', 
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into execution, although t!ie judge of assize (Moore) took 
much pains to impress upon the proper authorities the 
necessity of complying with the law in this respect. 

Fifteen lelons are under sentence of transportation, some 


* Since this sheet was pat to press^ I have been favoured with a letter 
from a friend who visited this prison in the end of the year; at whicli 
time its state was so improved, that i cannot deny in^^sclf the 

pleasure of laying an extract before the reader. 7'hat benevolent 
zeal, which has long characterized tlie Society of Friends, has !>een 
exercised, and a Ladies'^ C^>niniittee formed of all religions persuasions, 
two of whom attend every w'eck-day. This excellent association owes 
its being to Mrs. Strangman and her amiable daughters. 

** The wartls, passages, and rooms were clean and well ventilated. 
It is highly satisfactory, and iiiucii to the credit of tlic grand jury, and 
superintendents, from the highest to the subordinate officers of the 
prison, that the most cordial co-operation has been afforded ; so that 
whatever cxpenccs wcrci thought necessary for the purposes of instruc- 
tion, or fitting up desks, &c. have been liberally defrayed. The ex- 
periment of introducing quietness and order was first tried among the 
men, who very soon manifested their willingness to be instructed, and 
have liccome excceiliiigly tractable and respectful in their deportment, 
1 saw their day-rooms, and was gratified in noticing the lessons hung 
upon the walls. Many of them appeared to take great interest in 
their spelling and reading. 

** The female prisoners seemed at first the most formidable objects 
for the ladies' committee to encounter, being far more outrageous and 
untoward than the men : and some progress had been made with the 
latter, before any thing was attempted with those of their own sex : 
indeed, their language and appearance, together with their unruly be- 
haviour, gave the impression that nothing could be done with them for 
their improvement. When I saw' them, liowever, a very short time 
after the attempt was made, 1 found them respectful in their manner, 
clean ami decent in their persons, with caps and aprons on, and well- 
behaved tOMTards each other. They also took an interest in their spell- 
ing and reading. They are employed in knitting, spinning, and needle- 
work; and the contrast to their former broils and quarrels is very 
striking. It is difficult to find suitable manual occupation for the men. 

" The jailor assured me that his task w^as now easy, compared with 
what it had been ; that the jail on the female side was orderly and 
epaiet, and that he was seldom troubled with any ebullition of violence/* 

s 2 
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of whom have been a long time detained. Tfie gaol al- 
lowance is fivejience worth of bread, which the prisoner 
is permitted to sell tlie moment he receives it, and a price 
of 3^d. is fixed, with which the prisoner purchases po- 
tatoes, salt, and milk, at the highest retail prices, and thus 
sustains a double loss. Would it not be more consistent 
with the dignity and regularity which tjught to be pre- 
served in all public establishments, to fix a proper dietaiy*, 
and prevent a miserable system of peddling, by whicli the 
wretclied captive is cheated out of one-fourth of the pit- 
tance humanely allowed by the public ? 

The House of Industry affords an asylum to a large; 
number of aged and infirm persons of both sexes, nu)st ot 
whom are employed in some way suitable to their infirmi- 
ties. I saw a great many at work, whe> were all well clotheil, 
and appeared quite contenteil. A portion of this house is 
set apart for the reception of uni'ortunate and disorderly 
females, who are kefit at work during the period of their 
imprisonment ; I saw about seventy of them spinning. 
While Mr. Grubb and I were there, the dinner was an- 
nounced, on which they rose from their work, walked into 
the dining-hall, anil seated themselves at a long table in a 
quiet and regular manner : their repast consisted of pota- 
toes, milk, and salt. 

Another part of this building is appropriated to luna- 
tics; there are fifty-lbur at present. The manner in which 
these creatures flocked around Mr. Grubb, and his sooth- 
ing treatment of every one who addressed him, remindi^ 
me strongly of the Rev. Mr. Graham, of Lifford. Many 
of these aliens to social happiness implored my intercession 
for permission to go and visit a parent, — a sister, — a wife, 
or a child. Some "fibres of nature’s tender cords still re- 
mained unbroken. One poor fellow caught me by the 
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skirt, and with fervid ajritatioUy asked me, “ Why am I 
kept su long from my Mary ? Let me go and see her 
now.” 1 endeavoured to get away, hut his grasp was 
firm ; — lie looked sternly' in my face, ami exclaimed, 
“ Mary thinks I’m dead — Mary doesn’t tliink I love her 
— but you know 1 love her — every body knows I love 
her — doesn’t Heaven know I love her ? When may 1 
go to her ? — He burst into tears, anti scenietl torn with 
agony. 1 niailc another eilbrt to release myself from 
a scene that would have melted a heart of stone; but he 
seized my hand, pressed it to his lips, and sobbed out, — 
“ Aren’t you the bishop ? — do — do, 1 know you w'ill — 
go, and tell my Mary, I’ll come to her to-morrow — and 
tell her to jiut little Cain’s green jacket on.” Tears streamed 
tlowu his cheek ; — he anxiously watched for my reply ; I 
bowed assent, — he again pressed my hand to his lips, fell 
on his knees, anil permitted me to get away : 1 left the spot 
with feelings which no language can express. 

Although 1 have more than once obtruded this subject 
on the notice of the reader, I cannot refrain from earnestly 
hoping, that it may henceforth receive a larger share of at- 
tention than has yet been given to it. The most unfeeling 
heart would sicken at the indescribable misery of some of 
the receptacles for lunatics, both public and private. Let 
him who would censure this appeal remember, that not a 
single lay of joy can illumine the minds of those most un- 
fortunate objects ; — that they are shut out from all earthly 
liappiness ; — that almost every tie which can bind rational 
man to existence is severed ; and surely his humanity must re- 
cognize their claim to have every physical comfort tarefully 
ailministered. Barbarous and ignoble must be tlie soul that 
could dictate unkmdncss, and cowardly the hand that would 
wantonly apply the cutting lash, or the galling chain, to a 

H 3 
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brother thus humbled at his feet, — to a fellow-man ibrnieil 
after the fair image of his Maker, but now, by the myste- 
rious will of Omnipotence, bereft of Heaven's sublimest gift, 
man’s brightest gem, — the faculty of reason. 

The dispAisary, and fever hospital, are now, happily, not 
much frequented. The mendicity society has done incal- 
culable good; its house aftbrds shelter, and the means of 
subsistence to many miserable persons who would undoubt- 
edly perish if left, to shift for themselves. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Grubb accompanied me in a short 
excursion I was desirous of making into the county «»f 
"Waterford. The pernicious custom of forming dunghills 
in front of the cabin doors, and even inside the cabins, for- 
merly so prevalent in Tipperary *, is, I am assured, still 
practised. Some benevolent individuals have endeavoured 
to improve the condition of the poor ; but their efforts hiivc 
not been aided, as most of the gmit, (if the possession 
of property alone can deserve such an appellation), look on 
with an indifference inconsistent with the natural warmth 
of the Irish character, or fly to other countries from scenes 
which can afford no pleasure, or may damp those agreeable 
prospects which alone can render luxurious life capable of 
full enjoyments, but strangers to those delights that touch 
the soul in making others happy. 

With respect to tithes in these 2)arts I have not been able 
to collect much authentic matter; as far as my information 
does extend, the demand inspires sentiments of disct^lent, 
and even of hatred, not only against the person authorized 
to receive its amount, but against the whole system. Which 
they look upon with abhorrenc^ and consider as iniquitous 
and oppressive. Wholly uneducated and unenlightened, 

* Tipperary is tlic sixth county in Ireland on the list of relative ex- 
tent, containing 1591 square miles, and 242 souls to each mile : the total 
population is 585 , 022 , of these 355,405 are of the Catholic religion. 
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they Imve conceived an erroneous idea, “ that if tlie clergy 
can get the fleece, whoever chooses may take care of the 
flock.” If education were to produce even no otlier eflect 
than that of proving the fallacy of this deep-rooted opinion, 
it would be of incalculable benefit to tlie country, and would 
at least help to correct that mischievous habit which custom 
has long made fiimiliar among the lower orders, namely, 
that of discussing the nature of tithes, witli regard to which 
the humblest peasant who rears a stalk of corn or potatoe, 
is become a professed casuist, and a confirmed calculator. 

21st. Set out this morning on the Cork mail. Among 

the passengers were a Mr. F , one of the grand jury 

of Kilkenny, and Mr. T , a dramatic gentleman, 

whose talents are well known in every part of Ireland ; I 
was fortunate enough to get a seat beside the former, and 
found him well-informed and conversable. He acknow- 
ledged frankly that the “ House of Correction” at 
Kilkenny had been productive of but little substantial 
benefit to the public. On every topic that came under 
discussion, his opinions were offered with candour, and 
tended to counteract that lassitude which frequently at- 
tends a long journey on a coach. 

The crops are w'orse, generally speaking, in the country 
through which I passed this day than in any other part of 
the south I have yet seen, and the harvest is more back- 
ward. In several districts to the northward, the corn was 
reaped and stacked many days ago ; to-day I noticed many 
fields of com far from being ripe. Beggars not quit^ so 
numerous, although the cabins of the poor are as bad as I 
have seen them any where. The mendicant profession on 
this road appears to assume more independent and system-^ 
atic character than is observable in other places ; huts 
constructed along the side of the road, in which the 
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beggar sits at ease aiid accosts the passenger, who (hugs 
his charitable oiiering, without danger of its being lost, ti> 
the object of his compassion, as the tenant of the hut is 
seldom without a fetnale companion, if a man, or a crowd 
of children, if of the other sex. These temporary habita- 
tions are met with on almost every road in Leinster and 
Munster, but never did I notice them so numerous ns on 
that just mentioned. 

The general appearance of the |»oor, whether begging 
or working, is truly pitiable; several people labouring in 
the fields witltout so much covering as a shirt ; a tattered 
garment fastened round the loins, and covering in shrctls 
only about half the thigh, serves for all. Throughout the 
summer, work could not be obtained at any wages ; and in 
order to eke out life, the poor were obliged to paw'ii and 
sell their rags of clothes ; and now they are coinpelletl to 
go naked. Heaven only knows what will become of them 
in the winter! This wretche<lness is not confined to a 
single spot; its pressure is felt by thousands, though in 
some places less severely than in others. The very worst 
appeared between Clogheen and Fermoy, the road by 
which the cotich travelled through Ballyporcen and 
Killworth. 

It was the fair day of Ballyporeen. The coach passed 
through at one o’clock, when business is at its height, and 
the fair is usually full. The name of the town * bore a 
corresponding import witli its abject appearance. The 
groups of half naked people, of all descriptions of age and 
sex, formed an assemblage of the most extraordinary ap- 
pearance, of which words can convey no representation ; 
. yet amidst all the privations with which they appeared to 

* Ballyporeen — the town of ditninutive potatoes, unfit for human 


use. 
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have been visite<1, the notion of a festiva] seemed to Ifghi 
up an expression of giadm^ss upon every countenance, but 
their joy served only to make their long-settled, sorrow 
more conspicuous. The articles for sale were scanty, and 
of the homeliest sort : three lean cows, some pigs, calves^ 
and sheep in similar condition, formed the live stock. 
Almost every man and boy was provided witli a large sdek, 
or rather club, as if prepared for battle ; but tlie general 
distress had made them unable to purchase whiskey, so 
that every concern fur a breach of the peace was needless. 
Even the disposition to enjoy the accustomed dance seemed 
laid aside,.— so altered were the rustic manners by the 
pressure of penury. 

Arrived in Cork about six, and could not procure a bed 
at any respectable hotel, the town being crowdetl by per- 
sons attending the assizes. It is customaiy on such 
occasions to raise the price of every sort of accommoda- 
tion, for which, however, there appears no necessity, for the 
hotel charges in eveiy part of the country are most exor- 
bitant; and wherever the treatment was the filthiest and 
worst, there I have invariably noticed the charges to be 
the highest. I have been sometimes obliged to stop at 
places where I preferred sleeping on the floor to occupying 
the fo’we/y bed which was prepared for me ; and yet my bill 
at those places was usually greater than at Gresham’s, in 
Dublin, where the accommodation is certainly first rate. 

22d. The pre^rietor of the Chamber of Commerce here 
procured me a bed last night al the house of a shop- 
keeper; and at my wonted hour 1 arose this mornings and 
walked through the city. Visited the market, which ex- 
hibited complicated misery ; it was, in fact, a moving mass 
of rags and dirti sw^iring, obsceneness, and flghting. Two 
women fell out about carrying a basket of vegetables that 
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had been purchased, and tore each others clothes all to 
pieces; they were both streaming with blood, and more 
resembled the idea one would form of furies, than rational 
beings. This incident gave rise to several other battles, in 
which many persons of both sexes appeared to be engaged; 
all were at once umpires and combatants. 

'Walked through some of the lanes, between six and 
seven o’clock, and visited several cabins after the families 
had risen. 1 was desirous of knowing how many persons 
had t^en refuge in those places for the night, but 1 found 
the people very unwilling to gratify my curiosity, and in 
sufiering their fears to be overcome, they intimated their 
eixpectation of a treat” for their civility. The following 
table exhibits a concise view of the result of my inquiries, 
in eleven houses, on this occasion. 


Number 

of 

Houses. 

Number 

of 

Families. 

Persons 

PreBcnt. 

Persons Absent. 

Total 

in 

each House 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


2 

5 

8 

2 


15 


s 

10 

7 


1 

21 



S 

1 



. 4. 



12 

15 


1 

30 

5 


11 

12 




6 


9 

6 

3 


18 



5 

8 





4 

18 j 

11 




9 

1 

2 

4 




10 

3 


7 

3 

2 

19 

11 

5 


12 

5 

2 

■27 

Totai. 

92 

85 

1 

19 

9 

204 


|f the statement of the persons from whom the foregoing 
informatipn was obtained may be credited, those cabins 
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average a population of eighteen and a half to each ; and 
even if they deceived me as to the persons belonging to 
them who were then absent, still those whom I myself num- 
bered give an average of sixteen to each bouse : it should 
lie remarked also, that all these persons were Catholics. I 
iiKjuired in each cabin how many had slept there the pre- 
ceding night, but could only obtain answers from two of 
them, namely, the third and fifth ; the cjuestion appeared to 
alarm and displease all the others : one man observed, I 
suppose you are a Millstreet Peeler (the term applied to 
I>olice-oflicers,) come here to look after some of tlie innocent 
hhitles; but take my honest word for it, 1 have nothing to do 
wiiii it, nor never giifd one of them a maiU& maity nor a bit 
of my blanket.” 

This table is not introduced for the purpose of deter- 
mining an estimate of the whole population ; for I am well 
aware how very difficult it is to arrive at any thing near the 
truth in such an undertaking, that, in fact, correctness is in 
most cases absolutely impracticable. When in the north 
of Ireland, some of my relations gave me the number awl 
names of certain families, to whose houses I afterwards 
went, and put the question ** How many are you in family?’* 
but in no instance was the answer correct, — it was always 
under the actual number. Whatever be the cause of this dis- 
position to represent their fiunilies as being smaller than they 
really are, it is quite certain that it pervades all the lower, 
and even middle classes of die Catholics in every part of the 
country ; and that the poorer orders of Protestants are in- 
fluenced by the same spirit, but in a much less degree.* 

* Cork is the largest county in Ireland ; containing an area of S990 
square miles, and SS&i persons to each mile : total population of the 
county 772 , 915 , of whom 736,110 are Catholics. The city of Cork 

contains 122,970 inhabitants, of whom 102,475 profess the Catholic 
religion. 
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1 IkuI visited Cork in January, J817, since which time, 
it a|)pcars greatly altered, and altered tor the worse : several 
houses have l»een added, the population has w'oiidertiilly 
increased, and distress has more than kept pace with them 
Imth. Walking through the town, I met a highly valued 
old friend, whom I had not seen for several years; he 
invited me to his house in the country ; I explained to him 
that the sole object of my visit to Cork was to sec the peo- 
})1c, and gain correct infbrniation on that and other points. 
He promised to assist my views respecting both, and we 
drove out of town in the afternoon. 

S+th. My friend, having a yacht, invited me to have a 
sail through the harbour at Cove, and along a part of the 
coast. We visited the Surjn-ixe, a frigate fitted up Ibr a 
convict depot, anti afterwards a convict ship, called the 
Countess of Harcourt, about to proceed to New Soutli 
Wales with male convicts. Her complement of prisoners 
had nearly arrived, and the judicious arrangements of the 
surgeon-superintendent, Dr. Armstrong, bad already pro- 
duced regularity : Utey were all as tractable as sheep ; many 
of them were even quite cheerful. They might W'cll l>o 
contented ; — it was a happy change for them. * The con- 
dition of a convict in New South Wales is ten thousand 
times more comfortable than that of a peasant in Ireland, 
— in fact, there can be no comparison between them. 

Having remained with my friend five days, and seen 
nmst places of any interest in the neighbourhood, I deter- 
mined on prosecuting my journey. At seven in the morii- 


- Mr. Higgc, in hh report Ml before jwrlmwr.it in 

1S2«, remarks ; - “ Hte convicts embarked in Irvinttd generally an ive 
in €w iioutb Wmcs m a very hcBlthy state ; and arc fbuiul fo lx? njorc 
ob.xHcnt, and more sensible of kind treatment, during the passage, than 
any other class. 
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iiig t)f‘ the 27th, 1 left Ring, and proceed to CU>rk by water, 
a distance, I believe, of nine miles ; the scenery was replete 
with beauty. The country rises Imldly on both sides, 
giving the idea of a first-rate river winding its majestic 
course through a romatitic glen richly planted, and thickly 
— rather too thickly, indeed, — bestrewed w'ith beautiful 
cottages. 

28th. Part of yesterday and the w'hole of this day have 
been spent in visiting the prisons, of which it is painful to 
speak or to think. In front of the Bridewell there are logs 
of wood, one end placed against the wall and the other 
extending iiiUi the street, by which the building is pre- 
vented from tumbling down, — an event most desirable, 
were the prisoners not to l>e involved in the ruin ; f<)r a 
worse prison cannot exist ; — I mistake, the city gaol 
is wmrse, though not so dilapidated. 

I lere females of all descriptions, young and old, — 
novices in crime and accomplished offenders, are s(][ueezed 
into a room twenty- four feet and a half by twenty-thi'ee 
and a haUi without sleeping room or yard : liere they cook 
and wash, and instruct each other in every thing that is in- 
lamous. The male prisoners are not quite so wretchedly 
off; they have three apartments. The superintendent, the 
Rev. Dr. Quarry, has made great exertion to organize a 
school, and not without success, although the only place 
in which it can be held, is the guard-room among the 
soldiers. A new gaol is being built about a mile out of 
town, which to be a good one. The dietary is, two 

jmunds of best wheaten bread, and tiiree pints of skimmed 
milk a day. 

The county gaol is not quite so bad as the former ; and 
as a considerable addition has been made, on an excellent 
plan, which will soon be ready for the reception of prisoners. 
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it is hoped the manifold evils of the former can now lie 
avoided. I had an opportunity of conversing with Robert 
Costello, and the celebrated Captain Rocky Walter Fitz- 
maurice ; both under sentence for the abduction of a young 
lady, to which, it appears, they were instigated by a monster 
named Brown, who has yet escaped the hands of justice. 
A school has been established here for several months, and 
has produced much good ; many have learned to spell and 
read who previously understood nothing but Irish. The 
very liberal arrangements that have been made for the 
erection of prisons, give strong ground to hope that 
something like prison discipline may at last be introduced. 

It would be uncandid to leave Cork without offering a 
justly-merited tribute of admiration to the talents and 
address of some of its cooksy as well as tlie magnidceuC 
spirit manifested by certain citizens who encourage them. 
I remember, the last time I was in Calcutta, to have heard 
the extravagance of a gentleman greatly spoken ofj who 
had a pie made of the roes of six hundred mangoe fish, 
which were said to have cost a rupee each. What an ex- 
alted idea would nut our Asiatic friends entertain of a place, 
where a certain dish costs upwards of J^^ty thousand potituls F 
There is one preparing, not far from* Cork, which has 
already cost more than forty thousand pounds, and will 
reach sixty thousand pounds, by the time it is ready for 
use. I have seen this huge pie, and walk^ round it: its 
walls, or partitions, are numerous, curiously formed, and 
cannot fail to answer some of tlie .purposes for which they 
were designed ; a single one of fnem is said to have cost 
twenty tbousand pounds ; the material of which it is formed 
was manufoctured under the superintendence of a great 
grandson of Esculapiusy who sold a good share of the spice 
with which this enormous dish is so hi|^ly seasoned. How 
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i^Iightful to have a finger in such a pie ! — There must 
■rely be sweet picking on some of the bones ! 

29th. Secured a place yesterday on the Tralee Mail- 
oach, and set out this morning at an early hour. When 
76 had proceeded about a mile, one of the springs gave 
7ay, which obliged us to wait until the coachman returned 
p Cork and brought a smith to repair it. A very few 
ailes to the westward of Cork, the country wears a rugged 
ace, is badly cultivated, and exhibits a frightful population. 
Breakfasted at a little town called Macroom, which had 
tieen the theatre of distress, discontent, and disturbance 
last winter; the number of beggars that surrounded the 
L'oach, <Iuring this short time, exceeded any thing 1 had 
before seen. Men and women of all ages stood in a throng; 
die moving appeal of the females, contrasted witUthe silent, 
haggard aspect of the men, filled the breast with horror 
and compassion. Amidst all their wretchedness, tliesc 
! lardy tenants of the hills seemed to feel deeply tlie debase- 
ment of poverty ; each man carried a stick, an accustomed 
:onipanion, which had given occasional importance, perhaps, 
11 the day of comparative comfort, among rivals at the fair 
ir market ; and even now it seemed an object as cherished 
as their last remaining strip of clothing. 

Just before the coach started, two soldiers came up. 
They appeared to engage strongly the attention of the 
'agged crowd that stood requesting charitable reliefi One 
if these, tossing tlie tattered great coat he wore, off* the 
ipper part of his ami where it hung upon his shoulders, 
said : ’Tisn’t long, Emund, since them fellows wouldn’t 

ilourish about here in that way.” “ No,” said his com- 
panion, “ you may say that; and if they’re wise:, they 
wont stay here long.” A third exclaimed, “ They’re all 
blood-suckers, and have no call here.” Many others 



imitLertHl something in Irish, luul all appoarod to unite in 
execrating tiie unoileiKling soldiers. 

Stopped a few minutes in Millstrect, where the beggars 
were as nunierons as at Macrooin, and looked, if possible, 
even worse : a great proportion of tlicm were either blind 
or pretended to be so. The country still badly cultivated, 
and wearing a desolate appearance ; the cabins excessively 
wretched. Met a great many little farmers driving their 
stunted horses with back- loads of butter, tliree casks each, 
to the Cork market. In this way, almost all the butter 
made in Kerry is conveyed to Cork, each horse carrying 
about three hundred weight, — a distance sometimes of 
more than a hundred miles. 

Arrived in Killarney about three in the afternoon, anil 
hearing tlint Dr.. El rington. Bishop of Limerick, had ar- 
rived for the purpose of holding a visitation, and was then 
in the church, I went thither. Several very interesting 
facts were elicited, which, were I here to detail, might 
have the appearance of invidiousness. An extraordinary 
anecdote, related by the Hcv. Dean Bond, may be per- 
mitted. The reverend gentleman stilted, that in the parish 
of Bntsna there is not a single Protestant, and only one 
individual who can speak English. He also stated, that, 
in the year 179.5, Admiral Moriaty interested himself to 
get a church erected. When it was finished, which hap- 
pened to be on a Saturday, the key was given to the cler- 
gyman, with a request that he would go the following day, 
and read the service if he found any one there. He went ac- 
cordingly, and could find neitlier people to preach to, nor 
church to preach in. The Catliolics, he said, had pulled 
it down, and in one night carried it all away ! 

The visitation terminated before five, and most of the 
clergymen dined with the bishop ; a small party, however. 
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flined at the hotel, where I was one. Desirous of gaining 
local information from such good sources, 1 put some ge- 
neral questions, which introduced a conversation, in which 
the state of the country, and the condition of the people 
were discussed. The distress of the poor, and inability 
to procure emploj^ment, were admitted by everj' one ; but 
the ignorance and superstitions of the lower orders were 
urged with pertinacity, and the natvrul character of the 
Irish was represented in colours somewhat darker than I 
thought it deserved. 

A circumstance of a trivial nature occurred, which for 
the moment tended to remove all difference of opinion. A 
poor fruit woman came into the room, and offered “ Kerry 
pippins” for sale, declaring, “ there isn’t betther in the 
known woti." None of us seemed inclined to part with 
our money. “ They’re only a jfipix’nny a dozen, plnse 
your honour: I’ll give you a baker’s dozen for a ffppenny, 
and God knows I want it ; fur my husband hasn’t a bit of 
work this six long weeks.” She praised her “ Kerry 
pippins” so loudly, and solicited for “ a one fippenny” so 
earnestly, that the Rev. Mr. Mattliews could not refrain 
from purchasing. He took a dozen at the price demanded, 
laid down the money, and the j)oor woman departed highly 
thankful. The apples did not realize the high character 
she had given of them ; we all had partaken of them, and 
all taxed her with untruth. “ There is nothing truth or 
honesty in one of them” was just uttered, when the fruit- 
woman again made her appearance, quite out of breath. 
She exclaimed,- “ O Sir, you g/ij’d me a guinea.” Mr. 
Matthews replied I could not have given you a guinea, 
for 1 hiid no gold in my pocket.” She insisted on it, and 
stepping to the table, laid it down. It was twilight at the 
time, but a candle happening to be brought in, the reverend 

T 
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geiitleniaii exclaimed : “ It is certainly hall-a-guinen; 1 
have had it a great many years, bnt did not know it was 
in my pocket: I cannot imagine how it Ciime to be there." 
A gentleman present drily observed, “ There is something 
thsit strongly rt'scttihlcs lionesty in that poor woman’s be- 
haviour.” 

tJOth. Rose at four, and walked directly towards the 
lakes. Early as was the hour, I was pestered with poor 
follows offering themselves as guides; I accepted the ser- 
vices ot‘ one, and was attended by five others, each striving 
to do something for me that mighi entitle him to a trifle. 
I njturned at nine, a gootl deal iatigiied. Having some 
doubts whether I had not misunderstood the anecdt)te re- 
lated yesterday to the bishop by the Rev. Heaii Bond, I 
had an opportunity this morning of being fully satisfied, as 
I was so fortunate as to meet him and a great many other 
clergymen at breakfast. He told it again, and in the very 
words as I had written it down. 

I had made some inquiry about the apple-woman who 
returned the hnlf-guinea la.st night, and lijund the story 
she told about her husband being t)Ut of work, perfectly 
correct: she happened to be in the house at the time, and 
I spoke to her on the subject. She declared tliat she could 
not keep the money, and be happy. “ The priest,” said 
she, “would do nothing for me, and God would not for- 
give me ; I am a hundrcil times |iappier than if I did keep 
it.” The poor soul seemed perfectly delighted with some- 
thing 1 said expressive of approbation or praise. 

I was favtnired this feir^oon with an opportunity of 
looking over tho iii^unts . of the committee for the distri- 
bution of charity ;* they appeared to be kept with great 
regularity, but many of the poor are complaining that they 
have not been impartially treated. It would be quite im- 
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possible to please all. In the course of conversation after 
dinner yesterday, the Rev. Mr. Dowling represented the 
state of the peasantry in his part of the country, (Caher- 
civeen) in a manner so interesting, at the same time politely 
offering me an invitation, that I fletermined to accompany 
him, and a little after four \va set out. 

The first thing that struck me, as we passed through the 
country, was seeing great quantities oi’ ])ola toe-ground 
turned up; whole Aelds arc dug out, and but linv are un- 
touched. After leaving the town of Killaruey, and getting 
beyond the lakes, the coimtry puls on a wild appearance, 
being healhy, ilcslitnte of wofwl, and very badly and spar- 
ingly cultivated; — iJie cattle and sheej) lean and diininn- 
live. About s(‘ven arrived in a village, called Killorglan, 
which, for dirt and dreariness, may vie with any inhabited 
place in the universe: here wc were to remain for the 
night. 

All old black oak chest was opened, and some tea-cups 
with other splciidcnirs” of the kind were taken out, 
which, 1 limey, lixul not seen day-liglit for many months. 
Oiir landlady observed, I washed them well, but PIl 
wash them again, il'you like.’’ — 7W/ was brought to us 
ready made. Had there been a blacktliorii hedge, or any 
hedge or shrub in the neighboiiriiood, I could have readily 
believed that our tea” had grown there. After this feast, 
one bed w\as prepared lor Mr. Dowlijig and me. It is a 
common thing, in this country, Ibr two travellers, even of 
respectability, to sleep together; on this occasion I pre- 
ferred the floor, and never did 1 sleep more soundly. 

31st. Had a long walk before breakfast. This repast 
consisted of eggs, tea, and toast; the first were fresh and 
could not be dirty ; the others were the best the plate 
could afford. Left this hotel at nine, and travelled twenty- 

T 2 
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one miles over a bad road, which is the first I have seen 
in Ireland. I think It physically impossible for human 
beinjrs to exist in a worse plight than are most of those in 
1 saw to-day. Some of them had commenced digging 
their potatoes, almost as soon as the bulb was formed ; 
and now almost every little garden, the cotter’s sole estate, 
is exhausted, — the winter’s hope has vanished; want stares 
them in the face; — their emaciated bodies are uncovered; 
and nothing can be earned in the way of employment. 
Surely this is consummate misery ! Can imagination pic- 
ture any thing more ? 

Amidst St) much poverty I was surprised to meet so few 
beggars, but a jittle reflection explained tlie cause. So 
prevalent is distress, that mendicants might go into twenty 
cabins, and there get mstliing but condolence : they, there- 
fore, spaie themselves the trouble and fatigue of travelling 
about the country f I #r nothing; their common phrase is, 
‘‘One nui v as well sit. idle as work ulle/’ Wheneverwe j^assed 
a cabin, the number of ragged lemales, and children 
frequently stark naked, w^lio ran after us for miles asking 
charity, too plainly <!enionstrated the heart-rending calamity 
that has oversi)read tlie country. 

Mr. Oow’ling a])pcared to be kiiow^n to every person as 
we passed. Great is umbers came to complain to him that 
they had made rejieated applications for relief from the 
charity, and iiad spent many days in vain expectations on 
that account. One man shewed a summons issued against 
him because he complained of the partial manner in which 
he had been treated a few days before. We w.ere overtaken 
on the road by a gentleman named Blennerhasset, a landed 
proprietor in that neighbourhood, who stated that the 
complaints of his tenants with respect to the dikribution of 
the charity were very numerous. 
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Arrived at the glebe-house, Caher-civeeii, about three 
o’clock. Jieing perfectly a stranger in this part of the 
country, I was astonished to hear that in the course of the 
evening several persons had come for the purpose of speak- 
ing to me. They were all desirt>iis of making complaints 
relative to the distribution of the charltablo iViiid, with 
which I assured them I had nothing whatever to do : they 
manifested much disappointment, and even went away with 
evident reluctance and discontent. 

1st. Had an opportiiiiily, as usual, of seeing sonjcthing 
of the country before breakfast, which diilers in no respect 
from that spoken of3esterday; poverty and nakedness 
apply eqnall}- to land and people. Went to clnirch this 
forenoon, and numbered the congregation very easily. 
There were seven persons altogether, including the clergy- 
man's wife, two children, and myself. Close to the church 
is a Catholic chapel, which I observed could not contain 
above one-third of those who assembled in the morning to 
worship : there is one much more capacious being built in 
in the neighbourhood.* After mass, the number that 
crowded round Mr. Dowling’s house to make complaints 
res})ecting the charily, was quite amazing. I rcj)eatedly 
assured them that I w'as only travelling for rny private 
gratification, and had no concern with |)ublic affairs ; but 
theirclaniour grew louder ; and Mr. Dowling siiggesU^d the 
propriety of hearing the representations of a few of them 
the following day, to w^hich I consented ; and they went 
away with as much apparent delight as if their grievances, 
whether real or imaginary, had been already redressed. 

* In point of comparison Kerry is the fourth county in Ireland : it 
contains square miles, and is computed at 14,7. souls to the square 
mile; the total population is /2Sji,l09, of whom. 249,483 are of the 
Catholic persuasion. 

T ri 
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iSevural usttureci uit; that tiie charity uiitincui had been ke|>t mi 
long, and so little utteutioii had been paid to its preservation, 
tliut it was damaged and unfit for use. 1 A\’eiit this evening 
to ascertain the {'act, and found the assertion wholly ground- 
less, — the oatmeal is as good as neetl be. It is a thousand 
times better juiapted to tiie use for which it is inteiuled, 
than is tin.! house it is sloweil in, which iia))pens to be the 
prison, and is nearly as bad a one as can be fbund in the 
country. 

2d. At an early hour this uua iiinga crowd assetiiiilcd in 
front of Mr. Dowling’s iiouse, and after breakihst a few 
were admitted. The rejiresentations of these }»ersons were 
unanimous in .substance, iiut lest what they ativanced should 
lose any jiart of its importance, Mr. Dowling, wiio is a 
magistrate, examined them severally upon oath, w'hich they 
voluntarily took -as they came ibrward. 'I'liey stated, that 
through tlie pressure til' severe w;mt they were compelled 
to dig up their pot does at times when it w’as physically 
impossible they could do so with any benefit, but ratiier 
witli a ruinous waste of that resource in future wants; and 
that many of them with luiuieruus iiunilies iiad to subsist 
ou even that miserable and worse than sc<mty supply for an 
alinost incredible length of time; — iliat when the charitable 
distribution took place, they receiveil occasioiiiil relief in 
return for tlaily work, at retlnced wages ; but that the re- 
lief. so extended w'us virtually only about one hall’ the 
amount of the order obtained from the distributors : — some 
declared, in the same solemn manner, that tliey were re- 
fused either provisions or work, whilst both were afforded 
to other persons like themselves, who ivere more fortunate 
in obtaining relief: — but all their declarations bore upon 
one point, namely, that they had not ex)>ci'iencetl relief to 
that extent, nor with that wholesome impartiality which the 
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subscribers must have had iu conteinplation. As this in- 
formation iiivolvt^s some delicacy, though much of public 
interest, I have given the matter thus sumnirn'ilj’, leaving 
the motives or nicrils of the proceeding as it; stood between 
the parties concerned. 

While these iiujuiries were going on a gentleman came 
in, Captain Merrt^lh revetnie srirv<*yor of the island of 
\ alcnciiu and in the course c>f conversation stated th^t he 
had subscribed three p<»und.s tovvanls a fund to provide ibr 
the poor ; and when potatoes arrived for that jnirpose, he. 
luid recommended one man as a fit object for relief, but he 
was refiis<‘d ; for whicli rcjason he w’onld not again subject 
himself to a similar humiliation. This gentleman gives it 
as his opinion, that, from the? manner of distributing the 
provision, it woidd have been much better had none at all 
ever arrived in that fmrt of the country, and that the poor 
will be wT>rse off‘next year. As many were driven to shift 
for themselves, and subsist on herbs and w^eeds, he thinks 
others might perhaps have done so too : whereas by con- 
stantly attending in hope of getting relief, many lost their 
time, and w^ere obliged, after all, to return to to their cheer- 
less homes, and embrace their wretched families with tears, 
all the solace left tliem. Without money, he further 
observes, they could seldom obtain any thing, be thtnr 
wants ever so urgent. 

Ill the course of the forenoon, Mr. Spotswood, a magis- 
trate for Valencia, came in, and remarked that most of 
his tenants had been refused relief; that many of them 
have made affidavits of the fact before him ; and that he 
himself would have very little hesitation in swearing that 
every one of them is true, as he knows the persons by 
whom tliey were made, and never suffered any one of 
them to make an affidavit without carefully examining him 

r I 
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on the subject. About this time one of the persons who 
came forward with their complaints^ and whose appearance 
was somcwdiat superior to the others, prothiced a large 
bundle of papers purporting to be affitlavits, which on 
examination appeared to haive been sworn before the 
Rev. Michael l>owling, and .John 8potswood, Kscj. ; these 
documents were accompanied by a written paper, now in 
my possession, of which the following is a ctapy ; 

“ Affidavits, by different individuals comphiiniiig of 
having received none, or not a due proportion of the 
charity provisions imported by the I^ondon Committee for 
the relief of the Irish poor. 


Affidavits. 


“ 111 tlie parish of Valencia - - - 109 

" Killinane - - - - 49 

Prior - - - - 70 

— Clenbegh - - - - 73 

- Cahir - - _ _ 48 

■ l^romid - - - - 32 

— — — Killermulagh - - - 11 

The number given Mr. Warniingtoii to 

lay before the London Committee - - 5 84 

'Potal - - _ 4Y6 ’* 


Had 1 remained here some time longer, and been dis- 
posed to seek: for information avouched in this manner, 
I could have collected materials for a volume. Some 
statements relative to smuggling are reserved for another 
place. This happening to be the fair-day in the little 
town of Cahcri'ci'Veen, I went to see the country people 
assembled; and never did 1 see a village fair so" crowded. 
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There were a good many black cattle and sheep, both of 
a diminutive growth ; but 1 was iutbrnied there were no 
buyers. I saw a heifer, a year and a half old, disposed of. 
for nine shillings, and that in payment of an old debt: 1 
saw', a lamb also several months old, which brought only 
twenty-five pence. Some idea may be formed of the de- 
preciated state of things at this [leriod, from the fact, that 
the Rev. Mr. Dowling receivetl but one pound nine shiU. 
lings, <)ut of tln-ee hundred pounds due and to be paid 
on this very day for account of tithe. 

In the course of the afternoon a battle took place, . in 
which about a do7.eii persons of both sexes were engaged, 
anti mauled one another without the least mercy. One 
man appeared to be an object of generid hostility, and he 
defended himself with wonderful address ; but the prowess 
of a woman vanquishtid him at last. This Amazon took 
off her apron, tind enclosed in it a large angular stone, 
and winding this terrific catapult two or three times round 
her head, she then let fly at the head of her towering an- 
tagonist, still holding the ends of the apron in both her 
hands. The blow brought him to the ground streaming 
with blood ; it was not necessary tf> repeat it ; he lay along 
as senseless as a log. I was not able to learn the cause of 
the quarrel, but was told they were all Catholics. 

Captain Berrell had formerly commanded a merchant- 
ship, and touched at several foreign ports, some of which 
1 had myself visited since his time, which served to bribg 
US: more speedily acquainted. He invited me toaccomr: 
pany -him to Valencia; having accepted his invitation, we. 
departed about seven, and did not arrive till' near ten, tbe^ 
tide being against usi He told me that Mrs. Berrell was ; 
descended irom the luicient' kings of Munster ; and her : 
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that, she only got pottles of charity meal without pay- 
ment. Sworn before me this first day of August, 1822. 

(Signed) « J. SPOTSWOOD. 
(Signed) JOHN WARBURTON, 

“ Rector of Valentia.” 

her 

** Johanna x Driscoi.!./’ 
mark 


(Copy.) 

County of Kerry ^ By John JSpotswooci, Esq., ii ^rinf^istrate 
to wit, j The aflidavit of’ David 

Murphy, of Valentia, in the barony of 
Ivrah, and in said county, Jabourer : 

‘‘ Who came before me this day, and, being duly^ sw<jrn 
on the Holy Evangelists and examined, deposeth, hi.s 
family consists oi\/n)r in number; tliat he has no means to 
support said family cxccjit Ids daily" hire; ll)al the support 
of said family cost luni this present year one poioui fourteen 
$hillinf^s and fhrci fiaIJ'pcncr ; that afb^r consuming said 
sum, he was, through mere want and nece.ssity\ oK ‘^ged to 
commence to dig potatoes on tlic seventh of July; tliat 
since that time he luts dug to the amount of /or/jy spiules of 
potato ground, and that after making sevfjral applications 
f5:)r some part of the charity^ meal, lie got ii one except what 
he paid for, notwitlistanding all his distresses. Sworn 
before me this first day of August, 1822. 

(Signed) ‘‘ J, SPOTSWOOD. 
(Signed) JOHN WARBURTON, 


his 

David x Murphy.” 

mark 


“ Rector of Vulentia.” 


1 shall trespass . on the reader’s patj^Dice with only brie 
more, which was presaiitetl by a person whose appearance 
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indicated the last degree of wretchedness; it runs as 

follows : 

(i i 'V.) 

" County of Kerry By John Sputswood, one of His 

i iVrH]esty*^ ^ the peaci for said 

county* : 

' * iffid- it fjf tJatlierine Connor, iJJa l^^ Cr^h^ , 

o** the i land of Valeiitia, barony of Ivraoly nn* ir* ssilci 
couni' v!ic ca ne heldre me this vlay, *’‘*V 

kSWoku . "iu: HoK i^^vanirelisr.s, dcposeiti am* s;? <> i Ui. ih<>r 
iier Vin ii; eon<<isi^ /re iii .nienhcv r ihrV tJu 'L-ppor^ ot 
' Hid faiMiiy v-<r-: !m;’“ ai':’ pmsont yc;i' sir p mif.ds^ /,) '[( * .u 

Hifi^s (nid fruc 'tier thaf i/ie' r^nusuming ihe enrirt* of 
'1;:U -^rnn foi their support, sIk?* was o)))iged to commence 
digging poliiUX'S on the scvrni/i d.iy of lul) ,, and cpnliji jed 
dig since, and that siie dug scx^ninj-one sjtadrs Irnglh 
and got iio pari of i]h> ilonaiion, except wdiat. she paid for* 
Sworn befwre r»e dr ; tint’fy-first ^ulv. 

Signed) J SfOTSWOOD/^ 

*ii.M 

“ C'athkri>;k X Connor,” 

aark 

At the time I had madt' up my Tuinri *r> accompany 
Mr. Dowling to Cahir, i^ was my intention to cross over 
to Valencia, thenc e to Dingle, and on to Tralee, whither 
my portmanteau had becai forw^anled from Killarney ; but 

♦ “ In Kerry they not measure by the acre, but the spade. They 
reckon, as I am informed, tht' l)rea<lth oi' their potatoe-rid^e, or trench, 
to be an Irish perch, or ten feet and an half ; the length, therefore, 
when 320 perches make an acre, rhej^ measure by the spade length, 
which is five feet and an iialf long twenty of thc^so Irish spades they 
suppose to contain eighteen stone of potatoes, or what they call two 
Kerry pecks, and there are little more than sixty-one score spades in 
f he ^d of 3;90 perrlu^, or one acre.** — GrBttah’'s Speeches. ^ ^ • 
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a heavy swell rolling into the bay, prevented boats from 
passing ; I was on that account compelled to shape ni)' 
course for Cahir. 

4th. Mr, Dowling having offered to accommodate me 
with a hor;^, I set out this morning before five, and 
aiTived at Killorglan by nine, after as miserable a journej- 
as can be imagined. It rainetl heavily, and blew (juite a 
hurricane, by the force of which the horse 1 rode was 
several times blown inb) the ditch. I had some knowledge 
of the entertainment of this place ; I expectetl little conj- 
fort, and was not disjippointed. Although drenched with 
the incessant rain, 1 was obliged to take rny breakfast, 
such a.s it was, in a room without any fire. When I last 
breakfasted here, the contents of an egg happened to be 
let fall upon the oak-table, w'hich still remained in the 
same place, and had assumed the hardness of cement ; I 
have no doubt, from the general state of circumstances, 
that Ji traveller gonig that w'ay some yenrs hence, may 
find it in a high .stiite of ])resorvati<>n. At ten, continued 
my journey across a range of moilerately high mountains, 
during which I encountered more Ijoislerous weather than 
in the early part of the day. At hall-past twelve arrived 
in 'fralee. In the iieighl>ourhood of Cahir and Valencia, 
some of the materials ftii* building, such ns stone, sand, 
and slate, Jire found in abundance, but there is no ap- 
pearance of lime, and tiraher must be imported. 

Having got rid of my w'et clothes, 1 called at tlie house 
of the local inspector of the prison, the Reverend Mr. 
Hurley, but was not fbrturjate enough to find him at home. 

I went alone to the prison, where I was equally unsuc- 
cessful, meeting neither the gaoler nor the principal 
turnkey ; an assistant, however, conducted me through 
the prison. I'his edifice was opened for the reception of 
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prisoners in 1817, and consequeiitJy is nearly new. 1 was 
a good deal surprised to find the num who went round 
with me very eager to draw my attention to every thing 
which he considered a defect, whether in the construction 
or management of the prison ; 1 hn<l generally observed 
persons of this ilescription anxious to gloss over and 
extenuate faults. 

It recjuired very little penetration to discover the defects 
of this [irison, as they lay open to the observation of the 
most superficial obsen'cr, without officiousness 03i the part, 
of any one else. (.Massification, inspection, employment, 
and education, are all in a sfate of deficiency. The day- 
rooms are describeil as being so smoky when a fire is kept 
up, that 1)4) one can remain in them ; I saw one in this 
condition. I’herc being ik> regular place lor cooking, the 
prisoniit's are obligetl t<i cook for themselves the best way 
they can, which is usually at all hours of the day, either to 
suit their habits or convenience, and this keeps the place 
constantly tlirty. The dietary is fen pounds and a-half of 
potatoes, and a quart of skimmed milk a-day, during five 
days each week ; lor the other two days, three jieimyworth 
of best wheaten bread, and a cpiart of milk each day ; 
some of the prisoners showed me their allowance of milk, 
which they coinplaine<? of as being sour ; and there was 
good groiuul for the ccmiplaint, fin- it was quite unfit 
f(>r use. 

lleturning to the hoted, 1 met the under-sheriff^ who 
walked with me to the old gaol, in an apartment of which 
Ifiur lunatics w'ere confined, chained to the wall. They were 
thought too furious to be taken out for tlie purpose of ex- 
ercising either mind or bq^ly, and nothing like employment 
had been tried : it is feared that their convalescence will be 
very, tedious. The Reverend Mr. Hurley called on me ins 
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the evening, and expressed regret that he was not at home 
when 1 came, and signified a wish that I would again visit 
the prison with him the following morning, to which I 
readily agreed. 

5th. Mr. Hurley came shortly after nine; and our first 
visit was to the secretaiy of the central committee, who 
happened to he from home. We next went to the house 
of a merchant, with whom the accounts had been deposited : 
this gentlemen laid them all before us, and took some 
trouble to make me clearly understand the principle on 
which they had been kept. 1 have more than once had 
occasion to express the satisfaction 1 felt at looking over 
accounts of this description ; and, as far as I am capable of 
judging, these have been kept with great accuracy aiul im- 
partiality ; 3 ’et, even lure, several of tlie po«)r are com- 
plaining. 

From this we wi;ut to the gaol, and visited every part of 
it. During our slay a poor woman was brought in, com- 
mitted for stealing threej»ence-wortli of food. Several of 
the female prisoners made importunate anil very impudent 
demands for charity. On looking over a book in which per- 
sons, visiting the gaol, are reipu-.stetl to (>u1 down any re- 
marks that occurs to them, I observed the name “ Thomas 
Spring 11 ICE.” I laving heard; much of that enlightened 
gentleman’s talent and zeal, I was induced to peruse the 
whole of his remarks, which are made at considerable 
length, and in a very masterly manner. The first para- 
graph is so admirably descriptive of the Inaptitude of this 
establishment to its end, that I am tempted to enrich my 
page by giving it a place. 

** It is very much to be fomented, that the very oohsi- 
derable sum which the county gaol of hLerry has cost, 
should have been expended oh a design totally inapplicable 
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\o a large prison : but even il’tbe plan had been an eligible 
i>ne, the scale on wliich it is built is totally inadecjuate to 
tlu^ number of criminals generally committed for trial- 
Seven and eiglit pcrson.s, it appears, are sometimes con- 
lined within a cell, originally intended for one prisoner only, 
'rhere is but one staircase fertile entire prison ; one chnpcJ, 
in which criminals and debtors, males and females, the trietl 
and the untried may communicate together without due 
restraint. It will be found that this intercourse, as well as 
that whic h takes place from the windows of one class and 
the yard of another, must endanger, if it does not defeat the 
successful proceedings in many trials. Thc^ supply of water 
is very ill managed ; it neither affords a mode of cleansing 
the sewers, nor docs it })rovide proper labour for the crimi- 
nals. Tfie beds are of the most dangerous, expensive, and 
objectionable kind, — the want of any descripLion of gaol 
cloathing, or of employment, — these funu.di a list of ob- 
jiiCtion the gaol of Tralee, ns at })resent constituted, 
siieli iis rarely can lie brought against a modern prison.” 

I had the ploasui • <>f meeting tliti physician of the pri- 
son, Dr. O'Connell, '.viiosc polished manners and well-iii- 
formerf mind must inaKc him a great accjuisitioii to the 
society of Tralee. Intending to go on to Tarbevt this 
evening, I had ordcrec^ a gig, which wa^ just announced 
when a letter was prese nted to me, addressed, the 

Inspector of Prisons.” I handc'd it over to Mr. Hurley, 
local inspector, who was then with me ; but alli'r perusing 
it, he observed, Tliis is intended for you, it contains com- 
})laiiits against me.” The pri.soni'rs, orroncMiiisl}^ siijiposing 
lliat I was an in.sjioctor of the gaols, had addressed to me 
certain complaints against Mr. Hurley, who regri^tted ex- 
ceedingly tliat I could not remain another day to gratify 
him with being present at an investigation of those charges. 

\ 
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I had little douht they wore unfijiinded ; for I had noticed, 
the preceding day, something like a hostile or party spirit 
innnifested towards that gentleman, by some of the attentl- 
ants and prisoners. 

I was aware that the local inspector had, on several oc- 
casions, received the thanks of the grand jury ; — had his 
public conduct been less meritorious, it is more than pro- 
bable he would have been a greater favourite with tliose 
amongst whom the complaint originateil : the |)risoners 
appear to be only the tools of others more deeply inlerestotl. 
Mr. Hurley assured mt' that the complainants should be 
heard by comjjctcnt authority, and that a copy of the re- 
port thereon shoidd be forwarded to me.* 

At 2, 1 *. M. I set. out and travelled northward, the coun- 
try varying but little from those parts of Kerry already 
noticed. Was again pursued by chihlreii quite naked, 
many of whom followed two or three miles; the road being 
rugged they were able to vuu as fast as the horse could 
proceed. Travelling for the first thirteen miles was tolera- 
bly well ntanaged ; but after feeding the horse, and cross- 

* The fallowin*^ is n copy of the dotiiinent promised on the above oc- 
casion, an<i which came to lumd si>nic time afterwards* 

“ We. the iiiulersiirnrd n>a«:i*st rates, liavin^ been callechiipon by tlio 
Local Inspector t<» iovestipite ami examine into certain diaries con- 
tained in a letter date*!, * Debtors’ ITall, September 5th, 1822,* addressed 
to the Inspector of Prisons, aiul delivered to a gentleman who had, the 
day before, visited this j^aol, and which, though aiiectitig the character 
and conduct of the gaoler, were evidently iiitimded to injure the Local 
Inspector. Now we have no hesitation in declaring that the Sidd charges 
arc tot;dly unfounded, originating from the most malicious motives, and 
caused by the strict and correct attention to the several duties of his 
office, which the Local Inspector has uniiornil^^ manifested. 

(Higned) JVP( in ticunoY, 
John I5atlman.” 


“ Saturday, Sipiembcr 7th, 
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itisf a Kerry, the animal became restive : the remainder of 
the journey grew tedious anti disagreeable. 1 was stopped 
on the road by a woman of rather decent appearance, who 
P' 'eseiited a paper, and desired me to read it, which I <lid, 
anil fouail it to be a certificate couched in extravagant 
terms in lavoiir of a man whom she stated to be her 1ms- 
IkuuI- She next jn’cscntcd a pen and ink for me to sign 
my name, which I declined, having never before heard of 
the individual : the woman seemed ijiiite astonished at my 
waul of invility, and observed, Every body I meet does 
it, that is a scholar ; what harm will it do you ?” 1 asked 

her how I could certify a thing of which I liad no know- 
ledge whatever; to wliich she replied in an angry tone. 

Better gentlemen nor you has put their names to it, you 
may depend ori’t.” 

At a village called Ballylongford, the servant procured 
another horse to take us four miles, but before we got half 
the distance he set up like tlie former. The person from 
wliOiU he had been iiired was running after us, and as soon 
as he came up the driver immediately began to try what 
effect flogging would have on him, as it had ceased to 
produce any at all upon his horse. The poor man bore 
the first couple of lashes with great patience, but the 
moment another was given, he rushed on the driver, pulled 
him heaxllong out of the gig, and with his own whip returned 
the obligation with compound interest. I was still two 
miles from Tarbert ; it was already dark, and I had fatigued 
myself by walking after the first horse had given up. I 
endeavoured to reconcile the combatants, which the promise 
of a naggin of whiskey easily accomplished : the one took 
rny portmanteau on his shoulder, the other undertook to 
draw the gig, and we all marched on in the best possible 
humour. 


u 2 
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6th. The poor at this place are as little satisfietl with th«* 
charitable distribution as those in any part of Kerry. 
Persons <jf seeming respectability assert w'ith great con- 
fidence, “ that all has not been done that might have been 
done, and that some things have been done from which no 
very great advanttige was tleriveil by the poor.” Many 
agree in thinking, that had no provisions been imported 

it woulil have been a very bad indeetl.” 

At 1 n. M. departed for Limerick b^' water, and was 
much delighted with the scenery. In no part of Kuro|)e 
have I seen a finer river than the Shannon. It is superior 
to the Thames in every respect excejjt in trade, for which 
it is far better situated, and a thousand times more acces- 
sible, as ships of the largest size may sail many miles up 
it in perfect safety, without a pilot. But, alas ! most of 
these advantages are thrown away, — its trade is contempti- 
ble. In consequence of the Court being open for the trial 
of insurgents, and a subscription-ball to be lielil this night, 
there was some difllculty in getting a l>ed. 

7th. Called .ui the Local Inspector ol‘ the city gaol, the 
Rev. Mr. Gubbins, who accompanied me to tliat establish- 
ment. If I say Uu: building is old, it is almost unnecessary 
to add that the gaol is bad, for I have nowhere .seen an 
old one constructcil on a good plan. In this, classification, 
inspection, employment, and instruction ai'e all wanting: 
it is, moreover, badly ventilated, and excessively glotJiny. 
The keeper does not reside in the prison, which must add 
to its numerous tlisad vantages. The dietary is, a pint of 
coarse oatmeal, a quart of new milk, and a twopenny loaf 
a day: .some of the loaves were weighed before me, and 
they secmetl to average one pound three ounces. This 
prison might be made tolerable by adding to it the old 
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county which adjoins it, and is not at present used 

ti)r any piirj)ose. 

hVom this I proceeded to the new county gaol, an ex- 
tensive building, constructed on an excellent plan. Clas- 
sification and inspection are here perfect; but cinployineiit 
and instruction appear to l>e as yet deficient. As, however, 
it lias not been long occupied, it may be Ihirly presumed 
that its discipline wall Vie greatly improved. Females have 
nothing to engage their attention, or wherewith lo employ 
their lime, except Avashing; and the males have only to 
work at a jmni]) for a short time, and raise a small c|uantity 
of water. Hopes are entertained that a stej>phig-wheel 
wall be introduced shortly, wdiich will be of infinite value 
to the county. 

As spinning and the maniitacture of linen are but little 
understood in this ])art of the country, would it not be worth 
w'hile to employ a well-conducted elderly w^oinan to teach 
the females to spin, and work at their needle ? A similar 
system might be ado}>ted for the men. If some looms were 
ert^ctecl, and a competent person provided to instruct them 
in weaving, the 'yarn spun by the females could be coii- 
verletl into linen, which would l)e some saving to tha 
county ; and iniiny of the persons, thus instructed, would 
be enabled afterwards to earn an honest livelihood. Some 
objection appears to lie against allowdng the prisoners clean 
sheets only once a month, and suflering the dirty ones to 
remain unwashed soinelinics a month longer. There is no 
pt)int of view in which this practice can aj^pear beneficial. 

The tiictary is, seven ounces of oatmeal made into a 
quart of stirabout, which is eaten lor breakfast with a pint 
of new milk; three pounds and a half of potatoes, and a 
pint of sour milk lor tlinner; this allowance is, in iny opi- 
nion, by no means suflicient: the milk, moreover, is often 

I 3 
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bud and unwholesome. Mr. Sands, the local insiwctor, hatl 
very jtroperly noted tliesc circumstances in his jounnil, and 
represented them to tlie manac;injL' committee, but no alter- 
ation lias yet been made. Tiiese remarks are thrown out 
with great deference ; the committee who direct the concerns 
of the prison have manifested great zeal in their attention 
to the interests of humanity; their regulations are most 
judicious, but they are not quite com}ilete : very little more 
w’ill make the county of Limerick gaol inferior to none in 
Europe. 

Visited the house of industry, w'liich gives shelter and 
sustenance to not less than three hundred and eighty -three 
individuals who would be entirely destitute, and many of 
whom would perish without such an asylum. Its inmates 
consist of ninety-eiglit poor women, and foj*ty-three men ; 
ninety-five girls, and eighty-nine boys ; ami fifty-eight lu- 
natics, of whom forty are females, ami eighteen are males : 
this disproportion of the sexes is remarkable. I saw the 
children at school, many of them have made wonderful 
progress lor tlu ir 5'ears. The walls are hung round with 
boards, on which psalms and elementary lessons liad for- 
merly been pasted, but they are now worn olf or quite ille- 
gible ; they have not been renewctl for seven 3’ears. 

One of tlie lunatics, Joseph Boucher, appeartsd to be 
very ill of a bowel complaint, under which he has laboured 
for three weeks ; the attendants slate, that he has not been 
seen ly any medical man for the last four days Can this 
be possible ? It is much to be regretted that so excellent 
an institution should not have the advantage of a commo- 
dious house. The directors and attendants appear to dis- 
charge their several duties with great fidelity. I have not 
seen better order or more respectful behaviour any whei e. 

I went into several houses in I.imerick, and found the 
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population greatly beyonti any tliing 1 could luivo imagined, 
"^riirce tainilies often occu})}^ one j'oorn, and forty-three or 
more persoirs one Iious**. I numbered thirty-one in a house 
between two and tliree‘ in the afternoon ; ami there was a 
room containing two families more, to which J was not ad- 
niitted. It is hardly necessary to say that all these places 
presented a very wretched ap})earance ; but such siglils have 
now become familiar, and produce but faint impressions on 
the mind, compared with what they did at first. 

Since my arrival in this |>art of the country, I have heard 
so much said by every class t)f persons in praise of a certain 
geiith^man, a landetl proprietor, wlio constantly resides on 
his estate, that 1 am induced to inentioii him, in the liopc 
dial some others, by emulaiing his cxmiiple, may also se- 
cure, wliile living, tlie allections of the poor, a tremendous 
majority in Irelaiul, and leave to posterity a venerable me- 
mory. The name of this respected gentleman is John 
WAUuKit. llis tenants are said to have lived in compara- 
tive luxury amidst the late widely sj>read ravages of famine 
and disease. They required no part of the bounty so cha- 
ritably contributed by generous Englishmen; nor would he 
suller a road to be made through his estate W'ith the charity 
money. It seems something like a libel on the country thus 
to distinguish an individual who does no more tlian his 
duty. There may be many others who do so with equal 
zeal ; — I have no doubt tliere are thousands, — but I was 
not rorluiiatc enough to be present when any of them 
were spoken of in terms of such enthusiastic allection as cha- 
racterized the eulogy on the ^i^lues of Mr. Waller. The 
means liy which this enviable popularity lias been acquired 
are extremely simple: he wisely ulcntifies his ow'n interest 
wilh that of his tenants, being fully jiersiiaded that they 
must stand or fall together. 


t; 1 
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8th. At nine A. w., set out ior Nunagli. About tlirci: 
miles ivoni L.imerick, there were two carts with timlKir 
staiuling in the road, close to a bridge at the loot of a hill. 
As we descended tlie hill, the ctaicli-horses took fright and 
could not be restrained ; there was just room to pass tlie 
first cart, but not the second ; the horses were gallo})ing at 
full speed; the projecting end of the timber was on a line 
with tlie pier of the bridge ; the coach struck against both 
at the same instant. The shock threw the driver before the 
heatis of the leaders, a distance of at least eighteen h <;t : I 
was sitting on the box beside him, and, foreseeing tin; acci- 
dent, held on firmly. The coaeh was brtiken, but not one 
in or on it sustained the least injury. 

As the timber carts were the cause of the accident, we 
all blamed their drivers, but found, on inrpiiry, they could 
not help it. They had left Limerick at ilay-light, and pro- 
ceeded about a couple <»f miles, when several fellows who 
hail been concealed behind a heilge, jumped on the road, 
and fell ujiini them with bluilgeons, and beat them most 
unmercifidly. 1 went to a public-house whither they had 
been carrieil, and found them sadly ubiused. One had two 
contused wounds, which laid the skull bare lor an extent 
of nearly three inches. This poor fellow was in a comatose 
state, and exhibited all the symptoms of ajioplexy, but be- 
came sensible after losing a considerable quantity of blood. 
The head of the other was greatly contused, and he had 
sustained other bodily injury, by which he declared and 
swore, “ I’ve bled above a bushel^ and am sure there isn’t 
another c]uart in my whole carcage, if you would squeeze 
me in a smith’s vice.” 

.While endeavouring to administer such remedies as the 
place iiflurded, a magistrate of the name of Crampton ur- 
rived, and in his cure I leil the ill-treated fellows. As to 
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ihe cause of the outrage, nothing satisfactory could be 
learned. Some stated tiint these men, having seen a party 
of fellows assembled under suspicious circumstances some 
time before, hatl spoken of it unguardedly, and that the 
pi*e3ent chastisement was “ only a bit of a hint to keep 
them from blabbing the next time.” Whether this sage 
remark originated in fact or mere surmise I know not. 
In consequence of the accident, we did not arrive in Ncnagh 
till half past one. 

Jt woultl be dilTicult to point out a finer piece of road 
than that from Limerick to Kenagh, twenty-four miles ; 
then; is scarcely a hill in it, and for miles it is perfectly 
straight. The country, indeed, exhibits a cheerless ap- 
pearance, being badly and scantily cultivated ; the hetlges 
lew, and scarely any trees. Two or three niiles from 
Limerick, on the left, is Mount Shannon, the seat of the 
Karl of Clare, which is seen to great advmitage, as con- 
trasted with the nakedness of the surrounding country. A 
tew miles further, on the same side, is Castleconnell, by far 
the handsomest village I have seen in tlie south. I'lie 
Shannon is here expanded into a fine sheet ; the neighbour- 
hood is tolerably well wooded ; the houses being all white- 
washed, give an idea of comfort that strongly reminds 
one of Down or Antrim ; and tlie idea gains strength from 
a little bleachgrecn, the first 1 have seen in Munster. 

The county of Limerick is better adapted for the growtli 
of corn than any other, 1 believe, in the kingdom, and 
large quantities are raised in it even now ; but if certain 
checks on industry were taken offi Uie quantity would be 
enormous. Thousands of jioor, who are pining in idleness, 
would then be employed in raising food for their stajlpirig 
families, and cultivating those extensive tracts of country. 
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over which cows and siiecp are now' thinly scatt<rre<l, or 
which lie eulii dy nefflecletl. * 

Having got a gig I i)rocceded to the northward about 
seven inilesj anti called on two gentlemen to whom I had 
introductions. One of them, Mr. Fitzgeraltl, a landed pro- 
jirictor in both Tippcrai’y and Keriy. From this gentle- 
man 1 was desirous of obtaining inlbrination as to the state 
of rents, ami intjuiretl whether he did not think they 
should be greatly leduced. He agreetl with me fully that 
they should, and that unless a reduction do tiike place, 
landlords will very shortly tret no rents at all. “ ]'’or mv 
own part,” said he, “ so I'ar from gi:tting rent, I have been 
obligetl to support my tenants this year, else many of them 
must have starved.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s connection witli the South ajipcars to 
have brought him well acquainted with the sentiments of 
the people. Tithe exactions, he says, are the exhaustless 
source, whence spring nine-tentljs of all the evils untler 
which Ireland is groaning; that the ingenuity of man can 
tlevise no cfficien- remedy, while this oppressive millstone 
is left to hang round the neck ol’ the poor, and to repress 
all their industriou.s eirorts. It is not the poor alone of 
this or that persuasion of religion who are discontented : 
he stiites that the system is etjually hated by every sect and 
class of the people. That this is really the .state of the 
case is fully corj'oboratcd by my own ub.sorvations in every 
part of the country. In the evening returneil to Nenagh. 

* The county of Limerii k ranks nintli on the scale, and contains 
104.5 square inile.s; its total population, .at to the square mile, is 
equal, to 240',.5.5!), of whom ‘.1'12,.'J20 are Catholics. The pt»pulatiori of 
the CTiy of Limerick is estimated at 92,.'567, of whom s.‘5,l.'5l profess 
the Catholic religion. 
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Olli. Visited the Hridowell: in this place criminals of 
eveiy d(\scriptioii arc associateih There is a chamber 
called a day-room, j)i*ovidcd with a. large winviow commu- 
nicating witli the street. The prison is situated beneath 
the session s-lio use, and its state is anv thiij.g but clean. 
.Several of tlie |)risoners complain that they are obliged to 
lie on the bare boards, some of the cells being entirely 
destitute of bed and bediliiig; yet this, bard as it is, is 
infinitely better tlian the piles of filth, called beds, in the 
sleeping places. 

I waitetl on one ol' the magistrate.?, Mr. O’Meara, to 
inquire whether beds and bedding could be procured, to 
which he replied in the negative; and further observed, 
that Mr. I lolmes, the proprietor of the town of Nenagh, 
represcntcHl the case to the gnind jury last assizes, and that 
they would not jn’esent any tiling for it. There is one 
yard, both incommodious and insecure; if any exerci.se be 
permitted in it, all the prisoners ol" course associate; but 
T fancy it is not often used. The key was covered with 
rust, and ojtened the lock witli difficulty ; hence I pic.sumc 
it is not often culled for. 'rhe dietary allowance is .similar 
to that which obtains in the county gaol, the merits of which 
have been already sketched, — five-pence worth of breatl a 
day. Tile prisoners’ appetites are expected to act like baro- 
meters, and keep pace w'ith the rise ami fall of the markets. 

At noon left Nenagh, and returned to Limerick. Cfdled 
on the secretary to the Central Committee, the Rev. Mr. 
Pinkerton, who showetl me the manner in w'hich tlie ac- 
counts of the charity had lieeii ke})t, and explained the 
principle on which tlie distribution liad been conducted : 
tliey both appeared admirable. All relief from the charity 
ceased this morning ; still many j)oor creatures are nearly 
as ill olF now as they were the first day it was opened. 
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Tlierc are crowds of poor, ragged and hungry, who can 
obtain no employment. What are they to do? 

Four deluded wretches have expiatetl their olTences this 
morning. No reflecting man, whose mind is not wickedly 
perverted, can question the necessity of restraining the 
wild career of such men ; but whether extirpation be the 
best and only remedy that can be applied to such evils is, 
to say the least of it, not quite so evident. I’liose unfor- 
tunate beings, regarding themselves as martyrs to a go«xl 
cause, not only met death with indiflference, but embraced 
it with frenzied ai'dour. “ We arc only a branch off the 
tree ; there are plenty left to do the business,” said they, 
while standing on the awful threshold of eternity. Happy 
for the countrj' had these evil-starred nien carried their 
dangerous sentiments to the grave ; but there is too much 
reason to fear they have beqticathed them to sympathizing 
companions, who arc but little disposed to pul the candle 
under a bushel. 

10th. Waited on the llev. Mr. Pinkerton .again this 
inoriiing, and luul a long conversation with him relative to 
the country, on the state of which he apjiears to be well- 
informed. A meeting of the committee having been ap- 
pointctl for this day, he verj’ politely invited me to accom- 
pany him th idler, and I accepted the invitation. I had 
the honour of meeting the bishop, J)r. Elrington, who 
manifested a desire to promote the object of my inquiries, 
for which I feel sincerely obliged. '^I'he state of the coun- 
try appeared to excite in his lordship the liveliest interest ; 
he has no doubt that the poor will be as badly circum- 
stanced next year as they have ever been. The behaviour 
of the unhappy men who suffered the preceding day, 
coupled w’ith his very extensive knowledge of the country, 
struck him as strongly portentous of future mischief 'I'he 
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f-tJiiversation was deeply interesting, l)iit being engaged to 
proceed to Ennis by the mail, I was compelled must re- 
iiittnntly to depart. Ilis lordship hatl already told me of 
the distress felt by the clergy ; he now repeated with pe- 
culiar emphasis, “ 1 beg to impress it on you, that the 
clergy can get nothing whatever.” 

It is impossible I’or anj' man who values the welfare of 
this country, and the cause of religion, to contemplate 
such a state of things with indillerence. The fact alone is 
alarming, and if the circumstances in which it originates 
be duly weighed, the necessity of aj)i>lying some ellicient 
reme«ly will appear of vital importance to the wellbeing 
of the state : — wj? populL 

isevcral parts of the road to Ennis are bad, and a great 
deal ol' the country is rugged and uncultivated ; in many 
places the surface is so completely covered with stones, 
(limestone, it appeared,) that a single blade of grass is not 
sustained. 'I’here is, however, a great deal of good pas- 
ture land ; some of the finest sheej). I ever saw are here. 
The road passes through the estate of Sir Edward O’Brien 
a considerable way ; and about seventeen miles from Li- 
merick, his splendid mansion is seen from the road, but 
not to advantage. 1 believe Sir Edward is the most ex- 
tensive farmer in Ireland. 

Arrived in Ennis shortly after five, just as a committee 
of ladies was breaking up. This meeting was called at 
the request of Lady O’Brien, for the purjrose of making 
arrangements to benefit the poor. The exertions of Lady 
O’Brien to alleviate the sorrows of the distressed, appear 
to have been zealous, unremitting, and highly efheient : 
her benevolence has not been thrown away. Many a 
prayer have I heard offered up to heaven for hei‘ lady- 
ship’s preservation anti happiness. Surely ti name of thi; 
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sort, and the sentiments which must be inspired by the 
consciousness of deserving it, are as enviable as any that 
can arise from a rout,” a “ drum,” or an “ at home,” 
where none are fed but those who can well afford to feed 
themselves. 

IJth. Waitetl on the Jlev. Mr. Fitzgerald, local in- 
spector of the prison, who accompanied me thither. 'I'he 
county gaol of Clare is by no means badly constructeil, 
though it cannot at present be called a good jn-ison. One 
ineparable evil attends it, that of being situated on low 
ground, consecjiiently there is not sufficient tail from the 
sewers, which is sometimes productive of considerable! in- 
convenieiice. J''or chissification and inspection provision 
has been made ; but employment, though not neglected, is 
not sufficiently extensive and constant. Education is, un- 
fortunately, entirely w'anting. A school was institi^d 
formerly, from which (he very best effects resulted. Many 
who came in toUilly ignorant w'ent out able to read and 
write; but the grand jury gave it no encouragement, and 
it dwindled into disuse. 

It would not fail to be highly interesting to the public if 
that august body would condescend to suite their motives 
for not encoui'aging education. “ A little learning may be 
a dangerous thing” among an overgrown and starving 
population ; but just as much as would enable them to 
read the Scriptures, which would teach them their duty to 
God and their neighbour, and would moreover inculcate 
liotimce under the severest afflictions, might be encouraged^ 
one would think, without much danger. 

The llev. Mr. I''itzgcrald is endeavouring to get the 
school re-established. That gentleman’s exertions have 
not been unsuccessful, in other I'espects, heretofore ; his 
judicious I'egulutions and unwearied attention have been 
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productive of a degree of order among tlie prisoners, and 
c;leanlines.s tliroiighout the jirison, highly creditable to all 
its officers. It is much to be regretted that the ladies have 
not yet formed a committee to extend their benevolent 
taro to this jirison. Tlie Catliolic clergyman performs 
divine worship at nine o’clock on Sundays, tJie Protestani 
at eleven. The dietary rule is a loaf weighing two pounds, 
and a (juart of new milk a-day, to each prisoner. 

From this I proceeded to the house of the secretary to 
the (Central Committee, whom I was not fortunate enough 
to find at home, but was referred to aiiodier gentleman, 
wlu» fiivoured me with a view of the accounts, which appear 
to have Ijcen kt;pt with great correctnt;ss. There is a l>alance 
of four thousand two hundred .and twenty-nine pounds odd 
in favour of tlie charity, which the committee intend to 
lay out in releasing from pawn articles of clothing and 
furniture, which the poor were obligeil to tlisposc of during 
the spring and summer. I saw a lai-ge basket full of 
pawn-tickets which had been brought in, and five times 
as many more were expected. Nothing can be more 
judicious or humane than the active measures the com- 
mittee are .adopting. A^^ringiiig distress had compelled 
thousands of poor to part with nearly all their clothes, and 
tlie entire of their furniture; all the peasantry are ragged, 
if not naked, and manv’ have neither pot nor saucepan left 
to boil their potatoes in.* 

12th. Having hired .a gig yesterday to convey me to 
Galway, I set out (his morning at day-light. The road 
for the first thirteen miles is bad, and the country very 

* In proportional extent Clare stands upon the list of counties 

ill Ireland. It contains lie.'! sijiiaro miles, witli eie-J persons to the 
square mile. The total |)upuIatlon is therefore and of these 

profess the Catholic belief. 
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IndiiTerent ; corn still standing in the fields, and the crop 
very light. At the time 1 left Ulster, nearly six weeks 
since, almost all the flax had been pulled sonte time ; but 
here are small patches only in blossom, calletl blue-bow,” 
which will require some weeks to ripen. The season fc 
much later here than in other parts of the country; and 
the motle of farming, if it deserve the name, the very worst 
I have anywhere seen. 

Towards Gort, the road and country improve a little, 
and continue to do so nearly three miles north of that little 
town ; they then grow worse again, and Ibr eight or nine 
miles the country is wholly unproductive, — an acre of it 
would scarcely feed a goose. I never saw so complete a 
picture of desolation ; the eye wanders over an immense 
tract of country, in which neitlier tree, nor shrub, nor 
vegetable of any sort, is discernible. Fuel too is wanting ; 
and yet there are cabins scattered over it, around which 
a scanty verdure, pro<.luced by extreme art, is an exception 
to the general barrenness ; and swarms of children, the 
dressing or undressing of whom gives their mothers no 
trouble whatever. 

In the course of the journey I alightetl and went into 
several cabins, w'hich are almost as destitute of furniture as 
the children are of clothing. In one I found eight per- 
sons, — a man, two women, and five children, all, except 
two of the latter, labouring under fever. Each of these 
two had a raw potatoe in its hand, but there was no fire to 
cook them ; nor wjis there a creature that could hand an- 
otlier a cup of water, — there was not so much as a cup of 
wftte;r .in the house. Four lay in one comer, with nothing 
between them and the clay floor but a few old rushes, and 
no covering whatever but the ragged gormei^ they wore ; 
the other two lay in the opposite corner, on a similar bed. 
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with a thing over them that had once liecn a blanket, and 
was now alisolutely moving with vermin. Gracious Heaven ! 
what will become of this afflictetl himiiy ? — Tlie only 
cooking utensils in the place were two iron pots and an 
old tin saucepan ; 1 desired my driver to fill them all with 
water from a pool close by ; but he refuseil to touch any of 
them, lest he should catch the fever. 1 was glad to learn 
that this iron-hearted calculator was not born in Ireland 
or Dritain ! A poor stocking-man came up before I went 
away, who consented to attend them one day, and most 
cheerfully went off* to a huxter’s to procure a scanty supply 
of the necessaries of life. In another cabin into which I 
went, there were two persons sick; one with fever, the 
other, consumption. 

At three in the afternoon, arrived in Galway. The first 
place 1 visited was the fever hospital, which, unfortunately, 
has too many wretched inmates, and each succeeding day 
brings in fresh objects. Visited several of the public 
buildings in tlie course of the evening. 

ISth. Walked through the town at an early hour, and 
visited many cabins soon after their occupants had risen, 
and nothing can exceed the wretchedness that every one 
presented. 1 have often tried to describe those places, but 
language is vain : to have any thing like a correct notion 
of them, they must be seen ; worse than these 1 should 
think cjuite impossible. There were twenty-nine persons 
in one cabin, but 1 could not learn of how many fiunilies 
they consisted. 

Visited the county gaol, which is constructed on an 
excellent plan, and enjoys every benefit that can possibly 
arise from a good situation. The great advantages of 
classification and inspection are fully secured ; but employ- 
ment is very deficient, the males are completely idle. 


X 
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There is a committee ol' Indies, some of whom attend 
every day to instruct tlie unfortunate females, who have 
profited j^reatly in every respect by this humane attention. 
Linen yarn, rugs, anti several thney articles were shown 
me, which had been manufactured in the prison bj' persons 
who had never before used a neetllo. 

There arc two schools, which appear to be well attendetl, 
but there is a scarcity of books ; tew of the pristiners 
understanti any language but the Irish. Want of em- 
ployment, want of baths, and want ol’ apartments for crown 
evidences, are among the principal delects of this prison ; 
the floors are formed of rough flags, which must be very 
difficult to keep clean. Divine worship is reguhirly per- 
formed, and the Catholic clergy make no objection to the 
ScHiiUircs, or any other useful books, being jiut into the 
hands of prisoners of their persuasion. Dietary allow- 
ance, two pounds of brown biead a da}', without milk, or 
any othec nutriment whatever. The baneful practice of 
detaining felons after conviction was noticed in the prisons 
I first visited : 1 am now enabled to state, that it obtains 
throughout all the prisons in the kingdom ; here they 
are detained eighteen months. It should l)c I'emarked, 
that this error can oidy be rectified by the government. 

On the south side of the county gaol is that belonging 
to the county of tlie town, which has the benefit of good 
situation in common with the former, and this is the only 
advantage it possesses; classification, inspection, employ- 
ment, and instruction, are wholly wanting. There are only 
three wards, with a yard to each, for all descriptions of 
prisoners of both sexes. An addition was made to it last 
year, which appears to have been of very little benefit 
to the prisoners, whatever good it may have done to 
persons outside. The floors are a-s rough as those 
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of the other prison, and culinary utensils of every sort are 
wanting. 

The local inspector states, that “ the grand jury will 
not present a shilling to provide any thing for this prison, 
though its wretched condition has often been represented 
to them.” If any unforeseen, unmerited, or unfortunate 
accident were to compel a few of those Jeeling gentlemen 
to become- inmates of such a place for a single week ; — if 
they were obliged to eat a brown loaf^ and drink water out 
of a nastt/ old hat^ as the prisoners now do, the case would, 
doubtless, be very cruel ; the whole country would be 
filled, and justly' too, with indignant complaint. Of what 
materials are the more humble prisoners supposed to be 
formed ? Have they no rights which should be respected, 
or feelings which should not be wantonly outraged? 
Many of them may be innocent, but even allowing the 
contrary to have been proved, still have they claims on 
humanity, which will seldom be disputed. He who can 
deny himself the exercise of that divine attribute, mercy, 
on the broad principle of unbending justice, cherishes a 
sense of propriety by no means to be envied. The dietary 
is, two pounds of brown bread only, similar to that of the 
btlier prison. 

In one of the cells was an old man employed in setting 
up types for printing a newspaper. There were in anotlier 
cell three men, Matthias Horan, Timotliy Malony, and 
James Killeen, confined under circumstances somewhat 
extraordinary. Nearly ten years ago, Doran and Malony 
were convicted of selling a small quantity of whiskey on 
which duty had not been paid, and all the property tlicy 
had was sold at the time to pay the hne^ but the sale fell 
short of the whole amount. Doran was afterwards em> 
ployed as a revenue policeman, and the other followed 

X 2 
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some little industrious occupation without molestation, and 
' maintaining a quiet inoflensive character until the 22d of 
August hist, when they were both tlirust into this miser- 
able prison for the remainder of the fine. Killeen’s case 
is exactly similar to the foregoing, except that his offence 
was committed and his property sold only six years ago. 
I took some fiains to ascertain their character, and was 
assured, on authority of the first respectability, that tliey 
were all harmless and industrious. Conceiving that their 
imprisonment w'as owing to mistake, or the interference of 
some attorney desirous of fees, I submitted the case to 
the Right Honourable 1 lenry Goulbuni *, as tlie most 
direct channel through which redress might be obtained. 

Leaving this mansion of idleness and wo, 1 w'aited on the 
secretary of the Charity Committee, tlie Rev. Mr. D’Arcy, 
whose politeness, intelligence, and benevolent zeal are too 
well known, and his merits too generally appreciated, to 
receive any additional honour from iny pen. He showed 
me the accounts, which have been kept in a manner so 
clear and simple, that there is no difiiculty in understand- 
ing tliem. He, moreover, invited several members of the 
Committee to meet me in the evening, lor the purpose of 
more fully explaining the general principle on which they 
had acted. The public spirit and humanity manifested by 
some of them do credit to themselves and tlieir country. 

By their judicious arrangements, and devoted attention 
to the duties they had undertaken, many thousands must, 
have liad their sufferings greatly alleviated : the number of 

* This letter was not honoured with a reply, but I have since 
learned that it was sent to the collector of excise at Galway, who was 
desired to state what sort of character the prisoners bore. That 
gentleman, I am informed, reported very favourably; but the prisonen 
were still in confinement in October, Uic time I left Ireland. 
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poor persons timt soufrht refuge from starvation in this 
town during the summer is incredible ; but in their flight ‘ 
from famine they plunged into pestilence; and many fell 
victims to contagious fever, a certain attendant on poverty 
and want of cleanliness** 

There is not a district of Ireland where the meliorating 
eflects of education are more necessary than in this. The 
general body of the people is, as it were, immersed in 
Boeotian night: Mr. Hardiman, in his History of Galway, 
page 294, makes the following remark: From what has 

been already said, it may be concluded, that the inhabitants 
of the Claddagh are an unlettered race, but they seldom 
have either inclination or time to be otherwise. They 
rarely speak English, and even their native language, the 
Irish, they pronounce in a harsh discordant tone, sometimes 
scarcely intelligible to the towu*s-j>eople. It is said, that 
they consider it a kind of reproach to speak English, or to 
send their children to school, and that a schoolmaster 
among them would be considered a phenomenon ; but of 
late, there are some exceptions to this rule.” A small man 
of war. His Majesty ^s ship Brazen, is at present in the 
harbour, and occasions some stir and bustle in the town. 

With respect to its commodiousness for extensive trade 
there are many opinions. In several respectable publica- 
tions it is described as possessing many advantages, being 
easy ot' access, and perfectly safe, which appears to be the 
opinion also of the inhabitants. . I have conversed with 
many naval officers, who had long served on this station, 

♦ Galway ranks second on the relative list of the counties, being 
2593 square miles in extent, with 137^ persons on each square mile, 
making a total population of 356,537, of whom 351,135 are Catholics. 
The town of Galway contains a total of 57,lS7^and of these 35,416 
profess the Catholic religion. 
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aiid they invariably described it lus being a most <langeroiis 
coast during tlje winter mouths. Several liave assured me, 
that they never encountered worse weather in tlie North or 
China seas than here. 

The harbour and coast almund witli fish ; but tliis ex- 
haustless treasure, which, if properly managed, would 
greatly enrich the country, and give useful employment to 
the people, is of comparatively little value, owing to the 
fishermen’s want of means to prosecute their avocation witli 
advantage, as well as their inability to cure what they suc- 
ceed in taking. The following remark on the subject is 
taken from Mr. Hardiman’s History, page 296. 

** The herring fishery, which is the most valuable on 
the coast, sets in twice every year; first in harvest, and 
afterwards in winter. For some years past, the herrings, 
from some unknown cause, made their appearance much 
later than formerly : the winter fishery, wliich usually begun 
early in November, and ended on Christniiis eve, does not 
now commence until the end of February, or beginning of 
March ; but the vast shoals annually taken are astonishing. 
The herrings are larger, and esteemed of a much better 
quality, than those taken on the coasts of Scotland, but that 
industrious nation far exceeds us in curing and saving tlie 
fish. On tlie commencement of the season, vessels from 
England, Scotland, and maiij’ parts even of Ireland, attend 
in the different creeks and harbours of the bay, and pur- 
chase the fresh fish, which is immediately cured and pre- 
pared for exportation. It is much to be lamented, that 
this practice does not awaken the attention of the merchants 
of the town, who might individually, or by forming them- 
selves into companies, take advantage of thos&:>treasures 
which people of other countries annually carry away from 
their doors. The liberal encouragement, however, now 



heltl out by jrovern merit to the Irish fisheries may, perhaps, 
stimulate their industry. For tliis encoiiraffement the , 
country is not a little indebted to the late collector of 
(ialway, whose ejcertions to promote this great source of 
national wealth are deserving of the highest praise.” 

It is in place liere to observe, that premiums of every 
description are on too high a scale, being out of the reach 
of the poor generally, hir whose benefit they were originally 
«lesigne<l ; mtmopolies arc limned by means of superior 
capital, and the rich merchant generally reaps, though the 
)>oor labourer may sow. This particularly applies to Uie 
fisheries on the south and w'est coasts of Ireland. Poor in- 
dustrious men may catch the quantities of fish for which 
prcaniunis are graiitcal, but were they to catch ten times 
the ({uantity, their claims are disregarded ; the bounty will 
not reach them, should the bouts in which the fish were 
caught happen to be under a certain size : thus, many are 
prevented from embarking in the concern at all. I'lie 
meshes of the nets and seines are re(]uircd to be of such 
large dimensions, tliat pilchartls and other small fish pass 
through them. It may be proper to remark, that tliis 
information is derived from intelligent persons of extensive 
experience, who have no interest whatever in the bu- 
siness. 

l-tth. Having arranged for a conveyance to Tuam, a 
distance of seventeen miles, I set out this morning soon 
after tlaylight, and arrived by eight o’clock. In the course 
of my drive this morning I met several families, some three 
or four together ; some carrying ]iots, others old tin sauce- 
pans, and some old chairs, stools, &c. Not having seen 
beggars thus provided with cabin furniture in any other 
part of the country, I inquired their motive, and was in- 
formed, that they had been cotters to difforent persons in the 
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neighbourbootl, anti were turned out of their little holtlings 
because they could not tnake up the rent, and it would not 
be received iu labour. Soine of them stated that tliey 
h(\d worked fpr tlieir masters while the harvest lasted, but 
that the valuation of their labour fell short of the rent ; and 
the landlords (middlemen) having nothing more to do, had 
sent them about their business. This being the market- 
day of Tuam, brought together a great many of the 
country people, whose squalid and \\'o-l>egoue appearance 
it would be as superfluous as painful and difficult to 
describe. 

A gentleman of the first respectability related to me an 
anecdote, which 1 insert, in the hope that it may amuse 
some and instruct others of my readers. Sir G. S., an 
everlasting absentee,” and extensive landed proprietor in 
this province, instructed his agent, in 1820 , to make up his 
rents, and not to receive less than the full amount. The 
agfnt accordingly assembleil the tenants, and stated the 
orders he. had received from the landlord ; but their ragged 
a^ppearatice gave him little hope of getting much money 
from any of them. Every one, however, came prepared 
to pay a part of the rent. Some had mustered up two-thirds, 
some a half, others a quarter, and some still less. It would 
not do : the orders were peremptory, “ the whole or 
nothing.” 

In about a month afterwards, the agent having received 
fresh orders, assemW^ the tenants again, and fount! their 
appe^ance greatly improved. He exclaimed with delight, 
** I am authorized to take what you offered me before, and 
the remmnder at a certain day ; but from your appearance, 
I have no dou^ ypu have now brought the whole rent.” 
To this they replied: “ We have neither the whole nor 
any part of it now to give. When we came before, we 
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offered all we could raise, anil had y^ui taken it, ourselves, 
our wives, and our families, would l)e in rags all the year ; 
but as that would not be received, and we knew it would be 
quite imjmsible to make up the whole, we went and pur- 
chased clothes and other necessaries, for ourselves and our 
families ; — there is not one of us with a tenpenny left.” 

During my stay in Galway, I heard of an inn or house 
of entertainment, which has been established and well- 
attended for years, wherein a gallon of licensed whiskey 
has never l>een sold ; and I had this day an opportunity 
of assuring myself of the fact. The jiroprietor of the 
house contracts with a person to supply whatever quantity 
of smuggled spirits he may require, at a ffxed price, 
throughout the year ; and whether it be abundant or scarce, 
cheap or dear, the price is the same, and the supply per- 
fectly regular. Would it not be quite as creditable to 
prevent such an organized system of fraud, as pouncing on 
three miserable old men without a shilling in their pockets, 
and shutting them up in a vile prison for an ofifence com- 
mitted many years ago, and for which all the expiation in 
their power was made at the time ? 

The land between Galway and Tuam is sparingly cul- 
tivated ; this circumstance is occasioned principally by a 
deep-rooted and general aversion to the payment or even 
to the name of tithe : many persons, I am positive, would 
rather throw five pounds into the sea, than give as many 
shillings for such a purpose. Unfortunately, too, there 
are very few that can afford to pay either tithe or rent, or 
any thing else. The grand jury, some time ago, presented 
fifteen hundred pounds for the repair of the church, and 
to carry on other necessary improvements ; but great dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in raising this trifling sum. 
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jjor has the wln>lo of it, 1 believe, been as yet collected: 
such is the condition oi' this large county. 

In the dress of the ieninles who attended tlie market this 
day, u distinction was |iointeil out to me which is both 
curious and convenient. It is a custom, 1 find, in every 
part of this district, for women who can speak lOnglisIi to 
wear colouretl ribands on tlieir caps or bonnets : thus a 
stranger unacquainted with the vernacular tongue, may 
save liiiiiself the trouble of ad<lrcssing persons to whom his 
discourse would be unintelligible. 

At 3 p. m. set out with the mail for Castlebar, — the 
road good, — the country belter than what 1 had seen in 
Galway, but very indifferently cultivated. Saw several 
families travelling M'ith cooking utensils, similar to those 
mentioned in the morning ; and some sitting by the road 
side. One of these groups consisted of a man, a woman, 
imd nine children. When the coach arrived at Castlebar, 
1 was induced by the representations of a passenger, whose 
conversation proved very interesting, to proceed to West- 
port. 

15th. Got a horse, and set out at a very early hour to 
visit Croagh- Patrick, the foot of which is distant from 
Westport about four miles. Having left my horse at a 
cabin, 1 proceeded on foot, and gained tlie summit of this 
magnificent cone just as the sun was lH*ginning to illumine 
the horizon. The moi'ning was delightfully fine, ^nd ftie 
prospect perfectly superb. The attention was insensibly 
attracted by the rising sun, whose radiance was intercepted 
by small, dark coloured clouds, which appeared accu- 
mulated, and folded like a heavy drapery seemingly op- 
posed to his brilliant progress. Their fantastic shapes 
varied every instant in beautiful illusion, and every change 
of form was enriched by a diversity of tints exhibitirjg the 
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most exquisitely coloured draper}'. In conteinj)IaUi\i; so 
sublime a scene, the niind is irresistibly impelled into atl- 
miration of the inconceivable wisdom of tbe Great Creator. 
Amidst these reflections the attention was presently drawn 
towards the sun suddenly bursting through tbe clouds in 
matchless splendour, dissipating every vapour, and pour- 
ing a boundless flood of light over an immense extent of 
ocean, and an interminable prospect of wild mountain 
scenery : all was clear, calm, and serene. In the descent 
I met several parties provided with baskets, from which it 
appeared they intended to breakfast on the liick ^ — so the 
the nioiintain is familiarly called. What a rich treat they 
would hiive had an hour and a half sooner. 1 got back 
to the town about nine, having profited not a little by my 
jxeraise. After breakfast walked towards Westport- house, 
■vhence the prospect is truly grand. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Sligo is proprietor of 
the town of Westport, and a vast tract of coarse moun- 
tainous countiy in its vicinity. It is a tliriving little place ; 
the streets paved and flagged ; the houses neatly built of' 
stone, and slated, from quarries of that material in the 
neighbourhood. It has a smart linen-market, which is 
attended chiefly by persons who have emigrated from the 
county of Armagh within the last twenty or thirty years. 
A considerable trade in pork and oats Is also carried on ; 
but tlie harbour is too small, and the channel too narrow 
and intricate for extensive commerce. 

Westport-house, the site of which is properly where the 
town should stand, is a magnificent mansion, but of rather 
heavy appearance, situated between the town and quay, 
and commands a prospect seawards of extreme interest, 
and one which would form the subject of a noble picture. 
On the right is a high, reclaimed, infertile, hilly ridge, 
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exliibiting marks of the most carcfUl cultivation : in the 
centre the quay, with lofty warehouses and shipping, 
Clew Bay, studded with its numerous islands, — Clara, 
— Bofin, Achil, and the blue Atlantic : the left is occupied 
with a range of irregular mountain, crowned with the lofty 
Croagh-Patrick, rising 2,700 feet above the level of the 
sea, which washes its base at Morisk, the property of Mr. 
Garvey, to whom tliis beautiful mountain belongs. At 
the extremity of the Croagh, westward, is a neat little 
town named Louisburg, the property of the Marquis of 
Sligo. 

At 1 p. m. set out and returned to Castlebar. I had an 
opportunity this day of seeing the peasantry throughout a 
considerable tract of country, in their best appai%l, it 
being Sunday ; but their appearance differed in no respect 
from that of those so frequently noticed before. The at- 
tempt to describe them is a most painful one, for the pic- 
ture admits of no relief : — misery fills the foreground, and 
throws an inexpressible gloom over the whole.* 

16th. Had a long ride before breakfast, and afterwards 
waited on the Rev. Mr. Paslcy, local inspector of tlic gaol, 
who very kindly accompanied me thither, though he ap- 
peared to have other important engagements at the time, 
and the weather was very disagreeable. The county gaol of 
Mayo has lately received an addition of a third story, 
which is much to be regretted, because the orig^al plan 
was bad, and precludes the possibility of being made gclbd 
by any altefadon short of reconstruction. As, therefore, 
a new prison is- required, and, at no very distant 

ifaiHn , it*' extent, occupies the third place in the rank of 
counties 1 The area contains S559 square miles, with a population of 
150 on each square mile: total 550,850, of whom 347,195 are Ca- 
tholics!, 1 '. . ■ 
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period, it is hoj>ed, will be supplied, the exjjeiicc of this 
addition woultl have contributed fi good deal towards de- 
fraying that of the new one. 

At present classification is defective, and inspection 
wholly impracticable. Great efforts appear to have been 
made to employ the prisoners ; and the manner in which 
education has been attended to is very creditable. 1 was 
much gratified by looking over the writing of prisoners, 
several of whom were totally ignorant of the alphabet at 
the time they were committed. In no part of Ireland have 
1 witnessed so strong an avidity for instruction as among 
the peasantry of this county ; and in no country on the 
face of the globe, perhaps, do the lower orders give better 
proofs of ability to receive it. The most astonishing in- 
stances of proficiency have been shown within the dismal 
cells of this prison. The last convicts who were tran- 
sported hence, petitioned Mr. Pasley to beg of the lord- 
lieutenant, that the education they had begun in prison 
might be continued to them in their banishment. 

The local inspector devotes a large share of his time to the 
duties of his office, and discharges them with fidelity. He 
related to me several cases of Catholic prisoners, who re- 
quested him to pray with them just before tlie awful senr 
tence of the law was carried into execution. Both he and 
the gaoler mentioned the case of a man of the name of 
Mitchell, a Catholic, who was hanged not long ago, and 
whose conduct evinced something very extraordinary. 
This man, it appears, had requested that Mr^ Pasjey 
would give him a copy of the New Testament, with which 
he immediately complied ; but not long afterwards it was 
forcibly taken from him by the priest. Mitchell applied 
for another, which was given : this one he retained and 
perused, in spite of the priest’s directions to the contrary. 
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The priest attended regularly ; but this man entreated the 
devotional assistance of Mr. Pasley, the rector. This 
statement is given precisely in the terms 1 received it, and 
is tlie only one of the kind that ever came to my know- 
ledge during the whole of my acquaintance with Ireland. 

About a (jiiarter of a mile out of town is what is calletl 

the upper-gaol,” where females, lunatics, and debtors 
for very small sums, are confined ; and a more incom- 
modious or abominable place never, perhaps, was mis- 
called “ g»ol : ” there are sixteen lunatics confined here. 
Near the gaol, in the town, a most elegant and convenient 
court-house is in progress of building ; it is constructed on a 
most judicious plan, and w'ill form a striking contrast to 
the two prisons. 

The condition of the established clergy here is tndy 
)>itiable. The Rev. Mr. Pasley assures me that he can get 
no tithe, though he oilers to take it in any way most con- 
venient to the people, namely, to receive linen, woollen, but- 
ler, corn, — or :!ny thing tliey can give; but it is to no 
purpose : he has not, for many months, received a single 
penny ; nor has he the least hope of getting any. He 
thinks the people would pay if they could, but that they 
have not the means. That they have not the means either of 
paying titlie, or even of keeping themselves from starving, 
is most certain ; but whetlier they would pay if they could, 
is more than questionable. 

Mr. Pasley spent a great deal of his time among the 
peasantry in the country during the summer, and dis- 
tributed the public charity to many thousands; and the 
account he gives of their condition is heart-sickening. 
He does not think that more than ten died of absolute starv- 
ation in this neighbourhood, but many are reduced almost 
to skeletons. 
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With respect to the distribution of tlie charity here, the 
poor arc far from being sntlsfled. It is stated that the 
heads of distressed families had often experienced great 
difficulty in getting their names included among those to 
be relieved, while every mtUvuhial of other families was 
enrolled : it is confidently affirmed that six, seven, and 
eight persons, have in this way received as much sujiport 
as the same number of families, who did not happen to be 
liivourites. How far these declarations are entitled t*.' 
credit I pretend not to decide ; one thing, however, is quite 
certain, that a great many are discontented. 

I’rocured a wretchetl vehicle called a gig, to convey me 
to Sligo, whither I set out at two in the afternoon ; but the 
sUirved animal that drew me soon tired, and I was obliged 
to take up my abode for the night in a cabin, where a 
cordial welcome made up tor the want of every comfort, 
and even necessary of life. The country rough and ill- 
cultivated, the condition of the poor not at all improved. 

17th. Commenced iny journey again an hour before 
day-light, and continued to travel at a slow pace, stopping 
occasionally to feed the poor horse : about two p. m. got 
into Sligo. Several miles from the town the country be- 
gins to improve both in quality and cultivation; but the 
appearance of the poor is miserable in the greatest degree.* 
Noticed several pounds both yesterday and to-day nearly 
filled with cattle. Took a ride before dinner through the 
country, parts of which present some highly beautiful 
scenery. A more delightful spot than Hazlewood, the 
residence of Mr. Wynne, con scarcely be found anywhere. 

18th. Had a long ride this morning, and returned at 

* Sligo is niaetuciith on the list of counties: it contain^7a7 square 
miles, has 214^ persons on the square mile: total population 155,942, 
of whom 151,610 are reputed Catholics. 
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nine. From a window in the room wliere I breakfasted 
(Nelson Hotel), noticed a female sitting on the battlement 
of the bridge, and the street filled with mischievous boys 
and idle persons who had collected, it would appear, for 
the purpose of teazing her : a respectable looking elderly 
man was standing near her with a long whip, which he 
exercised on such as oflfered to molest her. Afler witness- 
ing this curious exhibition about Iialf an hour, I stepped 
out to inquire into the cause, and was informed by the 
gentleman guardian, that he had not spoken to the female, 
but from her appearance he su]>posed her deranged. I 
asked her what she was doing in that place, to which she 
replied, “ I am waiting for a house to live in, and work 
in.** She stated her name to be Ann Blake ; that her 
relations, who live in the county of Galway, had sent her 
to Dublin, where she was bled, and had her head blis- 
tered, and wiis nearly starved, and that not liking such 
treatment, she left them. 

From her conversation it was evident that she had been 
brought up respectably ; it is probable, too, that her re- 
lations are able to afibrd those attentions and comforts 
which strangers might not feel disposed to bestow. She 
was received and taken care of at the hotel, while 1 pro- 
ceeded to the house of one of the magistrates, to acquaint 
him of the circumstance, that he might direct her to be 
taken care of. It was before the provost’s hour o^ coming 
to town, and 1 was not fortunate enough to find any of 
the other magistrates at their houses. 

Visited the gaol, which is well constructed, and kept in 
good order ; its condition, indeed, does great credit to 
every one who has any concern in its management. Every 
part of it is uncommonly clean, and the beds are folded 
up with a degree of neatness that 1 never saw anywhere 
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else. Some classes of prisoners, particularly debtors, arc 
inconvenienced for want of room. There is no infirmary, 
which is certainly a great defect in a modern prison. It 
is stated, that none have lieen sick since this new prison 
was opened; so fortunate a circumstance is a valuable proof 
that the respective duties of every department have been 
faithfully discharged ; but it by no means justifies the hope 
that tliere never will be any sick, nor can it excuse so great 
an omission. 

The female prisoners derive infinite benefit from the 
kind attentions of a ladies’ committee. The progress of 
t'ciucntion is most gratifying ; religious worship is regular, 
but the catiuilic clergy are said to have a great averrion to 
the Scriptures without any comment, being put into the 
hands of their fbllowej's. The dietary allowance is a poimd 
and half of bread, and a quart of new milk every second 
day ; and fourteen pounds of potatoes, with a quart of new 
milk every other day alternately. 

At 1 p. m. waited on the provost, who Immediately 
gave directions respecting the poor insane girl. Spent the 
remainder of the evening in walking through the town,- 
and visiting the })ublic buildings, among which the infir- 
mary and fever hospital are the most interesting. “ The 
county of Sligo contains very good land, intermixed with 
large tracts of coarse and unprofitable ground. Lough 
Gilly exhibits that variety' of charming prospects which 
bold hills, wootled law'iis, and large islands, clothed with 
verdure and crowned with trees, united with a great ex- 
tent of water, cannot fail to produce. Upon the river by 
which the waters of this lake are discharged into a large 
bay, stands the town of Sligo, and vessels of two hundred 
tons, can come up to the quays.” * But a very small pfo- 

• ■ f-f - . 

* Dr, Beaufort’s Memoir. 
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portion of this county is under tillage> The same mo- 
tives which so powerfiillj' urge the larmers in other places 
to graze, rather than to cultivate tlieir ground, operate 
here in full force : tithe is an evil dreaded by the farmer 
more than the mischievous mildew. 

J9th. At day-light left Sligo for Enniskillen ; stopped 
in Manorhainilton to visit the prison, which has less pre- 
tension to that name than any 1 have yet seen. -It is si- 
tuated }>artly under and partly over the sessions-house, 
anil consists of three rooms, the lowermost of which being 
occupied by the gaoler, leaves two ujiper rooms of a very 
small size for prisoners of all sorts. There is, in fact, only 
one room for prisoners, the wall of the other having been 
broken through some time ago, by persons who endea- 
voured to escape ; it is now lockeil up, and remains per- 
fectly useless. In the one apartment used, a man and a 
woman are at present confineil. 

On the se'.)re of convenience I have long thought tin 
gaol at Dungannon as deficient as any in tlie world ; but 
here is one infinitely more disgusting. 'Phis has no sur- 
rounding wall, consequently there is ni> place where a 
prisoner can get either air or exercise. There is no privy, 
iu>r place useil as such. When unhappy wretches here 
confined can no longer resist the calls of nature, they are 
compelled to apply to the gaolix, who, fixing on his belts, 
takes up his loaded musket, anti has to conduct them one 
after another to an open field, where he must stanif centinel 
the whole time: — the thing is too barbarous — too revolt- 
ing to be further described. 

It is somewhere mentioned by a writer of celebrity, that 
a European who had long been travelling among savages, 
was overjoyed at unexpectedly seeing a man hanging in 
chains, being then fully assured that he was not far from 
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Civilised society. Aiinlo^oiis to this nuiy be tlioiiprht the 
notion, tliat crowds of beggars are the first good criterion 
I Iiave hatl for iiiunydays, of the country being in an im- 
proved state. It is, however, a fact <:apablc of eas}* demon- 
stration. The fiand of poverty has so completely withered 
the face of the counti’y through which I have lately passed, 
that the beggars, were they to remain there, wtadd ine- 
vitably starve ; hence, they migrate to other districts where 
the people are better able to support them. 

Some distance from iSligo, on an estate which 1 was in- 
formed belongs to Mr. Wynne, there were many poor 
j>ersons of botli sexes, carrying krcels or bundles of grass, 
w'hich I presently found was to feed cattle impounded for 
rent. The j^ound was so crammed, that e<ach owner found 
it iiin)ossible to prevent the cattle of others from devouring 
the scanty supply he had brought for his own. A decen* 
looking man, a linen dealer, who has passed that w’ay every 
week for years, declared he never saw that pound emj)ty. 

At nine o’clock 1 visiuxl the prison of the county Fer- 
managh*', which in every respect so exactly resembles that 
of Kerry, tliut a separate description of it would be super- 
fluous. Both were built by tlie same persmi on plans nearly 
similar, and every fault of one is carefully copied in the 
other. There is no employment. A schoolmaster is pro- 
vided, at a salary of fifteen pounds a-year, without lodging ; 
the committee very generously add five pounds more; but 
twenty' pounds are not sufficient to support him and a wife 
witli five children. The dietary is, one pound and half of 
oatmeal, two pounds of potatoes, and a quart of new milk a 
day. Prisoners in solitary confinement are allowed a loaf 

♦ In the list of counties Fermanagh ranks the twenty-first, contiun- 
ing 694 square miles, with 220 persons to each square mile ; total popu- 
lation being therefore l. >> 2 , 680 , of which minil)er 122,144 arc Catholics. 
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the price ol' whicli varies from five-pence to sixpence, and 
’ a quart of new milk a-day. 

Having provided myself with an excellent horse, I left 
Enniskillen and proceeded to the south-west along the 
Leitrim nu>untains, which are absolutely swarming with an 
infant population.* MHien Mr. Wakefield visited this 
part of the country, (which was, I believe, in 1809,) he 
says all the children were sent to school. Times are 
wofully changed since then ; for now they are running 
about in a state of nudity, and apparently quite wild. 
Dined at Ballinamore, and jnocecded to Carrick-on-^han- 
non, where I did not arrive till dark. 

20th. Crossed the Shannon, and proceeded through 
Eiphin to Lanesborough.-f- This day travelled over a large 
tract of very fine land, of which by far the greater part is 
appropriated to grazing. The jiroportion of cultivatetl 
ground in the county of RoscAtinmon, relatively to its siz*- 
and the quantity cuhivable is smaller than perhaps in any 
other county in the kingdom. Lime appears most abun- 
dant every wlieie here; tlry walls are formed of it for the 
purpose of enclosing the fields. Noticed small quantities 
of corn and flax still standing out ; the flax a]>pears so short 
and stunted, that it can scarcely be worth the trouble of 
manufacturing. 

Before taking leave ol’ these provinces, let me entreat 
the reader’s serious attention to a few observations in re- 

• In the. list of counties Leitrim stands the twenty-lburth. Its area 
contains 604 square miles, which, at 204f souls to the square mile, 
give a total population of 123,669, of whom 122,231 are Catholics. 

f Roscommon stands fourteenth upon the scale of relative dimension 
among the counties of Ireland, ft contains 89 1 square miles, having 
on each a population of 269^. The total amounts to 240,125, of whom 
237,161 are reckoned as Catholics. . 
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trospcct of the miserable country iraversetl during the last 
month. The remarks I have to offer are not the oflspring* 
of impressions luistily formed, or notions crudely collected. 
In addition to close personal application, every opportunity 
was sedulously sought to converse and corresjmnd with 
persons well acquainted with the causes of Irelaufl’s afflic« 
tions. It has fallen to my lot to witness scenes of* wretched- 
ness, which call never be effaced while memory holds 
her seat/’ On all 1 have seen and learned, I have ivJlccled 
intensely^ and iny mind is irresistibly drawn (o tfie follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

In the first place, then, it appears tliat a thirteenth of all 
the land and a tenth of the produce and labour belong 
;o the ministers of the Kstablislied Church, many of whom 
arc* absentees : three-fourths of the great lauded proprietors 
are also absentees. Hence it is clear, that the greater 
part ol* the land and some portion of the labour belong to 
the people of another country ; oiily^ a small share being 
left to supply the exigencies of the state, — support tlie 
majority of tlic inhabitants — and the ministers of their 
religion, which is not the religion of the stale. 

Out of such an order of things manifold evils arise. To 
speak of the geiitity collectively, they are few^ in number 
compared with those of the same class in England, and 
possess but little weight or iiiHiience in cither the country or 
with the government; and the few who do reside on tlieir 
f^slates, are divided by political feuds. Protestant and 
Catholic interests, made to clash on one side, and a deep 
sense of degradation on the other, keep alive religious dis- 
tinctions and animosities, — the fruitful sources of countless 
miseries. 

The condition of the peasantry cannot fail soon to force 
itself on public attention. Pining under the most poignant 

y 5 
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distress, sunk in ignorance and wretchedness ; without tiny 
means of procuring oduention, unless it be purchased at 
the expence of their religious principles, by them esteemed 
as precious as life itself ; ground tlown by rack-rents, vestry 
cesses, grand-jury jobs, anti the cxorbiUint demands of 
tithe proctors, — they unfbrtunattdy consider the law's 
(particularly those that enforce tlie payment of tithes to a 
church to which they do not belong) as unjust and op- 
pressive. Against these laws they are evermore breaking 
out in rebellion, and look upon all ns their natural oppres- 
sors who lend their aid in suj)port of them, not even 
excepting the Roman Catholic clergy. 

It has been stated that an insurrectionary spirit prevents 
the introduction of capital ; but the truth is, the»'e is neither 
internal nor external trade to induce a capitalist to settle in 
the country. These, among others, are some of the great 
barriers that stand in the way of improvement, and must 
be removed as a preliminary step towards civilization. 
The peasantry are willing and anxious to engage in labour, 
at any wages, however trifling; but labour is unproductive, 
and, as there are no factories or pidilic works in the country 
to give them em})loyment, idleness becomes unavoidably 
habitual to the great bulk of the pet)plt', anti every day 
contributes to the j)ernicious effects t>l’ this inveterate evil. 
Dispossessed of their lands Ibr non-payment of rent, and 
thrust upon the world, what are the poor to do Humanity 
shudders at the alternative, — a choice of evils; — happily 
they have hitherto embracetl that which has least disturbed 
the public repose. 

Several instances have come to my knowletige of land- 
lords' or their agents having seized the entire coni-crop ol 
their tenants, and removed it into their own liirin-yards, 
which deprives the cottager not only of the corn but also 
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ol the straw, tiie only (odder for his cattle, which nuist of 
course inevitably perish in the winter. It is remarkable 
that the demands of the tithe proctor are tnore exorbitant 
this year than at any former period : to thi^ It may be added, 
that the jH>or are almost universally in a state of nudity. 

In the evening of this day recrossed the Shannon, and 
proceeded to Longford, About a mile from Lanesborough 
is a handsome liousc belonging to t -aptain delight- 

fully situated on the bank of the Shannon. Linio still 
forms the substratum. I arrived too late at niglit to visit 
ii j»ow gaol, just finished. 

Left Loijgfiirtl at 5 a. m., and |)rocccded to Edge- 
worthstown, and thence to Fore"*^, which is surrounded by 
beautiful scenery. In the afternoon continued my jouniey 
to Grananl, county of laiiigfordf, wliere 1 arrived a little 
after seven, having travelled neai ly forty miles- Were a 
to speak from extensive observations of this part of tlie 
country made in Ibrnier years, and what I saw^ in the 
course of this tlay’s ride, I would say, that Westmeath is 
decidedly the best g;Y/ 2 :// 7 g county in Ireland ; nor do I 
know any part of England that produces finer sheep or 
bullocks than many whicli came under notice to-day. 
Scanty cultivation, wretched cottages, dirty farm-houses, 
and crowds of l>eggars are here contrasted with enchanting 
scenery, and a most liixuriaiit soil. 

22d. Set out before five this morning, and rode several 
miles along the river Eriu‘, some parts of which present 

• Westmeath ranks twonty-.-ixth in projiortion tt> its extent, con- 
taining 59e scpiare miles, with m>u1s lo each, making a total popu- 
lation of ]56,28«, of whom 151,947 are of the C.’atholic persuasion. 

t Longford is the thirty-first eounty in Ireland in geogri 4 >hical 
dimension, having 530 stpiare miles, and 535^- persons to the squtire 
mile : its population therefore is 1 1*2,05^, of whom 101,8^9, profess the 
Catholic religion. 


Y 1 
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fine prospects ; but the country is very inferior, both in 
natural beauty anti fertility, to Westmeath. Arrivetl in 
Killesandra at 1 1 a. m., and at 2 i*. m. resumed my jt>urney, 
arriving at six at Bawnboy, a small town situated at the 
foot of the easternmost extremity ol‘ the Leitrim mountains. 
The country hereabouts luis an (exceedingly wild appear- 
ance, exhibiting large tracts of bog covered with heath. 
Illicit distillation seems to thrive here better than any thing 
else; a proof of the singular independence produced by this 
baneful trade was repeatetlly given by the beggars, who 
present(xl themselves in almost every direction with their 
usual importunity, emboldened even to rudeness by intoxi- 
cation. 

^23d. Returned to Enniskillen. I'nM'illing to trespass 
unnecessarily on the reader’s ])atiencc, bviel extracts only 
have been given from the notes made during the last lour 
days. It may here be stated that the cabins generally pre- 
sented a very misenilile appearance; that the peasantry are 
unemployed, and badly clothed. 

24tb. Having engaged a jaunting-car, I set f<)rward at 
day-light; breakfasted at Five-mile Town, and at 1 p.in. 
arrived in Aughnncloy. Passed several droves of fine 
bullocks to-day on the road, going to be shippixl for Eng- 
land. Proce( 2 ded across the country to Carrickcolman ; a 
Little hamlet mentioned in this journal, the 12th of July. 

29th. Phis is the first day I was in bed afttir sun-rise 
since I came to Ireland. Went to Eglish me^ing-house 
this forenoon, and heard an excellent moral discourse de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Bell, presbyterian minister. I was 
fortunate enough in early life to secure this gentleman’s 
friendship: the first rudiments of my grammatical know- 
ledge were acejuired under his care : and 1 shall long re- 
tain a grateful sense of his suavity and friendly attention. 
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He was then in the meridian of life, and now as he de- 
scends into the vale of years, his benignant character de- 
rives a greater interest from the influence f>f time, blending 
wisdom, piety, and charity with the veneraliic tlignity of age. 
His altered appearance is well calculated to excite reflections; 
— such was its effect on me. It is no compliment to say, 
that never on any occasion was I more edified by a sermon. 

10th October. As several days have elapsed of which 
no notice is taken, it may not be su)>crfluous to lemark 
that, during my excursion through Ulster, in .Time and 
July, a great many friends had very kindly offered to pro- 
mote my inquiries, by collecting information on various in- 
teresting points, to which I had previously requested their 
attention ; and the last fortnight has been principally spent 
in riding through 'Fyrone, Monaghan, Cavan, Armagh, 
Down, and Antrim, for the purjiose of gaining further in- 
formation on points which still remaineil doubtful. 

1 1 th. Met out this morning by the Belfiist coach, and at 
7 p. m. arri^d in Dublin. On the road, near Castlebel- 
iingham, where the coach stopped a few minutes, I acci- 
dentally met with an old acquaintance, a gentleman who, 
six years Jigo, was in comfortable circumstances. A short 
sketch of his history may be permitted. Before the termin- 
ation of the war, he took a fiirm in the county of Dublin, 
at six guineas an acre, which was then considered a reason- 
able rate : for some time he paid the rent easily, and 
supported his family — a wife and six children — in re- 
spectability : but times speedily changed; the rent could 
not Ihi raised from the produce of the farm : still he went 
on ; he knew the land to be good : he had a little private 
property on which he drew every year to tnake up the de- 
ficiency of the rent ; and delusive hope often whispered, 
“ it is impossible that things can continue long as they are. 
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next year inut>t surely be better.” His crops were always 
excellent, but during the last five or six years they sold 
for less tlian the amount of his rent. I’lie suppt)rt ol* hi.s 
family exhausted the little fortune w'ith which he com- 
menced ; — he could stand it no longer. I lad he this year 
gone to the landlord and recjucstetl him to take, as an ecjui- 
valent for his rent, every thing the ground hud produced, 
both cattle and crop, — and never was there a finer 
duce, — leaving his labour and the expencc of cultivation 
out of consideration, he (the tenant) would have saved nearly 
:i hundred pounds ! This case does not stiuid sup])orted 
by his own declaration alone, and his word is unimpeach- 
able ; 1 know myself the merits of it, anti can vouch for its 
correctness ; there are thuusaiuls similar to it in every re- 
spect. What a melancholy reflection that the combined 
powers of prudence, experienced skill, and unwearied in- 
dustry, cannot shield an amiable family from such unde- 
served calamity ! 

12th. Went to the packet-oflice, engaged a pusstige in 
the steam-packet Mountahieet-, and employed the interval 
till her sailing in view'iiig the city of Dublin and its en- 
virons. In the course of this excursion I sauntered over 
the hill of Killiney, tin elevated granitic range, which forms 
the north-eastern termination of the Dublin mountains, 
and from which a stranger is presented with a choice of 
admirable prospects, whether he prefer the sublime or 
beautiful, or the combination of both. 

Eastward, the eye embraces Killiney Bay, lying within 
the Vmsom of the hill just mentioned, — the little town of 
Br.ay upon the shore, with the Stigar-loq/' beyond, the taper- 
ing elevation of which forms a pleasing unu/iic among the 
irregular group of the Wicklow mountains. I'urning round, 
the grandeur of the scene spreads in boutidless association 
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of lieautifiil objects, uniting the charms of nature with those 
elegancies and comforts of life, which result from commer- 
cial wealth and civilization. At your foot, the island and 
little town of Dalkey, with the busy scene of the (juarries 
for supplying the works at the new harbour of Kings- 
town, formerly Duiileary *, which gives the id(?a of full 
security to the shipping in the bay, some at anchor, others 
moving into port, or jiassing outwards to their various 
tinations. Beyond the bay tlie promontt)ry of Howth, 
over the neck of which are seen the cultivated lulls of 
Louth, terminated by the irregular sky-line of the moun- 
tains of Mourne. Turning again towards the west, tlic 
city spreads her smoking extent over many a mile, diver- 
sified with steejjles, squares, monuments, and other archi- 
tectural beauties, — the rich plains of Kildare in the 
distance; — the whole constituting, perhaps, one of the 
most magnificent views in the world. 'I'he picture becomes 
finished with the s})ace between the city and the observer, 
luxuriantly cultivated, and thickly set with innumerable 
country seats, rivalling each other in taste and decoration, 
whilst the huge mass of granite, called the Dublin Moun- 
tains, shelters these charming retreats of civic opulence 
from the rmle visitation of the southerly storms. This 
variously-chequered, grand, and delightful scene, cannot 
foil to fill the mind with the most pleasing images, notwith- 
standing the miseries that br<.)od upon the land. 

* 'Phis great work, 1 am informed, owes its existence chiefly to the 
persevering exertions *)f Mr. BkuiMaiiu O’KiiiLLY, — and a splendid mo- 
nument it is of iiiirequitcd industry. 
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It would scarcely be iiiia^ined by aii^' one who has not 
tried the experiment, bow difTicult it is to ascertain the ])o- 
pulation of Ireland. There exists amongst the peiisantry 
an unconquerable aversion to tell the exact number of which 
their families consist, and in nine cases out of ten they will 
represent it under the truth. On what grouiul this preju- 
dice rests 1 am not able to explain ; but J had ample expe- 
rience of the fact. I am indebted to relations and respected 
friends, who gave uj) much of their time to collect inform- 
ation, from which the following table is principally formed ; 
and after all the attention that lias been given to the .siil> 
ject, it is fcaretl the statement is tar from correct. Had I 
trusted entirely to my own observation, the result would 
have been considerably greater. J am quite certain that 
the view here given is much below what it should be; in- 
deed I had many ojiportunities of j>roving it; but deference 
for those who kindly interested themselves in the inquiry, 
and whose local knowledge should give weight to their opi- 
nion, has induced me to adopt their calculations, it will 
be observed that the counties are not arranged in their pro- 
vincial order, but according to their geographical dimen- 
sions; — the area of each in square miles is tul 4 en from the 
work of Mr, Wakefiehl. 
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tahlc of the Total and Comparaiwe Pojmlation of IRELAND^ 
up to the end of ' the Year 1822. 
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* Mr. Hiirdiinari, in liis History of Gal way, page 192* says, The re* 
turn of the inhabitants of the town and lit»erties, under the census act 
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<)t‘ 1 8 1 ^2, amounted only to ; but those to whom the cnnincratiou 

was entruBted were, according to their own subsequent accusations id* 
each other, guilty of gross nvglcct and omission in the execution of tliaf 
duty. The general and most probable opinion is, that the populutton 
amounts at present (1820) to 40,ooo, which comprehends a vast number 
of daily increasing poor, without trade, inaniifactiires, or adequate* em- 
ployment.’* In 1814, before a committee of the Mouse of C.'ommons, 
the population of Galway w*as stated to be 50,000. I regret to say, that 
tfic charge of “ gross neglect and omission,*’ set forth in the preceding 
note, is fully borne out by niy ow^n obser\"ations in a great many parts 
of the country. Desirous of having some conversation w ith the enn- 
merators,” I made many inquiries about them, but did not happen to 
pass throiigii a district where any one appeared to know' or even to have 
heard any thing at all of such persons. 
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REFLKCTIONS ON THE FOKEOOTNG MATTERS. 


HE sUite of Ireland is an anomaly among nations. Al- 
though possessing almost every requisite for making a 
^nation prosperous and happy, still the people are poor 
though industrious ; tli scon ten ted amidst abundant natural 
advantages; starving, though surrounded by plenty; and, 
wliilst other nations are })rogrcssing in the arts and blessings 
of civilization, this alone seems to retrograde in every useful 
inijiroveinent. 

The question — to what causes is owing such an uiinrs- 
lural state of things? irresistiblj^ forces itself on the thinking 
iniiid, and urges to investigation- this most important, 

question it must be answered, — the causes are manifold; 
most ol’them, however, may be marshalled under certain ge- 
neral lieads ; — the avarice ol‘ landlords, — the unwise system 
of tithe exactions, — the want of employment and education, 
— political disability and political monopoly: these are 
among the most jirominently mischievous. 

I'liat these are the principal and proximate causes of all 
the miseries under which Ireland has long groaned, and 
that they tend to perpetuate her degradation and aug- 
ment her suffering, is unequivocally proved by the concur- 
ring testimonj^ of history and the experience of ages. Ii 
is an axiom both in physics and metaphysics, that a cause 
must be removed before its effects can cease : — iti therefore, 
it be intended or wished that the genial beams of prosperity 
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shall ever illumine the darkened Iiorizon of that ill-fated 
country, it is high time that something should be done. 
Deserted by most of her opulent sons, who should be her 
natural protectors, she has lately experienced the generosity 
of £ngiishmen ; — she is grateful for their hoiinty^ but slic 
still supplicates their justice* Any alleviation of her 
afflictions will now be thankfully received as a boon ; but 
if long delayed, it may not be offered or received with so 
good a grace. 

In the first portion ol‘ this volume, the brief history of 
the country exhibits the various revolutions the property ofr 
the soil has undergone : compact, intrigue, ojien violence, 
or collusive composition transferred the dominion of the 
country to the crown of England, and by a natural conse- 
quence it reverted back to the persons who brought such 
an acquisition ta the state. The evils arising irorn such 
flagrant acts of dishone^^ty must now be patiently endured ; 
to repair the mischief'^ produced by the operation of* unjust 
and cruel enactments, would be found a difliciilt task. It 
is not requisite go back and recal the misdeeds of former 
days; time and use have set a seal upon landed property of 
every kind, which no human effort should now have power 
to remove ; but the eternity of justice 1ms left open a door 
to possessions wliich monopoly sliould not be suffered to 
close, — property arising from industry and talent. These 
should be secured and hallowed to the possessor: — rights 
thus guaranteed will be precious, sanclifictl, anti invaluable, 
— worth a million times the same amount extorted from 
his fears or wrongs. 



SECTION I. 


I.ANDI.OIIUS. 

'I'm: eiiormnus popiilutk>ii of Treinnd is divisible and 
tlivided into two classes, the rich and the poor, or gentry 
and pe?asanliy — ltn<l and begf^ar. There is no middle 
class, no connecting link, nothing like yeoinanrv'. Each 
class either is, or conceives itself to be, j>erfectly distinct 
iri>m the other, and the imaginary tUstance between them 
is imineasnrable. 

'I'lu; tenures an; too highly rated, and too severely taxed 
for erpial industry or th(‘ legitimate efforts of- labour, ever 
to ke«'p society uptin a regular scale of gradation. Nothing 
can be more injudicious or impolitic than letting laitds at a 
rent greatly alK>vt; their value; a general practice in Ire- 
land, with very few exceptions. The practice indeed often 
involves an inconsistency so absurd as to be wholly irrecon- 
cilable to Jiny rational principle. 

I had mj'self an opportuuilv', this last summer, of seeing 
landlords advertising for proposals, and endeavouring to 
excite emulation among farmers U) pi'omise a rent, which 
they must have known it was physically impossible to raise 
from the ground. I had also an opportunity of perusing 
notes written by three gentlemen of this exalted class, to 
tenants on whom tliey were desirous of conferring cbliga- 
iiems of this ruinous nature. 

One of those landlords w^as offered thirty-eight shilling's 
an acre by a fanner whose opulence and respectability were 
certain pledges for the rent, for some years at least ; but 
the offer was rejected, and the land let at two pounds five 
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shillings and six-pence t<» an udventurer, who, it was gene- 
rally believed, neither cxmld or would ever pay a faithing. 
A yeai*’s credit was held out as an inducement, so that 
eighteen months must elapse before any rent can l)e <te- 
inaiided ; and by that time it is more than probable, the 
unceremoTnous exit of the tenant will have discharged every 
obligation. Many well authenticated instances of this 
description have come to my knowleilge; but the limits of 
this work forbid their insertion. 

Agricultural labour tails very unequally u]>on the per>ple. 
Few of those persons who hold leases for lives, or a limitetl 
term of years, are above the necessity of personal toil ; 
this industrious class is uuu'e or less engaged in the various 
branches oi' tillagt^, and sehloin knows remission much be- 
yond the labouring peasant ; |)ersons of this class consti- 
tute in fact a part of the peasantry. It is out of the cares 
and hardly-earned )>vofits of the.se men that most of the 
exigencies of tite state are supplied. 

Pohlicnl speculators, in parcelling out fttrlty sAil/ing /ief '• 
holfisy have entailed on the community an evil that justly 
merits universal reprobation. Many a landlord found a 
richer harvest in the eliH'tioneering market than he had- 
formerly known in the agricultural ; he granted new leases 
bearing the stamp of freedom, but their owners still wear 
the badge of slavery; and, as in former ages the follower 
rose or feH with tlie fortunes of his desperate chieftain, so 
he now must sink or swim with the pettifogging proprietor. 

The cutter is below that point where the agitations 
arising from political squabbles can reach him ; but be is 
not beyond the grasp of poverty, or an iron gripe much 
more deadly, that of sordid, imfeeling avarice. So long 
as this deluded sufferer can labour, lie is allowed to work ; 
but how -is he repaid ? In the progress of the pages that 
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journal iioiUains, iht* reader may liavt^ seeix the luxury 
ol liis life, llack^rents, scanty wages, ragged children, and 
privilegCHl penury, ilistingnish his lot. Can it be matter of 
wonder then, that feelings inseparable from huinatiitv 
should rouse him to reflection ? Although uneducated, does 
he not feel ? Nature hos been to him a too bounteous 
parent, and either kindly or cruelly nursed his sensibilities. 
Is it Ids iault that those sensibilities w^ere iM>t turned to a 
useful account ? 

II the Irish ])eas:int be treateil even with oi'dinary kind- 
iies.s. Ills gratitude, kiuiws no bounds: but it is his misfor- 
tuiic that lew opportunities have been given him for the 
tixercise of this noble sentiuienl. 'I'oo long has his passive 
obedience been rewarilcil with contumelious cruelty- Hear 
tiui opinion ol* a lilierul and enlightened Englishman on 
this head. 

'riie poor are much neglected by the richer classes in 
this district ; and I have been informed of many, and have 
seen some glaring instances, of the tyranny and oppression 
to which they are subjected : 1 .shall mention one. In the 
month ol June, 1809 , at the races of Carlow, T saw a 
poor man’s cheek laid open by a stroke of a whip. He 
was slaiidiug in the midst of a crowd near the winnuig- 
(x>st : the inhuman wretch who inflicted the wound, was a 
gentleman of some rank in the county, but his name, ibr 
many reasou-s, 1 shall not mention. The unhappy sufferer 
was standing in his way, and, witlmut requesting him to 
move, struck him with less cc^remony than an English 
country squire would a dug- But what astonished me even 
more than the deed, and, which shews the difference be- 
tween English and Irish feeling, was, tliat not a murmur 
was heard, nor hand raised in disapprobation ; but the 
surrounding spectators dispersed, running different ways, 
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like slaves terrified at the rod of their despot. I observed 
to a gentleman with whom I was in company, how differ- 
ent a feeling w’ould have actuated the populace in Knglantl. 
There, no man who lifts his hantl unjustly is sheltered by 
his rank. The by-stauders are always ready to espouse the 
cause of the injured, and would themselves inflict summary 
punishment, even on a nobleman who should violate the 
laws of his country by such an aggression. ‘ What !’ 
replied my friend, ‘ would a man there dare to strike his 
superior?’ — ‘ Yes, and on his t>wn estate, and in the midst 
of his tenantry. Well, but twenty magistrates ol’ the 
county of Carlow are present. \\'ill they not interpose, 
and redress this man ?’ ‘ Oh ! no, they will get into no 

quarrel with .’ The conversation dropped, anti I 

never felt so proud in being an Knglishman ; the subject of 
a country where no in.-m’s poverty precludes him from find- 
ing an advocat® — where every instance of cruelty excites 
the noblest feelings of the heart ; and where the law 
affords the same |>rotection to the poor as to the rich.”* 

It would be painful to multiply facts of a nature so dis- 
gusting ; if more were wanting, the testimony of the late 
Lord Clare might be adduceil. W’hen Ireland could boast 
of a parliament, such as it was, this distinguished Irish- 
man stated in the House of Commons, that, “ he was well 
acquainted witli Munster, and that it was impossible for 
human wretchedness to exceed that of the peasantry of 
that province ; /Ae unhappy peasantry ’were ground to powder 
hy relentless landlords ; that, far from being able to give tlie 
clergy their just dues, they had not food or raiment for 
themselves ; tlie landlord grasped tlie whole : and, sorry 
was he to add, that not satisfied with the present extortion. 


* Wakefield’s Account of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 773. 
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some landlords had been so base as to instigate the in- 
surgents to rob the clergy of tlieir tithe, not in order to 
alleviate the distress of their tenantry, but that they might 
add the clergy \s share to the cruel rack-rent:> already paid: 
ihe poor peoplr of Muvsler lived in a morr abject state of 
poverlp than knman nature could be snpjyosed equal to bear,^' 

I hcse intolerable grievances appear at length to l>e 
drawing to a crisis ; such lieartless treatment will not be 
endured much longer. 1 enants, finding il impossible to 
make up enormous rack-rents, seem disposed to retaliate 
on their oppressors, and will not pay even what they can 
afford. As they are certain of being ejected for non- 
payment, they think “ it is as well not to be turned out 
empty handed and in many cases the landlord can get 
nothing. It is not desirable for either party that things 
shoultl continue in this state: one or oilier must concede. 
TIk; peasant knows loo well that any erhange must improve 
///,v condition, for nothing can make il worse; — the pro- 
prietor has most, at stake. 

'^rhe iiK'onvenience hence resulting to landlords must he 
severely fell; it has lung been felt; and some of them have 
tried to avert it by means neither creditable nor wise. In 
itianv" districts where rents cannot be raised by the ordinary 
modes of industry? the immense profits arising from illicit 
distillation are often employed to make up the deficiency; 
and this deinoralizing trade is not only connived at, but 
encouraged, — nay, cherished, by men whose station in life 
sliould place them above suspicion. I^et not these observ- 
ations be construed into invidious or idle declamation : I 
am acquainted with the facts, and provided with the pr<>ols. 

I know a landed proprietor of first-rate consequence, who 
keeps on his estate an officer of excise, by way of' screen 
to the tenants, who are not slow in availing themselves of 
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such an opportunity. This htmest i^iiager goes stiarks with 
every one; throws the thi-eadbare nianlle of the Jaw over 
every one ; and the concern appears fiiUy to meet the views 
of every one. 

There are landlords of another Idnd, L<> whom, at 
present, I shall direct attention ; these are such as reside 
out of the country, — everlasting; absentees,” — a colossal 
body who lay claim to more than three-fourths of all the 
land in the kinf^dom. Any argument in support of the 
assertion, that a resident gentry exerting their influence t<i 
promote industry', and encourage the diffusion of moral and 
religious principles in their neighbourhood, are beneficial to 
a country, would surely be thought an idle waste of words 
and time; — the fact is self-evident. The converse of the 
proposition appears also to hold with equal force ; namely, 
that as a country is benefitctl by landlords residing on their 
property, and faithfully discharging their relative duties, 
so, in the same proportion, must that country be injured 
by those persoj!S deserting it, ancl of conscijuencc neglect- 
ing to perform what they owe to its welfare. 'Fhe fore- 
going journal affords eviilenee just sufficient to corroborate 
the one, and a thousand times more than enough to de- 
monstrate the other. 

Mr. W^akefield, to whose valuable work I have often 
referred, has treated this subject in a. manner so able and 
correct, that to do it justice I must use his own forcible 
words. At page 290, vcdiime the first, he says, “ llie 
duties of landlords and tenants are certainly reciprocal ; 
a man of probity will therefore consider himself l)r>und by 
every tie of* justice and honour to watch over the interest 
of those who toil, on his account as well as their own, and 
without whom his land would be useless and unproductive.” 

The same judicious writer observes at page "iO : “ Did 
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proprietors reside on their estates, at least some part of the 
year, aiul employ their thoughts on the improvement of 
them, they would Iwcome better acquainted with the dis- 
position of their tenants ; the latter would feel more al- 
tuchment to their landlords ; the money their landlords 
spent among them would enliven their industry ; and 
they would be encouraged to labour by the presence and 
kind attetitioii of those to whom they ought naturally to 
look up as their friends and benefactors. If proprit-tors, 
cunstiH ing the interests of' their tenants^ which is ifivanabtif 
connected with their own and with that of ' the state, set them 
a good example, it would serve them as a guide ; and their 
influence, properly exerted, might restrain them from 
vicious habits and pursuits. Thus the irregularities which 
are apt to prevail among a populace, ren<lered ferocious 
through w'ant <if culture, aiul become licentious by neglect, 
would be more easily curbed ; the latent sparks of moral 
gotid suppressed, but not extinguished, woultl readily be 
called into action : a spirit min*e congenial to that exalted 
state of society for which man was intended, would be 
diflused ; and tlistricls of Ireland, which now exhibit an 
a)i|->carance of «lcsolation, would become prosperous, happy, 
and cheerful. 

ICwery one, whose heart is not dead to tlie impulses of 
humanity, must tleplore the sanguinary outrages which 
every now and then throw' a still darker shade over that 
devoted country. Has the moral or political philosoplicr 
ever attempted to develope the causes of such barbarism, 
or to trace them to Uieiv source ? Yes, truly ; Irelaiul 
was lately blessed with a chief secretary who stiulied her 
history, anti is thoroughly acquainted with her wrongs- 
This enlightened statesman liatl the magnanimity to ac- 
knowledge, that, “ There are, undottbiedly, in her history 
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fieep'Seated causes for discmtlent and disturbance, Nevei 
(said this profound politician) had a great uaiion iteen ill- 
treated vcith itnjmnitif ! if great principles are sacrifced. to 
gain a temjwrary cndy saj'ettf map Iw obtained ^fitr the moment ^ 
BUT THE Houn Ot METH1BUTION WIIJ- SURELY ARRIVE.” 


SECTION II. 

TITHE. 

It liHs lieen attempted to trace tlie orisriii of tithe back 
to very ancient times — to the Jews, with a view, it w'oukl 
seem, to establish a divine antlnn’ity in support of its right; 
but the sanction of aiithpiity, even were such to l>e the 
case, cannot jjtstify the continiuince of a custom whic-h is at 
variance with the best notions ol' iiuiiiaii right. 'I'he tithe- 
dues of inotlerii tijiii’s are, moreover, essentially diflerenf 
from those ordained by the law of Moses. In the division 
of lands aiming the Jewish trilies, the Levites, having been 
expressly appointed to the priesthood, in oixler that they 
should be exempt from the tiuties ol' war and nil secular 
cares, gave their jxirtion in common among their brethren, 
and received in return the tithe, the division of which stood 
thus: — the priests had one-tenth, that is, a hundredth 
part of the allotment, anil the remaining nine-tenths were 
reserved lor “ the rest of the Levites, and for the poor, the. 
stranger, the widow, the orphan, and the temple.” 

Tithes, however, under the CJiristian dispensation, were 
not instituted in any decided wa^’ till the fifth century : 
previous to that period the example of the apostles and 
the primitive pastors of the church proves that no such 
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custom prevailed. In Ireland, particularly, it continued to 
be iinkrunvii for several centuries after the introduction of 
the gospel, as is shown in the first part of tliis volume, in 
the instance of Maluchias, bishop of Armagh, whose life 
was fashioned after the manner ol‘ the apostles, an excellent 
subject for iinitatiun, both then and since, liven at the 
})eriod when tithes were fir.it allowed by commoii consent, 
and before their payment became erdbreed by hw- , their 
ap[)ropriatiun, as may bo seen by referring to the plat e just 
mentioned, arose originally from a charitable intention on 
tlie part ol* the donois, and was received by the cleigy in a 
spirit, at least, t)f disinterestetlness. 

The precejU. that they wl)o pi each the gospel should 
live by the gospel,"' was received as an ordinance which 
piety made |)ositively biiuling on the ctuiscieiice, and hence 
this provision was granted in a inanncr so generous as to 
l>order on prodigality ; but those were limes, it sboiikl 
observctl, lien a sense t)f leligious obiigatioii was peculi- 
arly strong upon the iniiids of ineii — strong rather than 
just — for lli<»se were times when a pope coultl iiiKlertakc 
to give away kingdoms ; the tithe thus liberally bestowed 
was made subject to an equally positive charge — the main- 
i.enance ol the poor. On this |ioint Mr. Grattan once 
argued with peculiar force. 

1 am not now iiicjiiiring," saiil he, whether the claim 
to the full tithe is legal, but w hether llie application of that 
titlie, for the sole purpose of siij>portiiig the priest, is usurp- 
ation. And I have shown you, that tithe was a charity 
subject It) the supptirt of the poor in the first jilace, and 
the priest in the last. J have tillen shown you that lithe 
does not staiul on the delicate ground of private property. 

J have shown you that it w’as a trust, converted into a 
piojierly by abuse; which abuse tlie legislature may con- 
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trol, jvithout sacrilege or robbery. If a right to the full 
. tenth is yet insisted on, give them the full tenth, on the 
principles on which alone they first ventured to demand it 
— subject tv a poot -rate. Let the trust be executed — let 
widows and orphans share it, — let the house of industry', 
and the various hospitals, and infirmary share it. — Let the 
house of God — now a hovel repaired at the expence of 
parliament, though, by the canon law, it should be re- 
paired by the priesthood — share it : — let the poorer order of 
the peasantiy share it. If the clergy will insist on taking the 
full tithe ol his potatoes — if they take the staff out of his 
hands — they must carry the fieusanl on their shoulders.” 

“ Of all institutions,” says I’aley, “ adverse to cultiva- 
tion and improvement, nouc is so noxious as that of tithe, 
A claimant here enters into the produce, who contributed 
no assistance wluitever to the production. When years, 
perhaps, ol’care and toil have matured an improvement — 
when the Itiisbandinaii sees new crops ripening to his skill 
and industry — the moment he is ready to put his sickle to 
the grain, he finds him.self compelled to divide the harvest 
with a stranger. ’^Fithes are a tax not only upon industry, 
but upon that industry which feeils mankind — u()on that 
species of exertion which it is the object of all laws to 
cherish ami |)romote.” 

The ecclesiastical establishment in Irelantl is much richer 
in projmrtion than that of England. In Ireland, besides 
twenty-tw^o archbishops and bishops, who enjoy an enor- 
mous revenue out of lands attached to their several sees, 
there are twelve hiindretl benefices, the possessors of which 
derive large livings from tithes, besides the advantage of 
glebe lands belonging to those benefices. It is a small 
living which is estimated under five hundred a-year. Of 
the benefice<l clergy more than one-third are not resident 
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upon their livings — many out of the country ; and to these 
benefices, containing numerically 2500 pari.shes, there are 
only JOOO churches standing, if those lie excepted which 
are now in jirogress of being erectetl : it is iliei efore a con- 
sequence, that some of the incumbents have no churches 
to attend for the tithes they receive. 

Many of the churches, moreover, now in being, are 
little frequented, especially in the south and west of Ire- 
land : in many othei’s divine service is scarcely ever per- 
formed fi>r ivant of hearers, and several of the incumbents 
have neither churches nor hearers at all. Thus, between 
tlcrical absenleeship, inactiv'e incumbency, want of churches, 
rind a ilcartli of congregations, it nm.st not excite surprise 
that dissatisfaction should so generally prevail against a. 
system which requires so vast a revenue for apparently little 
immediate or obvious use. 

What would be the reply'^, if the established preacher'- of 
the gosjicl warn! asketl, where are the li’uits of their “ preach- 
ing?” ■ — How many will ansiver affirmatively to the dis- 
charge of that duty jirescribed by^ the 28 Henry VIII. by^ 
which every clergyman on iiuluction swears, “ that he will 
leach or cause to be taught <ine school within his vicarage, 
or rectory, as the law in that case requires.” These 
schools arc not in existence; and in defiance of that re- 
quisition the people arc still ignorant, liecause nnin- 
stvucted, althongli they pay so hugely for what ihey^ do not 
receive. 

The education of the peasantry w’onld add more to the 
civilization of even the wiUlest district in Ireland, than 
“ putting steeples to all the new churches” could do : and 
decorating the niiml with useful information, and humaniz- 
ing the hearts of the peasantry with a good system of moral 
instruction, would, effect more permanent advantage to the 
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country than all the “ ornanjental spires” which architec- 
tural ingenuity ever could devise. 

But the tithe system not only leaves the peasant without 
instruction — it deprives him of that property with which 
he might find means to educate himself Then, let him 
not, at least, be taxed with ignorance, — taxed with tithe, 
— loaded with poverty, and insulted for bearing sucli a 
load. Spiritual instructioju then: — is that afforded in 
lieu of such a “ noxious institution When the pro- 
tcstant dissenters are counted off' along with the Catholics 
from the population of the country, l)>e millions who psiy 
tithe and do not receive spiritual instructitm in return, will 
appear amazing, comparetl with the handful who firm the 
Hock of the established pastors. 

“ II',” says the judicious and pious Paley, “ yon shotdd 
see a Hock t)r pigeons in a Held of corn ; and il (instead of 
each picking where an«l what it liked, taking just as much 
as it wanted, and m» more) you should sec ninety-nine 
gathering all thev got into a Jump ; reserving nothing for 
themselves but the eliuH'and tlie refuse: keeping this be.'ip 
for one, and that the weakest perhaps, aiul worst pigeon of 
the flock ; sitting roiiiul and huiking on all the winter, 
whilst this one was devouring, throwing about, and wast- 
ing it; and if a pigeon, more hardy or hungry than the 
rest, touched a grain of the hoard, jHI the others instantly 
flying upon it, anti tearing it to pieces: if \ou should see 
this, you would see nothing more than what is every day 
practised and established among men. Among men, you 
see the ninety and nine toiling and scraping together a heap 
of superfluitit s Itu' one ; getting nothing for themselves all 
the w hile, hut a little of tlie coarsest of the provision which 
their own lahtair produces (and this one, too, oftentiines 
tlie feeblest and worst of the whole set, — a chikl, a woman. 
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a niadiuan ora fool) looking ijuietly on, whilo ihey see the 
fruits of all their labour spent or spoiled ; and if one of 
them take or touch a particle of it, the others join against 
hill], and hang him lor the theft/’ ^ 

Willi regard to the payment of tithe in Ireland, all de- 
nominations of the peiiple are uiiaiiimous in deprecating it, 
luit on the principles of injustice alone, but of inexpediency. 
^I’he feeling which exists in tliis respect, is not that silent 
sense of dissatisfaction which would imply a fiassiveiiess in 
paymeiil, aeconipanied with unwiliingiiess ; it is one ol a 
]iu)re tieep-rooted and resentful character, such as ever at- 
tends tin* abstraction of property against the owmer’s con- 
sent. 1 lowevtM' established by time, custom, or legislative 
sanction, it still is lelt as an oppression, and serves to keep 
alive discontent, and an earnest desire to get rid of it 
altogether. 

Ill the historical jiortioii of this book it w^ill be seen, 
ihat an endeavour was successfully made in the year 
lo llirow olf the burden of tithe to a certain extent, by a 
resolution of the Irish liouse of commons, which has since 
become a torinal act of the imperial parliament. Of that 
mcinorable transaction Primate Boulter thus makes men- 
tion in one of his letters : Associations w^ere entered into 

by most of the lay lords and commoners, to join against 
agistment; and the like associations were sent down to 
most counties against the assizes, and signed in most, 
though refused in some, and a cornmem purse xvas raised in 
each county to support any one there that should be sued for 
agistment ; — there was a rage stirred up against the clergy 
that equalled any thing that had been seen against the 
popish priests in the most dangerous times, though the 

* Moral Philosophy. Loud. Eil. 1821. p. 68. 
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clergy behaved themselves with a temper that suiprisetl 
their enemies.” 

These “ enemies'’^ were the great landed )>roprietors, and 
graziers connected with them in a community of interest 
and leelitig, who, by their overwhelming influence in the 
jiroceedings of parliament, un<i throughout the country, 
effectually gained their object, whence the most w'ealthy 
and powerful are in a great measure relieved ol'the burtlen 
which by that resolution was heavetl upon the slutuitlers 
of the poor. 'I'lie consequence was direct, — the opulent 
became easy, the necesKitous discmitented. 'L'his must l)«- 
obvicms, because, by that proce.raiing tithes fell exclusively 
on tillage land, the greater pari of which is helil hy small 
farmers, or cotter ti:aiant.s. 

In its very principle this i^islment measure is inupiitoiis, 
not only t(» the clergy, hut tin- hushandman ; on the latter 
it is particularly so, li>r it visits the poor, and passes by 
the rich nmii's door : it is also mischievous, us producing 
a partial severity; and it is impolitic iioni its tendency !<• 
depi'ess agricultural industry. While the rich are left 
comparatively free from this impost, it follows that the 
poor must supply the deficiency created by the excin)ilioji 
from agistment-tithe ; and the labour of the peasant has to 
make up to the clergy for the inactivity of the palriciuii, 
who thus exacts a double result from the lease b}' which 
the tenant is fastened to the soil — he gets his rent, and 
exemption from a tax which he would otherwise have to 
pay, were he to cultivate the land. 

But the conspiracy of the rich in evading the payment 
ef tithe of agistment, not only fixed the burden upon that 
class which was least able to bear it, buf^ upon persons 
who, in strict justice, had no apparent right whatever to 
contribute to the payment. At the time of the surrender 
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ol Limerick, llie claims oi tlie estublislied clergy were 
finally secured from tiie doubt and uncertainty tliat had alt 
along attended their existence in Ireland ; it was then that 
ail the benefices were thrown into the hands of the pro- 
testaiit rectors, and l>y that means the whole church esta- 
blishment came exclusively to the present possessors, 
although it is now well known that one-half of that esta- 
blishment, and one half the civil and military oflices ol lhe 
kingdom had been offered to the Catholics by William 
the 'Hiird. 

At that period, as at present, tlu^ Catholics formed the 
majority 4)f the pf>pulaUon ; and their circumstances have 
been not unaptly compared to those of llu^ Canadians at u 
laU;i- piaiod, VV^hy tlit* [>arallel should not be periect is 
not Iien3 a c|ue.stioii. 'Hie right of tithe is not an object 
of contention ; its impolicy alone, as it afli^cts the employ- 
ment of the poor, is a grievance which all hinicnt, and fo* 
the removal of wJjich all xire eijually anxious. (Jf the poor, 
the greiitei' jiortion is of a religion wliicli derives no share 
of attenU<m from those who by law' are entitled to receive 
tithe ; and it is this circumstance wliich brings the case of 
the poor ol‘ Ireland more directly in [i^irallel with the 
people of Canada. Mr. Weld, speaking of that extensive 
jwrtion of the Hiitish dominioir, says: 

‘‘ Every religion is tolerated, in the fullest extent of the 
word, and no disqualifications are imposed on any persons 
on account of their religious opinions. The Roman Ca- 
tholic religion is that of the great majority of the inha- 
bitants, and by the Quebec Bill of 1774, the ecclesiastics 
of that persuasion are empowered by law to recover all the 
dues wdiich, previous to that period, they were accustomed 
to receive, as well as tithes, that is, from the Roman Ca- 
tholic inhabitants ; /ml t/iey cannot exact any tithes or dues 
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Jrum Protest a7ils^ or off lands held hy Protestanls, alllioii^l^ 
fornuirly siuh lands iniglit liavt* been sul)jcct<.*d to dues 
and tithes, tor the support 4)1* the Roman Catholic church. 
The dues and tithes IVoni oft* these laiuls are still, however, 
to be paid ; but they are to be paid to jiersons appointed 
by the governor, and tlu^ amount alierwards to be receiveci 
into the hands of liis Majesty’s receiver-general, for the 
support of the Protestant clergy acfnaUy rrsidimii in the 
jirovvire.^* 

Ill Ireland the case is vtay widely dillereiit from that 
just stated, in a just comparison of circuiustances, I’lie 
majority have to pay an enormous impost without the 
shadow f)f an equivalent, and the ('atluilic is not the onl}" 
one who endures the hardship; tlu^ dissenter has the same 
Mibjecl of complaint, but he is not equally })assive : — in 
this regard the testimony of an excellent writer may be 
received in argument. Mr. \Val:etield tliiis C4>mparr*s tin* 
manner in wliicli tithe charge is met in Ireland by two 
classes of person >, very distinct in religious principle, 
remote also in point of situation, and thence, it may be 
supposed, diflerent in other circumstances generally, but 
both bearing this common burden. 

It may perhaps be objected, (says he,) that I have 
contemplated the subject in an improper light; that the 
irregularities to w'hich I allude, do not arise from the 
causes to which 1 ascribe them, but to the unfortunate dif- 
ferences in religion. That the Catholic labourer is averse 
to pay the Protestant clergyman, from whom he derives 
no benefit; while, at the same time, he is obliged to pro- 
vide a spiritual instructor lor himself, may be readily be- 
lieved ; but this dislike of ^remuneration is not confined to 
the Catholics. Does the l^resbyterian of ;lbe North pay 
the tithe readily and with a good will ? He does not, 
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indeed Iireak out into open rebellion ; but the clerfjyman 
finds it more diflicult to obtain payment from liim, than* 
from the unsuspecting Catliolic of the South. My in- 
quiries have been most particular on this subject, and I 
can speak with confidence. I know the difference that 
exists between the professors of the two religions. A re- 
morseless proctor, who is not afraid to wring the last 
farthing from a Soutliern parish, will not undertake to en- 
counter one in the North. He is fearless of ignorance, 
with all its attendant tumults and wild insurrections ; but 
knowledge, which Lord Bacon defines to be power, he 
dare not attack. The Presbyterian combats him with his 
own weajjoiis, and law is as expensive to the clergyman 
as to his parishioners : but to the former it is more ruinous, 
his purse being unable to hold out against the united con- 
tributions of his parishioners. From this cause I have 
heard complaints made against a Presbj’terian parish ; 
but, ill a Catholic one, the tithe may be easily obtained, 
together with every expence. The law, therefore, is a 
shield merely in name, and a benefit only to those who 
have the inclination and jn-opeHif to employ it.” * 

From this sketch the assertion is borne out, that all 
classes t>f the community arc averse to the payment of 
tithe. W^hen tlie wealthy Protestants gave a death-blow 
to the question of tithe in one of its most valuable mem- 
bers, their combination was not declared illegal, although 
meant to put down all opposing law ; but when the mi- 
serable peasantry met to complain of a similar grievance, 
their combination was made rebellious, and punished as 
treason against the state. Out of this dissimilar result, from 
the same ground of complaint, have grown almost all the 

* Vol, ii. p. 
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troubles that have agitated the South of Ireland for si* 

. many years, and which gave an inlelligenl and philoso- 
phical observer of the great powers that may be wielded 
lor political purposes, an opportunity of making one of the 
most pithy remarks connected with the conspiracy of 
When Dr. M‘Nevin was questioned before the secret 
conjmittee respecting the afl’air of tithes, as viewed by the 
United Executive, he answered : “ If the stability oi' the 
established church depends on the payment of titlies, the 
church stands on a ’Hjcakev fbundatioii than in civility 1 
would have stiid of it; but of this J am snre^ — that if 
tithes had been commuted, according to Mr. Grattan’s 
plan, a very puuoerfid engine xvonld have hem taken out of 
Ota- hands” 

Tithe has in its train many evils which deeply affect 
the interests, both of the clergy and people. I'he demantl 
is in itself odious irom Us injustice; and this is so obvious, 
that, in order to avoid the personal pitpic and anmiyance 
which is almost '^ure to arise in the collection, the dis- 
agreeable duty is commonly translerred to a valuator or 
proctor, who becomes thereby empowered to institute an 
expensive process in the name of the incumbent; and the 
character of this agent, who is usually of the lowest class, 
and, perhaps, notorious for crooked scheming and unblush- 
ing villany, not unfrequently communicates its taint to his 
employer. Hence a new source of misery to the people, 
and of hatred to the system ; for the sins of the servant are 
in most instances placed to tlie account of tlie master, 
whilst execration is unsparingly dealt out in return for 
oppression. 

In a worse situation, if possible, stands the concern when 
tithes arc let to farm. The multqdied mischiefs which this 
practice produces are finely depicted in the immortal elo- 
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tjuence of Ciratlan : From a sitnntion s(> ungracious, 

from the disgrace anti loss of making in liis own person a* 
little bargain with s<|iiircs, larmers, and {)easants, of each 
and every description, and, from non-residence, tlie parson 
is obliged to take refuge in the assistiince of a character, by 
name a tithe- farmer, and by profession an extortioner; this 
<?xtortioner becomes part of the establishment of the cliurcli 
l)y interest and situation. There arc two descriptions of 
men he is sure to defraud ; tlie one is the parson, the other 
the people. He collects sometimes at vvnt, ; he 

gives the cieriiyinaii less than lie ought to receive, and takes 
from thi^ peasants more than they ought to })ay ; he is not 
an agent who is to collect a certain rent; he is an advcii- 
tiirer, who gives a certain rate for the privilege of making 
n i)ad use of an unsetlled cJaiiii — this claim over the 
j)owers of collection; and wliat is teazing or provoking in 
the law is, in his hands, an instiniment not of justice but ot 
usury. He soinethnes sets tlie tithes to a second tithe- 
farmer, so that the land becomes a prey to a subordination 
of vultures.” 

Fvery one who loves the peace, prosperity, and happiness 
oh the countiy, feels laudably anxious to see an end put to 
all those evils ; to leave industry free enjoyment of its fair 
results, and, above all, to remove those afliictions which 
press so heavily on the labouring classes. No liberal mind 
surely can longer wish the poor man to pay a tenth of that 
little treasure, his potatoe garden, the fruit of his midnight 
toil, devoted to the preservation of his children, when he 
has returned from his daily task ; — that for which he ex- 
poses himself and family to disease with all its dismal con- 
setjiiences, bylioarding, nay, cherislnng the annual gathering 
of dunghill at his door, to raise the exiieicsive but indispen- 
sable crop. Nor can there be one, il is hoped, so unkindly 
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hearted os to wish the cottaj^er’s cow to be driven away to 
ithe cant, from l)is fond and lamenting little ones, without 
an earnest desire and cordial co-operation to prevent such 
a disaster. Even these, being removed, would give hap- 
piness to hundreds of thousands. 

But whilst a beneficial change thus introduced, would 
continue to be extended to the agricultural classes generally 
— as it ought, due and solemn care should be taken, that 
one injustice is not removed by the substitution of another. 
If the peasant be relieved, let not the pastor l>e imjK>verished. 
Too many are the distresses of the reverend body, not to 
feel even, more than commiseration for their embarrass- 
ments. In many places, the clergy cannot get a single 
farthing of their claim. It is not sufficient that a provision 
for them is secured by law, when not even by law, with all 
Its annoyance and expence, can it be obtained. In cases 
not a few, the proctor or tithe-farmer contrives to gain as 
much as, or more than, the parson, and not unfrequently 
pockets the whole. 

In one instance, related on authority, in an opulent and 
fertile part of Ireland, the property of a nobleman whose 
name is not permitted to be mentioned, a beneficed clergy- 
man had his tithes, amounting to six hundred pounds, 
collected by a tithe-farmer, who levied on the people one 
thousand three hundred every year. The parishioners, 
anxious to relieve themselves from such an imposition, 
proposed to raise the tithe themselves to the rector to eight 
hundred pounds, and get rid of the extortioner but the 
crfler was declined, unless the latter were secured in an 
equal sum upon the same tithes ! Embarrassments so dis- 
graceful to the clergy_.as this, created by the villany of tithe- 
agents and tithe-farmers, are not uncommon ; and this case 
forms but one link in those heavy chains that trammel 
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intellect, rcspcclahility, and industry in a stale of inactivity 
worse than useless. 

It is a matter of' perfect conviction, to every one who 
knows the subject, that the clerfry do not receive a tenth; 
we have undoubted evidence of this, were it only from the 
impossibility of getting it, and none can know the fhet more 
truly tlian the respected individuals for whom it is as- 
signed * : the unAvillingncss to give it ; — the unfairness of 
collection inmost instances, on both sides; — ihe demo- 
ralizing, rather uncivilizing effects of litigation, and the 
interruption of religious harmonj^ — one of the sweetest 
effects of tlie Christian doctrine; — these considerations, 
independently of the direct injury inflicted on domestic 
comfi:)rt and good neighbourhood, w'ould lead to a conclu- 
siofi tinunimous and sincere, that the tax of lithe should be 
made a question for imraediatcj and final adjustment, f 
'^riie civil magistrate^ that is, the state consisting of its 
three legislative branches, as it possesses dominion, so it 
must efficiency; and where a great public evil like this 
exists, that power should be applied to correct it. The 
inexpediency of the tax is a main objection to its conti- 
nuance, for it seems generally admitted, that the mischief it 
occasions greatly outbalances its good ; the question then 
becomes, what is most expedient in its room ? 


• See the Bishop of Limerick’s observation in the journal, page 301 . 
t A clergyman in Ireland tohl me, among many other grievances, that 
he had received notice from twenty-seven persons to draw his tithe in kind, 
all ou the same day ; and that some of them lived fifteen miles from each 
other. I^he following article appeared in the Galway Advertiser, iSth 
October, 1822 : ‘‘At the quarter sessions, at Gort, one tithe-proctor 
processed kt-even hitndiied persons for tithe. They were all or most 
of the lower order of fanners or peasants: — the cxpence of each pro- 
cess about eight shillings.” ilow many useful and worthy men would 
these law'-costs alone make happy. 
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I Tiinianity aiitl policy say, the peasantiy, the pctlcstal ol 
the standing culurnn, must not be suffered to lie in ruin, — 
no, for then the column itself would soon sink into the dust, 
and its decorations lie around in graceless confusion. 'J'he 
same excellent monitors forbid to leave the gospel guiile to 
perish amidst plenty, shed from the bounteous haiul ol’ 
Providence in such glorious profusion. All may be well, 
if only all be unanimous for that common gootl, which in- 
volves the best and dearest interests of all, and in which 
there is a superabundance for tlie wants of all. 

Instead then of this odious, this noxious instituti<»n,” 
which has produced, aiul is still producing such heart- 
burnings, and baneful idleness, and discontent, and out- 
rage, and excommunications, and endless miseries, an easy 
substitute may be sought, under parliamentary sanction, 
which may meet the wants and wishes of each juirty, priest 
and people, and confer a benefit on both. The clergj' in 
convocation can best explain their own views of this ruefid 
subject, and shew the extent and justice of their claim to 
indemnification : the complaints of the people are before 
the world. It will then remain for the wisdom of parlia- 
ment to consider the best means of determining that in- 
demnification, and of securing public tranquillity by such 
enactments as will reconcile the present contending 
interests. 

To attempt anticipating that solemn decision might be 
considered presumptuous, but its necessity is of that im- 
perative nature which would seem to justify the observii- 
tions or suggestions of any rational mind, in which the 
interests of humanity and the common w'clfare have a 
place. Under this impression, then, it is unhesitatingly 
asserted, that the recent enactment touching the subject <jf 
tithe in Ireland, will be found inoperative, or at best par- 
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tijjl, — in no respect productive of general influence in 
abatement of the great cause of cdinplaint, 

1 he measure to be up})iied must embrace the subject 
ujid reconcile its discrepancies, general in iu application, 
aj»d leaving no loop-hole for chicanery; else it will be used 
in vain, anti the mischief will still maintain its ruinoils 
tendency. Xhe bill of 1S22 directs the tithe liy lease to be 
collected in the same manner as the count}' cess ; but th<^ 
justness of letting lithe by lease is disputetl, the property 
being variable and uncertain in value; for, whether the 
titlieable );uid so leased prove barren or productive, still 
the contract would be binding ; whereas tithe from its very 
naiture is incapable of } ire- valuation : may not, then, the 
principle of county' cess, as now iu use, be extended to 
collect a suflicient fuiul lor the maintenance of the clergy, 
in lieu of tithe under its present form ? 

''riic grand juries are comjiosed of the resident gentry, 
and as they know the local value of land, and have aright 
to ktiovv the ability of each person to pay a just share of 
sneli a ctintrihution, tlicy can best assess it. Jli however, 
the predilection for jobbing, of which some of the members 
of that generally respectable body are accused, should 
render tliein ineligible for such :i trust, it will not be diffi- 
cult to find persons better qualifieti, and more inclined to 
tlo justice between the tithe-claimant and the ]>arty who is 
to meet that claim, tlian is the proctor or the tithe-farmer, 
as the case now stands. Any change would be undoubtedly 
for the better. 

A fund might thus he raised on a jirinciple to which no 
l eosonable objection can be made, and which would he 
more than amply sufficient to indemnity the clergy for the 
present amount of tithe, should that be deemed requisite ; 
so that the great bulk of the people woukl be left at ease 
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to attend to their industrious avocations, without the pcr- 
, petual drains upon theh*. labours, which now leave them 
scarcely a shadow of that lor which they struggle with in- 
cessant toil. Further, — the same fund might be made a 
means of defraying a system of national education, and 
thus tlic great machine of public lile would work harmo- 
niously in all its parts, and national prosj^erity be the gruiul 
and lasting result. 


SECTION III. 

EMPLOy.MENT AND EDUCATION. 

Any person who reads or thinks at ail, must know that 
employment and education are indispensable to the well 
being, if not to the very existence of a free state: so 
obvious are their advantages, that to dwell on them would 
be an insult to the understanding of every reader. It has 
long been fashionable to declaim against Irish indolence, 
and many writers of the first respectability, taking tliis lor 
granted, have given themselves no further trouble about 
the matter. That tlie peasantry of that countiy^ are idle, 
is a melancholy fact; but that they are naturally and 
voluntarily so, has never been clearly enough demonstrated 
by any one writer, though that conclusion has been assumed 
by thousands. 

I have, in another place, page 326, taken an opportunity 
to . shew that idleness is forced upon them, and should be 
pitied as a misfortune rather than censured as a crime. 
This opinion is formed from the evidence of my own senses. 
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during many years spent among them : and, although by 
no means wedded to my own opinion, in this case 1 must , 
confess that mere assertion or speculation from books does 
not efEice impressions made by experience. 

If I were desired to state, in a single word, what would 
be the greatest blessing that the wisdom of man could de- 
vise fl>r the peasantry' of Ireland, I should decidedly say 
nnj^lm/mcnt. It must not, however, l>e concealed, that to 
provide this in siiflicient <|uantity for a population so im- 
mense and rapidly increasing as that of Ireland, particularly 
during universal depression, is extremely dillicult ; but, an 5 ' 
opinion tending to give just notions of the most feasible 
mode of directing the energies of so vast a body to uselid 
rather than <lestructive pui’iioses, merits, at least, a patient 
consideration. 

U’o this point I have devoted much attention, and have 
ct)llected the sentiments of several Irish gentlemen, whom 
1 believe to lie sincerely devoted to their country’s welfare. 
I have been favoured with a letter from one, whose name 
would be a sufficient passport to respect, but, I regret to 
say, his motlesty is too great to allow this guarantee to ac- 
company the publication of his judicious views. “ The 
only mcjans,” says this enlightened patriot, by which this 
country can lie served in the way of employment, is, by 
government pi’osecuting works of great public utility, in 
facilitating internal trade by means of roads and canals ; 
but such works should not be carried on in the usual man- 
ner. The recommendation of every class and of every re- 
ligious persuasion should lie attended to, and jobbing pre- 
vented. 'rhe poor should be allowed a fair and propor- 
tionate interest in the ■ lands, tuid tliere should be no 
check put upon their industry by heavy local taxes and ex- 
orbitant demands of tithe.” 
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In addition to those suggestions, the iniprovcment ol 
harbours ; the encouragement of fisheries ; a little plant- 
ing on every farm, and more extensively on every estate; 
reclaiming bogs and waste lands ; rebuihling cottages on a 
cheap, comfortable plan ; extending the manulhcture t»f 
linen all over the country, and giving atlecpiate premiums 
on 'every species of industry, may be noticed. 

It is plain, however, that lliese most desirable objects can 
never be achieved by the unaiiled efibrts of the govern- 
ment, — the landlords and gentry must lend their assist- 
ance : they should, if possible, be taught to know, that in 
administering to the imperative wants ol’ the poor, and 
throwing widely open to tliem unrestraineil employment, 
and active exertion, they are best jiromoting their own in- 
dividual interests. Above all, as an immediate means ol’ 
commencing this salutary undei+aking, the elllicts of an al>- 
sentee tax would be of incalculable benefit to every class of 
}>ersous connected with Ireland; but, where patriotism is 
entirely wanting, a measure so salutary can scarcely be 
expected. 

On the progress of education in Ireland, a diflerence of 
opinion has long existed, and still continues. Some [)er- 
sons maintain that the peasantry are almost wholly unlet- 
tered, while others ullirm that, in mere letters, or reading 
and writing, devoid of moral knowledge, they are equal and 
even superior to the same class in Knglaud. 'i'he latter, 
which appears to be the prevailing opinion, is supported by 
the statements of Wakefield, the Edinburgh Review, and 
tlie Inquirer, — authorities, decidedly, of first rate viduc. 
The article on this subject in the Inquirer is from the pen 
of an Irishman of brilliant mind, and indefatigable industry, 
who holds a high rank in society. 

it will doubtless be thought the height of temerity to op- 
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pohli lestiinoiiy so iuimbic as mine to nutlioritics so lieserv- 
ctlly respected ; of niy inability to grap|>le with them in 
.'irgument I am fully sensible, but I shall venture to weigh 
lacts against the finest subtleties of logical induction, and 
ou that ground feel no unwillingness to enter the lists ; 
whilst, at the same time, I am aw'are of the tlanger of at- 
tempting to cope with such powers ; Vmt neither the critic’s 
lash, nor any other consideration, sliall ever deter me from 
tietecting anti exposing error where I believe it to exist, 
liow exalted soever may be its station. 

I will, thereftn-e, fearlessly state my conviction, that the 
peasantry t>f Ireland are 7 / 0 /, in any respect, st) educjited as 
tlu^ same class in Great Britain. ’J'his question made a 
strong impression on my mind, from having heard it in 
early life frequently and warmly disputed ; and when I en- 
tered IT is Majesty’s service, where English, Scotch, ami 
Irish were indiscriminately mingled, the subject received 
soint; attention. My inquiries were extended to upwartls 
of one hundred ships, comprehending at least 400,000 per- 
sons, aiul the result was very nearly in the fbllow'ing pro- 
portions : — 

'riiere w'cre of those who could read and write, as, 
S Scotch : 3 Enfflisk : 2 L'ish : 

Of those who could only read, there were, as, 7 Scotch : 
4 linglish : 3 Irish. 

With respect to the manner in which instruction is im- 
parted, and the impression it makes on the mind, in Ireland, 
there can be but one opinion ; — schools are wretchedly 
conducted. The roifal and chartered schools, so muniH- 
cently endowed, may, not unaptly, be compared to the 
huge excrescences which sometimes form on a lofty tree, 
and receive all the nutriment intended by nature for its 
growtli and support : tlicse may exist for a while, without 
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producing any visible injuiy, but tlieir eflect is certain ; 
they induce decay, and inevitably tend to involve the whole 
in rottenness and min. If these nests of sloth and cor- 
ruption were sw’ept away, a few monopolizing jobbers might 
lament the loss of their unearned, unhallowed wages ; — 

a beneficed clergyman who received fifteen iiundred 
POUNDS a year from the endowment, and never went near 
it,*' might be sorry ; but surely “ the usher, a man ol’ 
learning, did all tlic duty Jbr forty pounds”* might 

Imve his services more justly rewarded, and be made to re- 
joice : — the nation w’ould rejoice. 

During three-fourths of a century the blood-hounds of 
bigotry and interested intolerance hunted down learning 
with a zeal wdiich, had it been properly directed, w'ouhl have 
produced lasting benefits and honour to the country. Tl’lie 
wonder is not that it shrmld now be so reduced, but rather 
that there should be a trace of it remaining. Its duration 
alone is a sufficient proof of the Irish dis})osition to cherish 
learning: of theii capability of receiving it, proofs are not 
wanting; if any were required, I need only refer to the 
journal, where it may be seen, that persons upwards of 
sixty, some nearly eighty years old, have learned to reatl 
and write in a few months, amidst tlie disadvantages and 
despondency of imprisonment. The statement of these 
facts rests not on my authority alone ; every flicilit}’^ lias 
been left for detection, but the truth of the matter is above 
dispute; the fertility of the mental soil has never been 
({uestloned, — ^ it only wants culture. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that Ireland has as many 
schools in proportion to her size ns England ; — grantetl ; 
but what is taught in those schools ? Very little indeed that 


• Dr. Bell, page 43. 
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can ever be made iiseFul to the iiulivulual or the public. 
Proselytisin has ever been the bane of peace and social 
happiness in Ireland. It has been the end and aim of every 
school establishment, but the true means of eilecting that 
<>bject have been always overlooked. 

Dispositions purely Catholic were to be transmuted intt» 
l*rotestant ; but the mind was never fitly prepared for such 
a salutary change; can any one wonder, then, that our 
moral alchymists have made so little progress? hirst 
proselytize, afterwards educate, has been the plan pursued ; 
this, in my humble opinion, is beginning at tlie wrong end. 
'J’i> separate pnyudice from ignorance has never yet been 
eftected, and never can be. If the mind be first expanded 
by education, and made to con>prehcnd and appreciate the 
divine influence of truth, unwarped by abstract dogmas, 
the principles of pure religion will find a more ready access 
to the heart, and may attain stability. 

In the long catalogue of evil5 that almost overwhelm 
Ireland, there is not one for which it is so diflicult to point 
out an unobjectionable and efficient remedy us that under 
consideration. While. Catholics and Protestants are etlu- 
cated together, abuses and causes of discontent will exist, 
in spite of every effort of the philanthropist. During my 
excursions in Irelarul, I visited a great many schools, but 
saw none conducted on a plan that I can recommend. 
The least objectionable is that instituted by the London 
Hibernian Socieltf, which should be encouraged and ex- 
tended, until a better system shall be devised. 





SECTION IV. 
rOt.ITICAL AIONorOT.Y. 

Tiik wisest policy of £i state is to make every imlivithiai 
contribute to the common good, acconling to the natural 
means he possesses; any government, therefore, which 
deprives itself of such means by dis(]ualincatioii or exclusion, 
is obviously unwise; nothing but si superabundniicf; of such 
uu;sins can excuse the imprutlence. 'J'his lisis refen'iice 
merely to the concerns of the slate; but with regartl lo the 
subject, that disqualification or exclusion is a violation ol' 
justice. 

According to the law of nations no subject ought to 
transfer his allegiance to a Ibreign state, in prejudice to his 
own ; the same principle applies c cuntrario ; no slate has 
a right to emjdoy the subjects of another, in jirefercnce to 
its own, unless the foreigner possess superior talents. I’or 
the same reason, no goveniinont acts justly which tr«;ats 
one })ortion of its subjects as alimis, to the aggrandi/.en||||^ 
of another, proviiletl no act of the excluded deserve that 
partiality. 

It is for the common interest that merit alone should be 
the test of every person’s pretension to distinction. Jl'acts 
iiijuritms to general or individual welfare be committed, the 
infliction of just punishment will be the best wsiy to set 
aside the oflLnder, and make room for one of more pure 
efiiciency. 

These principles are strongly applicable to the state ol 
Ireland now', more thjin at jiny former period. J*ovcrty 
has flung her icy mantle over all the land ; the great 
scramble is not U)r acres or oflice, — both have long been 
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swallowed up in tJie i^ulf of inonojxdy, wliich lias remained 
yaw'iiinjr wide, ever since jiatriotisin was put aside by pecu- 
lation; — tlic scramble noAv is ibr shelter under that ruij 
wliich (leliiiqiicncy has left: the innocent and the guilty are 
.sunk alike in tlesjjondcncy, — e«]ually divested of national 
tlignily and national honours. 

.Such is the niorncnt that a guiding, — saving spirit « oul<l 
seize u])on, rather than wait for the hour of frenzie<l <l<.i.pc- 
ration, to renovate the nation, and give it a just particij)a- 
tion in the pure anil innnortal benefits of the constitution ; 
to dispense the blessing with impartial hand, and shower 
fiivoiirs only on the most deserving. 

'J'he brief historical sketch, given in the beginning of 
this volume, exhibits a lew, and only a few', of the penal 
enailments which first deprived the Irish Catholics of all 
their rights, both naturid anil acquired, and have long kejit 
them in a slate of hdotic vassalage. The merits of those 
prohibitory and galling law's, at the time of their enactment, 
as wi'll as their consequences ever since, it is not my in- 
tention here to discuss; on the pixqn-iety, the justice, the 
il|i|pferative necessity of rescinding them now', in lota, it is 
scarcely worth while to say any thing; for, in this resjiect, 
there are lew who seriously entertain a doubt. 

What security, in church or state, can the constitution 
derive from the enthralment of seven-eighths of the peojile 
of Ireland ? What danger has the constitution to fear 
from emancipating the Catholics ? None, certainly. Can 
any one, in his sober senses, imagine, that giving them 
ail interest in the country could make them wish for a 
revolution? Would the Orange ascendancy be lessened 
by these, their fellow subjects, being joined with them in 
the bonds of peace and love? — This is a tender place; 
here lies the w hole secret : — it is probable they would, and 
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Ibr this reason ; slioiiltl merit be made the iloor thr<nigh 
which i’X'cn/ man must pass to preferment, it is possible the 
road might prove, to some, more rugged tlian lieretofore. 
emulation would then be excited ; talent, industry, and 
worth might quit their long-neglccted hiding places, and 
the jaws of monopoly be for ever closeil. 

As to the idea of danger, it is perfectly ridiculous. In 
my conscience I most firmly believe, that twenty Orangemen 
could not be found in Ireland, nor twenty old women, who 
sincerely think, — who really imagine, that their personal 
safety would be, in the slightest degree, cndangeretl by such 
a measure. Their apprehensions, their jealousies, their 
precautions, and their clamours, nil emanate from the same 
source, tend to the same point, and are infiuenced by the 
same motive — self-intc} cst. Only secure to them all th<^ 
))laces, all the pensions, and all the profits of the state, and, 
in good south, you may emancipate ti>e Catholics to-morrow'. 
So attached to monopoly arc the ultras, that, not content 
with enjoying all the tangible good things themselves, some 
of them even bottle up all the loyalty, and only serve it out 
occasionally to favourites. 

But it is not the poor Catholics alone wdiose allegiance is 
suspected ; harndess Prtrtestants are also throw'ii into the 
back grounil ; none but Orangemen are the “ right sort.” 
It is but fiiir, however, to state, that they have been consi- 
derate and liberal enough to remove all unnecessary ob- 
structions to admission : every one that chooses to cull him- 
self a Protestant, though he were an Atheist in principle, 
and though it be low-water mark with his pocket or cha- 
racter, may get initiated, and wear the true badge of fidelity'. 
What charity was, in primitive times, Orangeism is at pre- 
sent; — it covers a multitude of sins. The whole concern 
is too farcical to be treated with serious argument; aiul. 
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yel, it .sometimes occasions tlie dai’kest tragedies to be 
acted ! 

As these distinctions have no other tendency, nor ob- 
ject, it would seem, than that of tlividing tlie country 
against itseUj and lacerating the ties of nature, they should 
no longer be kept up, I'he politician should remember, 
that their continuance is incompatible with Ireland’s pros- 
perity, and that, sooner or later, they must be removed. 

A circumstantial detail of the magistracy of Ireland 
would allbrd ample materials for a lai'ge volume. On this 
interesting subject 1 have collected many facts, and am in 
possc.ssion of much valuable matter, but must decline en- 
tering into an extended investigation. If it be fair to judge 
of causes by their effects, the state of Ireland would not 
argue much Ibv the wisdom and integrity of its n>agistrates ; 
and that it is fiiir so to judge, is sanctioned not only by 
the voice of mankind, but by the infallible dictum of di- 
vine wLsdom, “ tlic tree is known by its fruit.” 

In the distribution of places, whether executive or sine- 
cure, some tlegrce of' consistency may in general be ob- 
served. Some persons have been selected fi)r having 
extensive possessions ; others for inBuence ; many for a 
.species of pliability, or sycoph.iiicy, called address ; aaid a 
few, a very small number indeed, on account of their merit ; 
but the appointment of magistrates appears often to have 
been influenced by the most unaccountable caprice. The 
late dismissals may have effecUxl some good, but that pur- 
gation must be resorted to again and ngjiin, before the 
evil is eradicatctl. The magisterial chair is still disgraced 
and polluted by persons who might have been useful to 
society and themselves as ploughmen or weavers, but are 
utterly unfit to fill situations of responsibility. 

If a magistrate in England thought it necessary to com- 
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init n tlelinquent tag|||ul on a charge of felon3’-, it woulil 
be considered uncjlfftcoiis in another to set the felon at 
liberty a few minutes afterwarils ; aiul to see tlie oflended 
magistrate eagerly w'atching for an ojiportunity to rehi- 
liatC) would not be admitted cither as a proof oi’ liberalitj' 
or a strong sense of public dut^'. But if the good }>eoj)le 
of England were to hear of one magistrate sending a sum- 
mons to another, and that one using it in a manner that 
decency forbids to mention, anil sending it back to the 
person bj' whom it was issued, the}' would at least call it 
a breach q/'jiolitmess : such things ha]>pcn now and then 
among magisterial gentlemen in Ireland, and are scarce!}' 
noticed. The example of such men must, iloubtless, have 
a very salutary tendency, and the laws they administer 
will, of course, be greatly respected ! 

In no country on the lace of the earth is the term 
lice of the jpcact'’ so little expressive of the duty performed 
as in Ireland ; tlhtuther of the peace would be much 
nearer the truth. I know magistrates in Ireland to whom 
any man might send a “ comjdimerU” with as little cere- 
mony as he would for a pound of tea to a grocer’s shop, 
and with as little chance of oilending ; NuUi vendemm jns- 
titiam. To say that these things have never been known 
in the right quarter, is perfectly absurd and untrue ; they 
have been dragged l>efore the public often enough, but so 
seldom redressed, that the people now think it worse than 
useless to complain ; they would be i)ersccuted for so doing. 

It was stated by Lord Kingston, in the House of Peers 
in 1806, tliat “ tlie magistrates in the county of Sligo were 
the real promoters of the disturbiuices. The conduct of 
many of them was such as to disgrace the magistracy, and 
some of them deserved rather to be hanged than to he 
made magistrates.” In 1811, Judge Day accused the ma- 
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,i!:i.strarc.s of Kerry of neglect, corimption, uihI partiality. 
In 18 IG, Mr. Pousonhy stated in the House of Commons, 
that lie found ai|/ong the magistrates a lei low*' who had 
been waiter at a country inn. Jt would be useless to ad- 
duce more ; the newspajxjrs, every year, teem with acts of 
ojijuvssivc delinquency and sordid selfishness. 

It it were honestly coiifessed that, heretofore, most of 
the streams were corrupt, and that the fountain itself was 
lar from pure, a salutary change might fairly be hoped for: 
until errors are seen, and acknowledged to exist, they can 
never be (‘orrected. An honest magistracy, and a vigorous 
]K)Iiec, would greatly help to resuscitate the nation. Legal 
viaigeance has generally been active enough in overtaking 
crime after perpetration ; but no attempt was ever made 
to prevent its commission. Foreigners of all countries 
sav that our tliirst for blood is insatiable : their arguments 
in su])|)<>rt of this calumnious assertion are unanswerable ; 
tiiey rc/er triiiruphautly to our ■critiiinal code, which cer- 
tainly would do credit to Algiers or Turkey. 

The magistracy should be re-orgjinized ; respectable 
Catholics, particularly the clergy, should not only be ad- 
mitted, hut invited and encouraged to accept the situation ; 
and Orangeism should disqualify every man, however de- 
servMig in other respects, from holding that important 
oilice. Factions of every description should he crushed, 
aiul injustice punished : the law should protect every man, 
and be above the reach of no man. The Roman tyrant 
tlirceted his despotic laws to be hung up at so great a 
distance from the people, that no one could read them. 
What is the use of laws, if “ the peasant, oppressed or 
defrauded to the amount of tea pounds, cannot buy even 
a chance of redress in the lottery of the law for less than 
sixty pounds and if “ by victory or defeat, he is equally 
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and irremediably ruined ^ Who will be bold enough 
to say, that such a wretched manner oF administering good 
laws should be permitted to exist another hour? 

Having mentioned the Catholic clergy, I will simply sug- 
gest the propriety of educating them liberally, and main- 
taining them respcclflbly, at the public cxpcnce, without, 
troubling the reader with any arguments in sujij^ort of the 
proposition. Both the Catholic and the I’resbyteriaii 
clergy should be placed above want. I am Fully aware 
that this will be the most unpopular opinion I have yet ad- 
vanced. The IVotestant will cor.sider it an encouragement 
of poperj'^; the Catholic will view it in its true li”[ht; he 
knows right well that nothing couUl ttaicl so elicctiially to 
destroy the unlimitetl influence lie at present j)ossesscs over 
his flock. Had the church cstablisluuent been divided be- 
tween Protestajit and Catholic after the surri-ncler of 
Limerick, as was intenvied and offered by King William, 
there would not he one Catholic in Ireland where tiiere 
are now three. Persecution has never been a convincing 
argument. W’^hat were the impressions made on the minds 
of those who witnessed the ron.'^lht" of human beings on 
account of religious opinions in former days ? Thorough 
conviction of their sincerity and truth. lint the esta- 
blished church need not he alarmed ; there is little danger 
of a measure so salutary being carried into effect. Hie 
Protestant will not give, — the Catholic will not receive, a 
yearly stipend. His refusal, however, would take away all 
ground of complaint on his part, or that of his followers. 

On the subject of smuggling, I got more Inlcirinatioii from 
justices of the peace than from all other classes put to- 
gether. 1 was told of a gentleman who has excavated, atul 
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prepared for the reception of smiiggleil goods, a place large 
enough to contain three or four hundred rolls of tobacco. 
This I had from a magistrate, who a}>pc€'irs wolf inclined 
to oi)posc such practices, but has not the power ; the whole 
neighbourhood, he said, would be against him. Several 
horses, loaded with smuggled goods, were seized some time 
ago, anil lodged in this gentleman\s stable, but were 
sj)eedily rescued and forcibly taken away by a multitude of 
the peasantry. It is scarcely necessary to say that the J'ore- 
going sketch from real life is not meant to apply to all the 
magisl rates of Ireland. Thank Heaven ! there arc left 
some ol sterling worth and uncompromising integrity^ 
whose bright example, if generally followed, W’ould 
sjieedily rexlecm the nation. I have heard it often stated 
by excise officers, that much important information is fre- 
quently lost, or rendered unavailing, by a regulation of the 
board of excise, which prevents any oilicer, under the l auk 
of collector, from writing to them on such matters. This 
hoard has displayed great ])owers of invention, and has 
contributed more than its share to produce the present 
hapinj state of society : all things, truly, have worked to- 
gether, and are boldly pushing onward to completion. 

'Ilie organization and efficiency of the local military 
forces in Irelanil, I mean the yeomanry corps, may entitle 
them to particular mention; in this respect my information 
is limited. These corps are certainly composed of the 
finest young men in the country ; and, in Ulster, are not 
only all Protestants, but nearly, if not entirely, all Orange- 
men. Every corps is provided with music; and some of 
tiieni evince a strong partiality for certain tunes, wliich are 
peculiarly offensive and irritating to the Catholics. It is 
not in the concord of sweet sounds^’ the mischief lies, 
but in the vile ribaUIry of the songs, always in recollection 
wlicii tliosc tunes arc played. As there are not more than 
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two or three of tliose airs, it would be consitlcrccl a incasure 
of conciliation if tlic coiniiiaiider-in-chiel’ were to spccily 
them by-name *, and issue a peremptory order aj^aiust 
})laying them on any occasion. Hy means of influence or 
interest, some of those corps are kept on permanent duty 
for a considerable period; but wliether their services b(‘, 
on those occasions, absolutely necessary to the preservation 
of the state, I am not able to determine. 

Just as this sheet was about to be sent to press, I was 
favoured with a letter from my friend Doctor Ilarty, of 
Dublin, who has given close attention to every subject con- 
nected wuth the interests of his country, and whose opinions 
are deserving of attention and respect. I shall take the 
liberty of laying before the reader an extract from his 
letter. 

With respect to pi ison discipline among us,’" he says, 

I do not hesitate to give it as my decided opinion, that, 
considering the state of the lower orders in Ireland, oiir 
penitentiary pris<iners are treated too for tlieir ow'ii 

benefit or that of society, being better clothed, lodged, 
and fed, than they possibly could be were they at large ; 
and, in my judgment, they ought in all these respects, to 
be rather worse than better off* while in prison, excepting 
merely in point of cleanliness. While in jYrison they should 
receive no remuneration lor their labour, nor should any 
thing be given on their departure, except to the well-con- 
ducted. The term of imprisonment should be much 
shorter than it is. Under the present system, our prisons 
are becoming more and more crowded ; and, if we proceed 
with it, we must either enlarge those we liave, or add to 
their number.” 

* i. 'fhe Boyne Water, li. Croppies He clown, .'t. The Protestant 
boys will carry the day. 
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I regret to say that tliosc observations arc fully con- 
tinncil by my own. It must not be concealed tliat some 
prisons in Ireland are managed in a way that proves 
directly a premium on crime. I have incontrovertible 
evidence, that oftences are often committed in the begin- 
ning of winter f<jr the express purpose of getting into gaol, 
where the culprit is sure of shelter and Ibotl. It often 
surprised me that this expedient was not resorted to by 
hundreds, whom I met in the streets and roads in a state 
a])proachiiig to nudity and starvation. 

llesides being fed, lodged, and clothed, in nine out of 
ten of the Irish prisons, there is no labour to be done, 
vvhich must be an additional inducement to persons ad- 
dicted to idle or dissolute habits. Employment and irk- 
some labour sliouhl be provided in every prison, be the 
expence what it may. Nothing can be more short-sighted 
and fallacious than the naiTow-minded policy of keeping 
prisoners in a state of idleness, under the specious plea 
too of saving the county expencc. 

'I'liis, like most other parsimonious speculations, is sure 
to defeat its own purjiose. The supporting such increased 
numbers as idleness will bring into a gaol in the course of 
the year, must more than make up for the miserable 
pittance that can be saved by a plan, the obvious tendency 
of which is to extinguish the last remaining spark of moral 
principle. I beg leave distinctly to state tliat tliese ob- 
servations arc meant to apply solely to Ireland, where the 
condition of the peasantry, and the state of society gene- 
rally, are very widely difierent from those of England, or 
any other country in the world. 


THE END. 
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